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PROCEEDINGS. 


SEMI-ANNUAL MEETING, APRIL 30, 1862, IN BOSTON. 


Ar a meeting of the Society at the Hall of the Ame- 
rican Academy, in Boston, April 30, 1862, Hon. 
STEPHEN Satispury in the chair, a large number of 
members were present. 

The Secretary read the record of the Annual Meet- 
ing in October, 1861. 

Hon. Ira M. Barron read the Report of the Coun- 
cil. 

The Librarian read his Report. 

The Treasurer read his Report. 

On motion of Cuartes Deane, Esq., the several 
Reports were accepted, and referred to the Com- 
mittee of Publication, to be printed at their discre- 
tion. 

Dr. GrorGe CHANDLER and NATHANIEL PAINE, 
Esq., were appointed a Committee to audit the ac- 
count of the Treasurer. 


yy -_ —_ —_— — 


A monograph on the origin of the name of Cali- 
fornia, prepared by Rev. Epwarp E. Hae, was, in 
the absence of that gentleman, read by Mr. Haven. 

Voted, That the interesting and curious paper by 
Mr. Hate be referred to the Committee of Publica- 
tion. 

Voted, That the thanks of the Society be conveyed 
to Dr. James H. Sarissury and Mr. C. B. Sarispury 
for their Memoir upon “ancient pictographic, or 
symbolic, rock and earth writing in Licking and 
Fairfield counties, Ohio, and accurate surveys and de- 
scriptions of the ancient earth-works of Newark,” 
communicated to the Society; and that the same be 
referred to the Committee of Publication. 

Voted to proceed to the election of members. 


Rey. Horatio BARDWELL, D.D. . .. . -. of Oxford, Mass. 
Rev. JoserpH Boswortu, D.D., LL:D., F.R.S., 

BUGUACSET Goch ee Mee oe el tc Pe we SOU vet O SLODU SEE 
Horace Davis,Esq. . ... ~- . + - + - San Francisco, Cal. 
Wituiam C. Enpicorr, Esq... . . . =. . . Salem, Mass. 

Hon. CHartes G. Longing .. .. . . « . Boston, Mass 
Dr. James H. SALISBURY... . . . . « « Newark, O; 


Don JosE FERNANDO RAMIRES. . .. . . ~ Mexico. 


The meeting was then dissolved. 


EDWARD MELLEN, Ree. See. 





REPORT OF THE COUNCIL. 


Tue fiftieth Annual Meeting of this Society will 
occur on the twenty-first day of October next. ‘That 
will be an appropriate occasion for noticing the ge- 
neral results of its labors for the first half-century of 
its existence. At present, it only remains for the 
Council to report their doings for the last half-year, 
with the suggestion of some other topics deemed 
worthy of your attention. 

It has been customary to refer to the Report of the 
Treasurer as to the amount and investment of our 
funds; and the Council have only to add, that the 
aggregate amount of the four funds is forty-two thou- 
sand three hundred fifty-three dollars and seventy-nine 
cents, and that the same is invested in a safe and 
productive manner. 

The value of our library, consisting of more than 
thirty thousand volumes, with the various collections 
connected with it, could not be easily estimated in 
money. 

Our real estate consists of our new fire-proof hall, 
which, with the fences and grading of the. grounds, 


has cost about twenty thousand dollars. Nearly 
half of that sum was reimbursed by the sale of our 
old hall; and the Council are happy to state, that the 
balance has been fully paid. The expectation of ad- 
vantage from the erection of our new hall has been 
more than realized, in the greater security of its con- 
tents against fire and moisture, to both of which they 
were greatly exposed in the old building. 

For the information of distant members of our 
Society, it may be well here to note, that the very 
eligible site of our new hall, a donation from our 
honored President, is upon Court Hill, in the city of 
Worcester, Mass., in connection with the public build- 
ings of the county. 

For the state of the library, and other property in 
the care of the Librarian, we refer to his Report 
herewith submitted. The Council, however, would 
specially notice a recent contribution to our Collec- 
tions, made by James H. Salisbury, M.D., of Newark, 
O., consisting of accurate diagrams of ancient earth- 
works in Licking County, and a perfect copy of the 
inscriptions upon a large natural rock in the same 
locality. As many of those objects have fallen under 
the personal observation of our Librarian, they will 
be more particularly noticed in his Report. 

With such material aids, the Council apply them- 
selves to their work immediately in hand, and to ex- 
ploring such fields for future labor as shall best accom- 
plish the objects of this Society. They had hoped, 
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before this time, to publish the fifth volume of our 
Transactions ; but, owing to causes beyond the con- 
trol of the Committee of Publication, the work has 
been delayed, though the materials for it are now ina 
state of forwardness for the press. 

In the fourth volume of the Transactions of this 
Society, members will have noticed with satisfaction 
the first publication, from the original manuscript 
narrative, of a voyage to Spitzbergen in the year 
1613, with an introduction and notes by Samuel F. 
Haven, Esq., our Librarian. The voyage was under- 
taken by the fellowship of English merchants, called 
the “Muscovy Company,” then supposing Spitzbergen 
to be a part of Greenland, and as appertaining to the 
North-American continent. 

The Council, in their Annual Report for 1857, 
commended attention to the progress of discovery in 
the Arctic regions of this continent, as a work appro- 
priate for this Society; and it is hoped that the emi- 
nent success of Mr. Haven in that department of 
historical archeology may induce further research in 
that direction. 

In the same Annual Report of the Council, they 
notice, as an historical desideratum, some fuller ac- 
count of the voyages of discovery to North America 
for more than a hundred: years after the discove- 
ries of Columbus; and in the Report of the Committee 
of Publication, made by our learned associate, Mr. 
Deane, at our Annual Meeting in 1860, he notices a 


work, in manuscript, by Dr. J. G. Kohl, a German 
scholar, written at the instance of gentlemen connected 
with the United-States Coast Survey, and embracing 
an account of all the known voyages made to this 
continent from the time of Columbus to the landing 
from the “ Mayflower.” It is said by Mr. Deane, that 
“the work contains a minute account of the circum- 
stances attending the setting-forth of each voyage, the 
purposes for which it was projected, the direction, 
the land-fall, &c.; that there were also prepared, to 
accompany the text, copies of all the original maps 
of the coast, which were the result of these various 
maritime expeditions.” It is obvious, that such a 
work, in the hands of a learned editor and annotator, 
would serve to supply the historical desideratum above 
referred to. 

For a history of the settlement and progress of the 
English Colonies, particularly those of New England, 
there is no lack of materials. The State archives of 
the parent country are thrown open, and great facili- 
ties are afforded for their examination. The Colonies 
were established with their own legislative, as well as 
judicial, departments of government; thus affording 
the best evidence of their progress. The early orga- 
nization and records of towns and parishes afford a 
storehouse of facts for local, and frequently for gene- 
ral, history. Add to these the contemporaneous 
histories of Bradford, Hubbard, Hutchinson, and 
others, and the invaluable collections of the Massa- 
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chusetts and other historical societies, and it is 
believed that the annals of colonization do not afford 
an instance of means for colonial history more ample 
and satisfactory than in the case of the English Colo- 
nies of New England. Genealogists are adding 
interesting facts for domestic history; so that we are 
in a fair way to become better acquainted with the 
generations of men that preceded, than with those 
that have succeeded, the period of the American 
Revolution. 

This extraordinary attention to the civil and do- 
mestic history of the English Colonies is certainly 
proper, as their posterity constitute a large, if not the 
dominant, popular element of the country. But there — 
is another element of our population, which, if not 
from its number, from its respectability and influence, 
deserves attention. Allusion is here made to the 
French Protestants who emigrated to this country 
about the time of the revocation of the Edict of 
Nantes, by Louis XIV., in 1685. 

The colonization of those people had, indeed, been 
attempted by the great Protestant, Admiral Coligni, 
long before that time; in Brazil, as early as the year 
1562; and at St. Augustine and Port Royal, soon after. 
But they all failed; and Mrs. Lee, in her attractive 
work on “The Huguenots in France and America,” 
justly remarks, — what indeed not unfrequently 
happens, — that “the objects which that great 


and good man could not accomplish by a widely 
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extended philanthropy were finally effected by per- 
secution.” 

After the massacre of St. Bartholomew, in 1572, a 
great number of the Huguenots fled to Holland, and 
joined the Dutch in their commercial enterprises. As 
early as 1625, many emigrated, with their Dutch 
friends, to New Amsterdam (New York); and it is 
said, that the first child born there was of Huguenot 
descent. But it does not appear that they existed 
there as a distinct civil or religious community till 
after the revocation of the Edict of Nantes in 1685. 
About that time, a separate French Protestant church 
was formed in New York; and, soon after, two others 
at New Rochelle. The immigrants were from Ro- 
chelle, in the south of France, by the way of Eng- 
land; and were then, no doubt, the largest body of 
French Protestants in America. It is not our pur- 
pose to attempt to follow out their history, but to 
advert to it as an interesting subject of inquiry. 

The emigration of French Protestants to New 
England was contemporaneous with the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes. ‘Those who came to Massachu- 
setts were also from Rochelle, and were brought 
over from England by Gov. Dudley and Lieut.-Govy. 
Stoughton, who, with Major Robert Thompson and 
their associates, had previously received a large grant 
of land in the Nipmug Country, now the south part of 
the county of Worcester, for the accommodation 
of settlers. Thirty families of these emigrants were 





planted at New Oxford; whilst others remained in 
Boston, the place where they landed. The emigrants 
were not numerous; and they assimilated so readily 
with their English neighbors, that when the Rey. Dr. 
Holmes, of Cambridge, first published his Memoir of 
them, in 1826, and afterwards communicated the same 
to the Massachusetts Historical Society, in 1830, they 
had been nearly forgotten as a separate community. 
The publication of this interesting Memoir excited 
public attention; and some facts, especially in rela- 
tion to the plantation at New Oxford, have since 
been elicited. The Council are happy to be in- 
formed, that the Rev. Dr. Horatio Bardwell, the 
pastor of the ancient Congregational Church in 
Oxford, in connection with the History of that town, 
now in preparation for the press, will be able to 
furnish such facts. Not to anticipate them, nor to 
repeat those collected by Dr. Holmes, the Council 
haying selected, as the Chairman of their Committee 
for drawing this Report, one born to the Massachu- 
setts manor of Gabriel Bernon, the patron of the 
Colony, he feels authorized to state, for preservation, 
two or three matters from personal observation. 
Upon the publication of the Memoir of Dr. 
Holmes, in 1826, diligent search was made amongst 


the papers and records of Oxford for some traces 


of the settlement of the French Colony in that town. 
Nothing could be found but the record of the deed 
of Oxford Village from Gov. Dudley, and the heirs 
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or devisees of Lieut.-Gov. Stoughton, to the thirty 
English settlers, dated in 1713. This deed contained 
the recital of the fact spoken of by Dr. Holmes, that 
the premises had been previously granted and set 
apart for thirty French Protestant families, who, by 
desertion, had forfeited the same, &c. 

Resort was next had for papers and recollections 
to one of the ancients, who for many years, and his 
father before him, had been clerks of the town of 
Oxford. As to papers, reference was made to a chest 
in the garret, which contained some, said to be of no 
value. Profert of the chest and contents being re- 
quested, the first paper noticed was the ample original 
deed, so far as the vermin had spared it, from Gov. 
Dudley and others to the thirty English settlers, the 
record of which is above referred to. Further exa- 
mination disclosed the fragment of a survey, bearing 
the date of 1686; leaving no doubt that it was of 
lots on occasion of the French settlement, and re- 
markably confirming the evidence upon that point, by 
tradition, adduced by Dr. Holmes. 

Evidence of thé settlement was next sought from 
physical objects. To say nothing of the sites of the | 
forts, church, burying-ground, and mill, Mr. Harris 
(for that was the name of the ancient clerk) pointed 
out fifteen or twenty obvious depressions in the earth, 
said to be the remains of French cellars. These 
were certainly as many as we should expect would 
escape from the levelling process of the plough, in 


a plantation containing the requisite thirty families. 
For the belief that these depressions in the earth 
were the remains of ancient cellars, the venerable 
cicerone assigned as a reason, that, “ when a boy, he 
had seen apple-trees growing beside them, and the 
apples that had rolled down into the cellar-holes.” 
Attention was next called to the “blazes,” or scars, 
upon the trunks of the pine-trees (the Pinus resinosa), 
alleged to have been produced by incisions made by 
the French more than a hundred years before, for 
the purpose of drawing pitch to manufacture rosin, 
&e. This assertion was received with some incredu- 
lity; but subsequent observation, and the testimony 
of experts as to the great age of many of the forest- 
trees of New England, and of the marks made upon 
them in ancient surveys, render the assertion less im- 
probable. That the French planters manufactured 
rosin, &c., from the pitch of their pine-trees, is proved 
not only by tradition, but is corroborated by the fact, 
that, in 1719, Gabriel Bernon made a voyage to Eng- 
land, and, reciting that “he had spent seven years’ 
time and labor, and considerable sums of money,” in 
.such manufacture, petitioned the King in Council for 
a patent “ granting him liberty to go on and continue 
in the said manufactory in any part of New England.” 
It is probable that such a patent would conflict with 
other previous grants of the Crown; and, besides, 
the sturdy English settlers then possessed a large part 
of New England, and they would never tolerate the 
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exercise of such a monopoly: so that the manufac- 
ture of rosin, &c., at New Oxford, must be referred to 
the time when the French planters were there, — 
previous to the year 1704 or 1705. 

It has usually been said, that the plantation of 
French Protestants at New Oxford was broken up 
on the murder of Johnson and his three children, 
Aug. 25, 1696. Upon that terrific event, no doubt 
some of the more timid settlers left, and returned to 
their friends in Boston; but from a letter written by 
Gov. Dudley to Gabriel Bernon, six years afterwards, 
it is certain that many of them remained till that 
time, — strikingly corroborating the statement made 
by Mrs. Butler, one of their descendants, to Dr. 
Holmes, that “the French remained at Oxford eigh- 
teen or nineteen years.” A copy of the letter of 
Gov. Dudley is found in the work of Mrs. Lee, above 
referred to; and it is presumed that the original is 
amongst the Bernon Papers, in the hands of one of 
his descendants, Ex-Goy. Philip Allen, of Provi- 


dence, R.I. ‘ 
Boston, 7th July, 1702. 
Mr. Gasriet Bernon, — Herewith you have a commission 
for captain of New Oxford. I desire you forthwith to repair thither, * 
and show your said commission, and take care that the people be 
armed, and take them in your own house, with a palisado for the 
security of the inhabitants; and, if they are at such a distance in 
your villages that there should be need of another place to draw 
them together in case of danger, consider of another proper house, 
and write to me, and you shall have order therein. 
T am your humble servant, ° J. Duprey. 


tae 
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The meagre materials for the history of the French 
planters at New Oxford are drawn from tradition, 
from their representations to the Colonial and Provin- 
cial Governments, and from the Bernon Papers. The 
records of their plantation, it is feared, are irrecovera- 
bly lost. One of their last representations of griev- 
ances was made in 1699, in their behalf, by their 
minister, the Rev. James Laborié, to Gov. Bellamont 
and his Council, setting forth that the Rev. Mr. 
Bondet, their former minister, had not only left them, 
** but carried away all y° Books which had been given 
for y° use of the plantation, with y® acts and papers 
of this village,” &c. No trace of either minister, 
books, papers, or records, is to be found at Oxford, 
except in the name of a meadow, which, to this day, 
is known as ‘“‘ Bondet Meadow.” For many years, 
diligent inquiries were made for them; when our late 
Treasurer, Samuel Jennison, Esq., in the course of 
his antiquarian researches, ascertained the fact, that 
Mr. Bondet removed to New Rochelle, near New 
York, and became the minister of the Second French 
Protestant Parish there: but a correspondence with 
_persons at New Rochelle has afforded no clew to the 
discovery of the desired records. It has recently been 
suggested by Dr. Bardwell, that Mr. Bondet was sta- 
tioned at New Oxford, under appointment from the 
London Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in 
Foreign Parts. If so, the reports of Mr. Bondet to 
his patrons, and the records of their vencrable society, 
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may throw some further light upon the history of the 
French at New Oxford. 

It does not appear that the Rey. Mr. Daillé, the 
first minister of the company of French Protestants 
that landed at Boston, ever removed permanently to 
New Oxford ; though there is no doubt that a majori- 
ty of the emigrants did so, in order to satisfy the con- 
dition of their grant, requiring the settlement of thirty 
families. ‘That there were but few of the emigrants 
remaining in Boston may be inferred from the fact, 
that in 1687, representing themselves as being poor, 
and destitute of a place for public worship, they peti- 
tioned Sir Edmund Andros for the use of the Latin 
Schoolhouse. In 1704, they purchased a site for a 
church, in School Street; and it was about the same 
time that their brethren at New Oxford finally aban- 
doned their settlement, and returned to Boston. 

Gabriel Bernon left Massachusetts, to join his 
countrymen at Narragansett, R.1., as early as the 
year 1698. His ample farm of twenty-five hundred 
acres was not within the village of New Oxford, but 
upon the east side of it; and therefore not subject to 
forfeiture by temporary desertion. He was a mer- 
chant by profession: and his private papers indicate 


that he, too, came from Rochelle by the way of Hol-_ 


land and’ England; that, in America, he resided at 
Boston, New Oxford, Narragansett, and finally at 
Providence, R.I., where he died Feb. 1, 1735, aged 
ninety-two. An obituary notice, published in a Bos- 
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ton paper, speaks of him as “ one of the founders of 
the Oxford Colony in Massachusetts, and afterwards a 
settler of the Narragansett Country, Rhode Island.” 

Mrs. Lee, understood to be a descendant of Mr. 
Bernon, gives an interesting account of his character 
and domestic relations; but more might be said of his 
public services. 

In the Appendix to the ‘“ Memoir of the French 
Protestants,” Dr. Holmes gives a letter written by 
Lord Bellamont to Mr. Bernon, dated New York, 
23d November, 1698; of which the following is a 
translation, indicating the public consideration he 
enjoyed : — 

Str, — I am sorry to learn that you have left New England 
fer the purpose of residing in Rhode Island. Mr. Campbell told 
me the news; which afflicts me much, since I had desired to culti- 
vate all possible friendship with you when I shall arrive at Boston. 

I am ashamed for not having written you sooner; but I as- 
sure you, it has not been for want of esteem, but solely from having 
been continually occupied by the affairs of my Government. If you 
find occasion to come and establish yourself here in this town, I 
shall do all I possibly can for your encouragement. I shall not 
forget the recommendation of you by the Count of Galway; and I 
am truly and strongly disposed to respond to it by all good offices. 
_ I shall be very glad to see you here, for the purpose of conversing 
with you upon certain affairs which relate to the service of the 


king. I am, with true esteem and friendship, 
Your very humble servant, BELLAMONT. 


For Mr. BerNon, a French merchant, Rhode Island. 


It will be recollected, that, at the time of the date 


of this letter (1698), Lord Bellamont held the com- 
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mission of Governor of both the Provinces of New 
York and Massachusetts. He was mostly engaged in 
New York, attempting to reconcile the difficulties 
between the English, Dutch, and French elements of 
his people; while Lieut.-Gov. Stoughton was quietly 
administering the executive affairs of Massachusetts. 

The winter after Mr. Bernon received the letter of 
Lord Bellamont, he visited New York, upon the wor- 
thy but unavailing errand of conciliation proposed. 
They were both probably mistaken in supposing, that 
they could effect, by mere artificial appliances, an 
object which time only could accomplish. 

When Mr. Bernon left New York the next spring, 
he wrote to his brethren an excellent letter of advice, 
which has been preserved with filial care by Mrs. Lee. 
Amongst many other things, he says, — 

‘* J, like you, have abandoned property and our country for the 
sake of religion; and so have many of our refugee brothers in 
various parts of the world. We should all of us submit to the 
Goveriment under which we have placed ourselves. It is for us a 
creat happiness and a great honor to be able to call ourselves good 
gs PP 8 8 
subjects of our sovereign, King William ; that, since God commands 
us to submit to the royal power, we cannot have too much yvenera- 
tion for so great and illustrious a prince, nor too much respect for 
the governors who represent him. 

‘‘T have, with pain, seen some persons depart from the duty 
which we owe to my lord, the Count of Bellamont. Do not think 
that I am bold enough to erect myself into a censor, or to prescribe 
any thing to you; but I thought it my duty, as a brother, to let 
you know my true sentiments. This difference of tastes, of con- 
stitution, prevents people from agreeing perfectly. You are for 


Mississippi: I am for Rhode Island. I offer you my services there 
and everywhere else.” 
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This letter was dated “‘ New York, March 25, 
1699.” Mr. Bernon soon after received a long one 
in reply, signed by Elias Boudinot and others; from 
which it appears that he came far short of reconcil- 
ing his brethren to the administration of Lord Bella- 
mont. 

As a further notice of Mr. Bernon, and of the 
settlement of his Huguenot brethren in Rhode Island, 
the Council take the liberty to communicate an inte- 
resting letter recently received from Judge Staples 
of Providence, a member of this Society : — 


; PROVIDENCE, March 24, 1862. 
Hon. Ira M. Barron. 


Dear Sir, — Yours of 20th instant was duly received. A 
portion of the present town of East Greenwich, R.L, adjoining 7 
North Kingston on the south, and Hunt’s River on the east, is 
known as “ French Town.” It is a tract of very fertile land, inter- 

laced with small streams ; soil, a deep yellow loam, well adapted 

“for grain, grass, and fruit. This was originally settled by French 

ies. Some of their descendants are now there. Here was 

most numerous settlement of the Huguenots in this Colony. 
> families, however, settled in other parts of the State, —on 
land, in Providence, and in King’s i set or Washing- 


















ay find a short sketch of Gabriel Bernon in volume 
lections Rhode-Island Historical Society. He resided in 
n the latter part of his life; married a wife here, a 

‘3 oe Harris; and lived near where St. John’s 
i peadition mye that the Episcopal service was first 


is a ieadant of Bernon. He has many arti- 


d papers that Bernon brought from France. These 
r part with. He is a graduate of Brown, but nee 
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‘‘our college-days.” Our Alma Mater was in labor with him in 
L805. 

There are many families descended from the Huguenots, in 
this State. The French cast of countenance is far better preserved 
than their family names. Their ancestors, if they could come back 
again, would be horror-stricken to hear how savagely these have 
been Anglicized into Tourtellot, Mawney, Tarbox, &e., &c. So 
much, or rather so little, in reply to yours. 

In further illustration of the matter, I add, a Providence 
gentleman (you recollect him; James Brown, the old-bachelor son 
of John, the merchant) was travelling, I think, near Mendon, where 
there hac been a settlement by the French. Seeking information 
about them, he inquired of his landlord if there were any remains 
of the French Huguenots in his vicinity ; dropping the ¢, and mak- 
ing grave the e, in Huguenot. Boniface ingenuously replied, he 
did not know that there was any in that immediate vicinity, but there 
was a Dr. Gano in Providence ; but whether his Christian name 
was Hugh, he could not exactly tell. 

True, this is not the information you seek ; but there will be 
some chaff in the smallest quantity of seed. 


Very respectfully, W. R. Srapies. 


It only remains for the Council to commend further 
notice of Mr. Bernon and his Huguenot. brethren to 
our learned associate in Providence and to the Rhode- 
Island Historical Society. 

Time will admit of but little more than an allusion 
to the settlement of the Huguenots in the southerly 
part of the United States. The one in South Caro- 
lina was of the same date with that of Massachusetts. 
Dr. Ramsay, whose distinguished second wife was of 
the Huguenot family of Laurens, states, in his ‘* His- 
tory of South Carolina,” that, “besides the French 
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refugees who came directly from France, there was a 
considerable number, who, after a short residence in 
the Northern countries of Europe and of America, 
particularly New York, repaired to Carolina, as a 
climate more similar to the one from which they had 
been driven than the bleaker regions to which they 
had first resorted.” That was generally true; and 
hence, no doubt, the existence of so large and influ- 
ential a French element in Southern society. Coun- 
ter removals, however, occurred: for instance, that 
of Augustus Jay, a distinguished merchant, and the 
ancestor of John Jay, who, for commercial purposes 
probably, removed from Charleston to Philadelphia, 
and from thence to New York. 

Neither history nor biography has yet done its 
whole duty in relation to the French settlers and 
their descendants in South Carolina. The names of 
Laurens, Legare, Du Pont, Marion, Huger, Mani- 
gault, Prioleau, Poinsett, and others, deserve further 
commemoration; and, when the excitement and devas- 
tations of civil war shall give place to the amenities 
of literature, we trust that the South-Carolina Histo- 
rical Society may add largely to the valuable but 
incomplete memorials left by Dr. Ramsay. 

In alluding to the settlements of the French Hugue- 
nots in America, it would be improper to pass, without 
some notice, that in Virginia. It was upon the left 
bank of the James River, in Henrico County, near 
the rapids that fall into tide-waters at Richmond. 
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The region where they were settled is said to be 
remarkably fertile and beautiful; and, in the year 
1700, they became of so much importance, that they 
were erected, by the Virginia Legislature, into a sepa- 
rate religious community, by the name of King Wil- 
liam’s Parish. But little is known of the settlement, 
progress, and fate of this Colony. Upon the opposite 
side of the James River is the county signalized by 
the name of the redoubtable Indian chief Powhatan, 
and the alleged adventure of his daughter Pocahontas 
and Capt. Smith. All those regions are in full view 
from the Capitol at Richmond; and, when to their 
natural beauty shall be added the charms of peace, 
few points in the Union will be more attractive for 
the traveller, whether for the purpose of collecting 
interesting facts for history, or pleasant incidents for 
romance. | 

Mr. President, though the number of the members 
of this Society is limited, our semi-annual re-unions 
seldom recur, without affording occasion for notice of 
the loss of associates. In the present instance, we 
have to record the death of Cornelius Conway Felton, 
late President of Harvard College. President Felton 
died on the 26th of February last, at the age of fifty- 
four years. He was born in West Newbury, Mass. ; 
nurtured in the common walks of life; disciplined 
even by penury; while he early rose to literary dis- 
tinction, and finally to a position of honor and learn- 
ing, second to no other in America. 


Though not addicted to American archeology as a 
specialty of learning, he was a universal scholar, and a 
most instructive as well as genial associate ; and those 
who were present at our last semi-annual meeting in 
this city will recollect the great interest he both took 
and imparted in the discussions upon that occasion. 

But the forte of President Felton was, no doubt, in 
the department of Grecian archeology. That fact, 
with his intimate acquaintance with the modern as 
well as the ancient dialects of the Greeks, probably 
induced his election as a Corresponding Member of 
the Archeological Society of Athens. 

Goy. Everett (certainly a most competent witness 
in this behalf) says of President Felton, “I know of 
no one who seemed to me to take a more scholarly 
survey of Hellenic literature; who had read more 
widely and critically; who had more thoroughly 
mastered the literature as well as the language of 
the ancient Greeks; and who had penetrated further, 
and with a clearer insight, beyond the language and 
literature, into the manners, the character, and the 
genius of the people.” 

Indeed, with the aids of Roman history, and the 
lights of modern research, it is not improbable that 
President Felton knew more about the Greeks, their 
origin, languages, literature, and institutions, than they 
know about themselves; and in that view, if not an 
American archeologist, he might justly be regarded 
as the archeologist of civilization. 
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With the various literary associations to which 
President Felton belonged, the American Antiquarian 
Society would reverently place their wreath upon his 
tomb. ; 


For the Council. 


IRA MOORE BARTON. 
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Report of the Trensurer, 


‘ The Treasurer of the American Antiquarian Society submits the following 
Report: — 


sand General Fund, Oct.19,1861. . . + + + $21,066.04 
ed for dividends and interest since. + + + + 690.00 


; $21,756.04 
nt for salary and incidental expenses . - 717.05 


m’sandGeneralFund . . «~- ~ $21,038.99 













| Fund, Oct.19,1861.. . =. . - $8,486.82 
id and interest since . . . . s . 292.00 








The Librarian’s and General Fund is invested in — 


Bank of Commerce Stock . Z 5 , 7 . $1,000.00 
Blackstone Bank Stock . . ‘i : : . 500.00 
Citizens’ f a . 7 ° : ; - 1,500.00 
Fitchburg as a ° ° . A ; 600.00 
Massachusetts Bank Stock . f Z . : . 500.00 
North or ast kis ; ‘ ; - . 500.00 
Oxford ” aa . : . . . 400.00 
Quinsigamond _,, oe - : 5 ‘ . 2,800.00 
Shawmut i ee . 7 ° - 8,700.00 
Worcester 5 oe . ° ° ° - 1,100.00 
Central ° > 100.00 
Northern Railroad (N. H. ) Stock, ewalze si ated ‘ 615.00 
Three Notes with Mortgages 7 : ° 5 . 8,000.00 
Cash in hands of Treasurer * : ; . : 223.99 


———— $21,008.98 
The Collection and Research Fund is invested in — 


Bank of North America Stock . ’ : 3 . $500.00 
Bank of Commerce Stock . : . . - - 800.00 
Oxford Bank Stock . a . . ‘i : 200.00 
Webster ,, rs * . A P . ° 800.00 
Worcester Bank Stock “ 3 : E ‘ 800.00 


Fitchburg and Worcester Railroad Bonde . - a 800.00 
Northern (N.H.) Railroad Stock, eight shares. Z 410.00 
Three Notes with Mortgages . ‘ . : . 8,700.00 
Norwich and Worcester Railroad Bonds .- ; - 1,000.00 
Cash in hands of Treasurer . ° . : : 218.82 














— $8,728.82 
The Bookbinding Fund is invested in — 

Bank of Commerce Stock .« ‘ ; . ; + $2,500.00 
Webster Bank Stock . : - 5 ° : - 2,500.00 
Quinsigamond Bank Stock. - sed - 3 800.00 
Northern (N.H.) Railroad Stock, ten stauee : ; 512.50 
Cash in hands of Treasurer S im ° . . 440.91 

$6,253.41 

The Publishing Fund is invested in — 

Central Bank Stock . f ; 5 ° ; - $500.00 
City Se ae es 
Mechanics’ Bank Stock. ’ ° . . . 500.00 
National ° 3 ° . : . 400.00 
Quinsigamond Rank "Stock . tere, Sea ° 800.00 
Shawmut ‘s ane . . ‘ . . 500.00 
Note . A 3 Bee ace 500.00 
Norwich ant Worvaster Railroad Bonds oe te 28 URRaie 
Cash in hands of Treasurer > . . . ° 332.57 

$6,332.57 

Aggregate of the fourfands - . $42,353.79 

Aggregate of cash on hand, included in the foregoing 
Statement . as er ; . ° 1,216.29 








HENRY CHAPIN, Treasurer. 
ANTIQUARIAN HALL, WORCESTER, 
April 25, 1862. 
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REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN, 


On the 24th of October next, this Society will have 
attained to the age of fifty years. ‘There will then 
have been a century of semi-annual meetings. At half 
of these, it has fallen to the lot of your present Li- 
brarian to exhibit a report of increase and advance- 
ment. During this time, the growth of the Society's 
collections, if gradual, has been constant. There have 
been periods of special abundance, but none of absolute 
famine, and none in which the indications of pro- 
gress have been otherwise than favorable. Whatever 
has been gained has been without assessments upon 
members, and with very slight drafts upon the pecu- 
niary resources of the Institution. Hconomy has 
indeed been a necessity as well as a principle of the 
Society in the management of its finances. Regard- 
ing its vested funds as the only reliable guaranty of 
permanent and active vitality, its literary wealth has 
been left dependent upon the free contributions of its 
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members, and the interest in its objects which it could 
create in the community at large. This has been a 
safe and thrifty, if not a brilliant policy ; and, more- 
over, is one which public institutions have not always 
the self-denial or prudence to adopt. Cicero’s ex- 
clamation, in the ‘‘ Paradoxa,” ‘‘O dii immortales, 
non intelligunt homines quam magnum vectigal sit 
parsimonia!” was adduced in substance as a maxim 
by our President in one of the reports prepared by 
him on behalf of the Council; although, while com- 
mending parsimony as a virtue to the Society, he has, 
with human inconsistency, illustrated an opposite 
doctrine by his private example. But the Society 
has deemed it wise to be liberal, or even lavish, in 
the use of its literary and historical wealth. Acting 
upon the rule of taking a cordial interest in every 
inquiry for information, it has laid open its stores 
freely to every applicant; and, when these have 
proved insufficient, has endeavored to point out other 
and more productive channels of research. The op- 
portunity of appreciating the utility of our collections, 
thus afforded to all classes of people, has been a fruit- 
ful source of increase. Most persons are disposed to 
aid in extending those advantages whose practical 
convenience they have experienced, especially when 
enabled to perceive how this could be done with little 
cost or trouble to themselves. 

So the collections have gradually risen upon the 
generous foundation laid by our first President. Mul- 
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tiplied if miscellaneous deposits from the community 
without, continued contributions from members within, 
not infrequent instances of special liberality appro- 
priated to the supply of particular wants, and occa- 
sional opportunities of ‘ turning our spare stock,” to 
use a farmer’s phrase, into something of which we 
had more need, have been the means by which our 
accumulations were made, without impairing those 
fiscal resources of the Society that are required to 
sustain the machinery of its internal and external 
operations. 

With a prevailing sameness in the character of our 
accessions, they are not entirely without variety at 
different periods. At one time, the prominent feature 
will be the addition of a large number of bound 
volumes ready for the shelves; at another, it will be 
tracts and fugitive materials for history, not less valu- 
able after arrangement and consolidation ; at another, 
newspapers; at another, manuscripts; each in its 
turn occupying the place of importance in the list, 
and all, at times, equally entitled to the honors of 
notice. Departments lamentably deficient have some- 
times been unexpectedly and effectively supplied by 
single benefactions. Our department of biography 
was made respectable by one liberal giver. Our 
costly collection of English local histories and topo- 
graphical manuals came from the same source. From 
another liberal hand we have our Mexican history 
and archeology, comprised in the ponderous folios of 
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Lord Kingsborough; from another, much of our 
stores of ancient legal and judicial lore; from an- 
other, the large portraits of Columbus and Vesputius, 
that appropriately adorn our walls; and from the 
donor of the rich materials of personal and family 
history, before mentioned, we have those works of 
sculpture which exhibit the form of man endowed 
with its highest and divinest attributes, and impart a 
meaning and a grace to the memorials of his history 
around them. 

It has been sometimes remarked, that the lists of 
donors attached to our reports present nearly the same 
names at each recurring period. ‘To a certain extent, 
this must be true of any institution. Its immediate 
friends and supporters cannot be expected to change 
suddenly or frequently. But while some of our con- 
tributors habitually lay aside for our use such appro- 
priate matters as come in their way, and a few employ 
their leisure in almost daily exertions to seek out and 
secure for our possession whatever they deem to be 
of historical value, there are others, whose gifts, 
depending upon opportunity and convenience, are 
received only at intervals, and, however great in 
amount or importance, are less frequently the subjects 
of notice in the semi-annual statements. 

It is not intended here to refer to the means of 
progress, resulting from private liberality, which are 
outside of the particular sphere of the Librarian’s 
duties; but perhaps it will be thought advisable by 
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the Society, when it next assembles, to commemorate 
its fiftieth anniversary by arrangements providing for 
a retrospection of its past history, as a basis on which 
to rest the hopes of its future usefulness. ; 

It appears from the records of the last six months, 
that the number of donors has been one hundred and 
two; and, of these, twenty-six are members of the 
Society. 

The last, as they stand in the order of the time of 
their earliest donations, are as follows : — 


Dr. Nathaniel B. Shurtleff, seven pamphlet documents. 

Frederic W. Paine, Esq., twenty-three books, sixty-three pam- 
phlets, the London Evening Mail, the New-York Tribune, 
Vanity Fair, and the Worcester Palladium, in series; with 

illustrated papers, advertisements, cards, handbills, envelopes, 

_ autographs, &c., &c., in number and variety too great to de- 

- seribe. 

Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, five pamphlets, and a collection of 

‘ -eards, notes, advertisements, &c. 

niel Paine, Esq., twenty-one books, three hundred and fifty- 

ia two pamphlets and unbound magazines; with a multitude 

of illustrated newspapers, handbills, envelopes, and auto- 

Stephen Salisbury, eight pamphlets; a bust of President 
ker ; the History of the Williams Family ; Breval’s Travels, 

r folio volumes ; and Knox’s Campaigns in North Ame- 

wo quarto volumes. The two last-named works, now of 

° ity, were procured especially for the Society. 

ox, Esq., his collations of the folio King James’s Bibles 

he folio editions of Shakspeare ; and a patriotic article on 

and America, from the Princeton Review. 

Barry, various tracts from Chicago. 

es Sumner, his speech on the war. 
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George F. Houghton, Esq., a paper from the geological survey of 
Canada. 

Rev. Dr. Joseph B. Felt, the improved edition of his History 
of Ipswich, and his reply to the New-England Congregational- 
ism of Hon. Daniel A. White. 

Rev. Edward E. Hale, two numbers wanting in our series of 
Blackwood ; and a manuscript monograph, by himself, on the 
origin of the name of California. 

Rey. Dr. Seth Sweetser, forty-two selected pamphlets. 

Dr. Edward Jarvis, thirty-one documentary tracts, and an auto- 
graph note of Gov. James Sullivan. 

Joel Munsell, Esq., eighteen pamphlets. 

Hon. George F. Hoar, two hundred and sixty-five miscellaneous 
pamphlets. 

Hon. J. R. Bartlett, Rhode-Island public documents. 

Hon. Charles Hudson, a copy of his History of Marlborough. 

Dr. George Chandler, two books, two hundred and thirty-four 
pamphlets, four engravings, and several specimen newspa- 
pers. 

Hon. Ebenezer Torrey, files of the Political Focus, printed at 
Leominster, Mass., in 1798-9; the Telescope, or American 
Herald, printed at the same place in 1800; the Berkshire Ame- 
rican of 1826-8, and the New-England Galaxy of 1825-6. 

J. Wingate Thornfon, Esq., various tracts relating to the war ; 
several rebel and other curious newspapers; and Mr. Dawson’s 
paper on the Declaration of Independence by Massachusetts, in 
1776. 

Rev. George Allen, an engraved portrait of Gen. Scott. 

Hon. Edward Everett, a collection of notes, cards, advertise- 
ments, &e. 

Hon. Isaac Davis, seventeen volumes of books, and thirty-seven 
pamphlets. 

George Brinley, Esq., Memorial of Hon. Thomas Williams, of 
Connecticut. 

Hon. Levi Lincoln, the National Police Gazette, vol. i., 1845-6 ; 
two volumes of mixed tracts ; four volumes of manuscript letters _ 
of our first President, Dr. Thomas; one volume of manuscript 
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papers of the Revolution ; and files of the National Intellivencer 
of 1853, 1859, 1860, and 1861. 
Hon. Solomon Lincoln, a pamphlet copy of Judge Thomas’s speech, 


in Congress, on the Confiscation Bill. 


The list of donors who are not members of the 
Society includes institutions with which we have an 
interchange of publications, as well as individuals 
who have in some way favored the Society with their 
remembrance. Among the last are some whose con- 
tinuous gifts assume the character of regular contribu- 
tions. Of these we may mention Mis. H. P. Sturgis, 
of Boston; Clarendon Harris, Esq., of Worcester ; 
Rey. Caleb Davis Bradlee, of Roxbury; the Misses 
Gay, of Suffield, Conn. ; and William Lawton, Esq., of 
New Rochelle, N.Y. Rev. Thomas W. Higginson, 
Hon. George W. Richardson, Benjamin Butman, Esq., 
of Worcester, and Miss E. A. Haven, of Portsmouth, 
N.H., are placing themselves in a similar relation, and 
renew their claims to the gratitude of the Society. 

Mr. Lawton, besides other valuable favors, has been 
at great pains in perfecting and continuing the series 
of newspapers from California, containing miscellane- 
ous memorials of the aborigines of the Pacific coast, 
which, during several years, have been published in 
that fugitive manner by Mr. Alexander S. ‘Taylor. 
Although rambling and desultory, these essays contain 
much curious information; and, it is stated, are not 
likely to be reproduced in another form. 

Our former townsman, Horace Davis, Esq., has 
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sent us an extract from a newspaper, upon similar 
topics, — it may be, written by himself; and has 
renewed his promise of continuing to direct his atten- 
tion to that subject. 

The commendable practice of filing away the family 
newspaper, for preservation, has brought us valuable 
donations from neighbors whose pursuits do not often 
cross our path. Mr. Joseph Pratt, of Worcester, has 
generously transferred to our library eighteen annual 
volumes of the “‘ American Traveller,” bound; thir- 
teen volumes of the “Trumpet,” bound, — to June 9, 
1849; with files of the same, in continuation, to the end 
of 1861; and complete files of the “* New-York Tri- 
bune,” from 1850 to the end of 1861. Mr. Lewis 
Russell, of Worcester, has given us six annual yo- 
lumes of the ‘‘ Christian Freeman and Family Visitor,” 
ending with 1858. 

We are indebted to Mr. John Keith, of Worcester, 
for a bundle of interesting family letters taken from 
a house on Mason’s Hill, in Virginia, by his brother, 
an officer in a New-York regiment. Capt. C. G. 
Thornton, of the Twelfth Maine Regiment, at Ship 
Island, has sent us a specimen of New-Orleans cur- 
rency. Among the miscellaneous deposits of our 
friends have been sundry minor trophies, which we 
may venture to hold till they shall be claimed under a 
stronger or more equitable title. 

From Mr. George W. Gale, now of Worcester, but 
for several years a manufacturer of paper in the city 


of Mexico, we have received some specimens of the 
materials he was in the habit of transmuting into that 
useful fabric. One is a stamped paper of 1649, hay- 
ing upon it an old Spanish account. Another is a 
programme of theses to be defended by a certain Don, 
blessed with numerous names and titles, at the Royal 
University, in 1786, printed in Mexico on silk, and 
trimmed with silver lace. Mr. Gale also presented a 
small picture of the Madonna and Child, from a house 
near the field of battle of Contreras; a bullet having 
passed through the eye of the child. 

Mr. Edwin M. Barton, of Worcester, has made 
several appropriate donations. 

Mrs. Salisbury has kindly presented an excellent 
profile likeness, framed, of Hon. Edward Bangs, one 
of the first elected Councillors of this Society. 

There is reason to express obligation to George 
Alcott, Esq., of Charlestown, N.H., Col. S. H. Long, 
of Washington, D.C., C. J. Hoadly, Esq., of Hartford. 
Conn., §. H. Grant, Esq., Rev. J. C. Brigham, and 
Mr. Thomas F. De Voe, all of New York, for parti- 

cular favors. The “ Market Book” of Mr. De Voe, of 
which he has sent us a beautiful copy, is entitled to 
an honorable place among the curiosities of litera- 
ture. 

Henry Ward Poole, Esq., who is acting as agent 
for this Society in Mexico, has transmitted, as a dona- 
tion from himself, three Spanish volumes (one of 
which is a grammatical treatise on the native Mexican 
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language), and a large parcel of small religious tracts 
and calendars circulated by the Catholic Church. 
He expresses the intention of forwarding at another 
opportunity the collections he is making on behalf of 
the Society. 

William F. Poole, Esq., of the Boston Athenaeum, 
has placed in my hands two manuscript volumes re- 
ceived from his brother, which the Society can take, 
if they think proper to purchase them. One is an 
unpublished work of Venegas, the author of the 
“ History of California,” — being the life and virtues of 
Juan Baptista Zappa, of the Company of Jesus, in a 
folio of three hundred pages, very neatly engrossed ; 
the other, a volume of instructions for the viceroys 
of New Spain, showing the condition of the country, 
under the Spanish rule, between 1789 and 1798,— 
also very neatly and plainly written. 

There remains to be noticed a gift which will be 
regarded as of peculiar interest and value. 

The widow and children of Samuel Jennison, Esq., 
the late lamented Treasurer of the Society, have 
transferred to the library his entire collection of bio- 
graphical sketches and notes of personal history, 
whose preparation was the favorite employment of 
his life. Many of these are written out in full; but 
those relating to persons yet living appear to be 
chiefly memoranda of facts and dates for future use, 
with occasional comments interspersed. Properly 
arranged in suitable volumes, with space provided for 

























continuance or completion, they will constitute a 
record of constantly increasing curiosity and impor- 
tance. 

It is remarkable how wide a field Mr. Jennison 
embraced in his observations. He seems to have 
comprehended in his plan everybody that he knew, 
and almost everybody of whom he had heard. I have 
no doubt that every member of the Society will be 
found upon the list. It may be a formidable reflection 
to quiet persons, that a stranger is watching them, and 
taking notes of when and where they were born, 
when and whom they married, and what part they 
are playing in the drama of life; but after-genera- 
tions will be thankful for such information. | 
In that strange comedy, with a strange title, ““ The 
Funeral,” by Sir Richard Steele, the undertaker (an 
earlier type of the class of Old Mortalities than the 
- more celebrated character delineated by Sir Walter 
Scott), having been badgered by some gay noblemen, 
turns upon them, and says, — 
és Look you, gentlemen! I have a book at home, 
call my ‘ Domesday Book,’ where I have the 
distemper of every man of quality in town, 
w when you should drop.” 
ok you, gentlemen! The Antiquarian sierng 
k at home, no matter what it is called, where 
sd your ages and qualities; and it knows to 
of reputation you should rise, and what 
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An important and highly curious archeological 
document has been transmitted to the Society, — the 
result of a correspondence between our President and 
Dr. James H. Salisbury, of Newark, Ohio. Several 
years ago, the Society made an appropriation for a 
survey of the peculiar earthworks of Wisconsin, by 
Mr. I. A. Lapham. These earthworks, it will be 
remembered, though but slightly raised above the 
surface of the ground, are, some of them, of very 
large horizontal dimensions, and exhibit the forms of 
birds, beasts, reptiles, war-clubs, arrow-heads, and 
other regular figures. They are often grouped in 
large numbers, accompanied by crosses, straight lines, 
and curved, angular, or circular embankments. The 
numerous plans and descriptions prepared for the 
Antiquarian Society, were, on account of the great 
expense required for their publication, transferred to 
the Smithsonian Institution, and, by the greater means 
of that body, carried through the press. But, though 
conducted with great care and fidelity, these surveys 
throw no satisfactory light upon the origin or purpose 
of the structures themselves. It was simply shown 
how they were shaped, and in what manner they were 
associated together in groups, or placed in particular 
solitary positions; that they were not mounds of 
sepulture, for they contained no remains or relics 
of their own period; and that they could neither 
have been used for defence, nor for the ceremonial 
purposes indicated by many of the earthworks of the 
Ohio Valley. 
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The discovery of Dr. Salisbury, and his brother, 
Mr. C. B. Salisbury, is, that analogous figures, and, to 
some extent, exactly similar ones, are found engraved 
upon rocks so situated as to afford protection from the 
action of the elements, and are so arranged and com- 
bined as to present the appearance of a significant 
inscription. 

It will be seen that these new conditions open a 
fresh field of speculation and research, and point to 
results of whose importance we can as yet form no 
just anticipations ; while the investigations are an apt 
and fitting sequel to those which the Society com- 
menced some years ago. The Messrs. Salisbury entitle 
these communications ‘“* A Memoir upon Ancient Pic- 
tographic or Symbolic Rock and Earth Writing in 
Licking and Fairfield Counties, Ohio; with accurate 
Surveys and Descriptions of the Ancient Earthworks 
of Newark.” The inscribed rocks being in the 
neighborhood of Newark, they have added to their 
descriptions and illustrations of them a new and more 
particular survey of the magnificent remains of abo- 
riginal labor and art which exist at that place, 
developing many new and noteworthy features, and 
correcting and enlarging previous accounts. 

As the paper, with its elaborate and beautiful 
drawings, its minute explanations, and its learned 
comparisons, will undoubtedly be referred to an ap- 
propriate Committee for the consideration of its 
merits, it is inexpedient to speak of it more specifi- 
cally here. : 
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‘The accessions of the last six months, besides 
manuscripts and miscellaneous matters of more than 
ordinary interest and numbers, consist of one hundred 
and seventy-six books, and one thousand six hee 
dred and forty-one pamphlets. 


S. F. HAVEN, Lsbrartas 
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THE NAME OF CALIFORNIA. 


My attention was accidentally directed, a few weeks 
since, to what I think will prove the origin of the 
name of California, as applied to the peninsula so 
known. So far as I have seen, this account of the 
origin has escaped the attention of the historians; 
but I take the liberty to mention it to the Society, 
that I may ask if any of the chroniclers of California 
have alluded to it. 

The name of California was given by Cortes, who 
discovered the peninsula in the year 1535. For the 
statement that he named it, we have the authority of 
Herrera.* It is proved, I think, that the expedition 
of Mendoza, in 1532, did not see California: it is 
certain that they gave it no name. Humboldt saw, 
in the archives of Mexico, a statement in manuscript, 
that it was discovered in 1526; + but for this there is 





* Decade viii. book vi. 
+ It would be very desirable to have a new examination of the manuscript 
alluded to. 
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no other authority. It is certain that the name does 
not appear till 1535. 

No etymology of this name has been presented, 
satisfactory to the historians. Venegas,* the Jesuit 
historian of California, writing in 1758, sums up the 


matter in these words: — 


“The most ancient name is California, used by Bernal Dias, 
limited to a single bay. I could wish to gratify the reader by the 
etymology and true origin of this name; but in none of the various 
dialects of the natives could the missionaries find the least traces of 
. such a name being given by them to the country, or even to any 
harbor, bay, or small part of it. Nor can I subscribe to the ety- 
mology of some writers, who suppose the name to be given to it 
by the Spaniards, on their feeling an unusual heat at their first 
landing here ; that they thence called the country California, com- 
pounding the two Latin words calida and fornax, ‘a hot furnace.’ 
I believe few will think the adventurers could boast of so much 
literature.” 


I believe the Californian authors of our own time 
agree with Venegas in rejecting this forced etymo- 
logy. The word to be made from it should be ‘ Cali- 
dafornacia.” Dr. Bushnell, who says the heat of the 
interior valleys is that of a baker's furnace, speaks of 
a region which Cortes never saw. It must be recol- 
lected, that, though Bernal Dias only uses the name 
for the bay, we have Herrera’s better authority for 
saying that Cortes saw it to the peninsula. But 





* The work of Venegas is chiefly due to the labors of Father Andres Marcos 
Buniel, according to Greenhow. 
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neither peninsula nor bay is the oven described by 
Dr. Bushnell. 

Clavigero, in his “ History of California,” after 
giving this etymology, offers as an alternative the 
following, as the opinion “of the learned Jesuit, D. 
Giuseppe Compoi:” “He believes that the name is 
composed of the Spanish word cala, which means ‘a 
little cove of the sea;’ and the Latin fornix, which 
means ‘the vault of a building.’” He thinks these 
words are thus applied, “‘ because, within Cape St. 
Lucas, there is a little cove of the sea, towards the 
western part of which rises a rock, so worn out, that 
on the upper part of the hollow is seen a vault, as 
perfect as if made by art. Cortes, therefore, observ- 
ing this cala, or cove, and this vault, probably called 
this port California, or cala and fornix ; speaking 
half in Spanish, half in Latin.” 

Clavigero suggests, as an improvement on this 
somewhat wild etymology, that Cortes may have said 
Cala fornax, “Cove furnace ;” speaking, as in the 
Jesuit’s suggestion, in two languages. 

I am told that the Rev. Dean Trench, in one of his 
etymological works, suggests the Greek «a2 opveia, — 
implying that the province seemed to the early settlers 
to have the attractions of a “beautiful adultery.” I 
haye not myself found this passage: but I remember 
that Mr. Powers, the sculptor, represents California 
as a naked woman, seductive in front, but concealing 
a thorn bush in her hands behind; and he describes 
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his statue as intended to represent her false seduc- 
tions. Of this etymology, it is enough to say, that 
Cortes and his men knew nothing of the seductions, 
— never finding gold or any thing else tempting there ; 
and that the theory requires more, yet worse, scholar- 
ship at their hands than that of calida fornax. 

Of all such speculations, Mr. Greenhow says very 
fitly, ‘‘ None of them are satisfactory, or even in- 


genious.” 


It is in the worthless romance of the “Sergas of 
Esplandian,” the son of Amadis of Gaul, —a book 
long since deservedly forgotten, — that there is to be 
found, I believe, the source from which the adven- 
turers transferred the name “ California” to the new 
region of their discovery. 

Towards the close of this romance, the various 
Christian knights assemble to defend the Emperor of 
the Greeks and the city of Constantinople against the 
attacks of the Turks and Infidels. On this occasion, 
in a romance published first in 1510, — twenty-five 
years before Cortes discovered the American Cali- 
fornia, — the name appears, with precisely our spell- 
‘ing, in the following passage : — 


Sergas, ch. 157. — ‘* Know that, on the right hand of the Indies, 
there is an island called California, very near to the Terrestrial 
Paradise, which was peopled with black women, without any men 
among them, because they were accustomed to live after the 
fashion of Amazons. They were of strong and hardened bodies, 
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of ardent courage, and of great force. The island was the strong- 
est in the world, from its steep rocks and great cliffs. Their arms 
were all of gold; and so were the caparisons of the wild beasts 
which they rode, after having tamed them: for in all the island 
there is no other metal. They lived in caves very well worked 
out; they had many ships, in which they sailed to other parts to 
carry on their forrays. . . 

“In this island, called California, are many griffins, on account 
of the great savageness of the country, and the immense quantity of 
wild game to be found there. .. . 

* Now, in the time that those great men of the Pagans sailed 
[against Constantinople] with those great fleets of which I have 
told you, there reigned in this Island of California a queen, very 
large of body, very beautiful, in the prime of her years, desirous 
to achieve great things; strong, brave, eager, and of good courage, 
—more than any of those who had before this held her kingdom. 
And, hearing tell how the greater part of the world was moving 
against the Christians, not knowing what sort of thing the Chris- 
tians were, and having no knowledge of other countries but those 
which were near her own; desiring to see the world and its various 
races; thinking that, with the great power which she and her 
people could bring, of all that they gained, she would, from her 
strength and rank, obtain the greater part, — she talked with all 
those who were skilful in war, and told them that it would be well, 
if, embarking in their greatest fleets, they followed in the way in 
which so many great princes and lords were following. Animat- , 
ing and encouraging them, she set before them the great honors 
and inducements which such a course offered them; above all, 
showing them how much more fame they would gain through 
all the world than if they remained in this island, where, doing 
only what their grandmothers did, they were only buried alive, — 
living like those who were dead; passing their days, without 
fame or glory, as the brute beasts do.” 


By these persuasions, she induces them to join in 


the attack on Constantinople; and they sail with fifty 
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griffins, to act as a sort of flying armored squadron 
under their orders. 

The name of this queen is Calafia. Arrived at 
the war, she fights with Norandel, the brother of 
Amadis ; and afterwards, being overcome by the 
great hero Amadis himself, she is taken prisoner. 
In the Christian court, she is converted to Christiani- 
ty, and marries Talanque, nephew of Amadis, and 
son of Galaor; with whom she goes back to Cali- 
fornia, promising to abolish its Amazonian customs. 
The griffins prove poor allies; preferring to attack 
the naked Turks, and leaving the Greeks in their 
armor. 

The name “ California” thus appears in several 
distinct passages in the history. 

This romance, as I have said, is believed to have 
been printed first in 1510. No copies of this edition, 
however, are extant. But, of the edition of 1519,a 
copy is preserved: and there are copies of successive 
editions of 1521, 1525, and 1526; in which last year, 
two editions were published, — one at Seville, and the 
other at Burgos. All of these are Spanish. 

It follows, almost certainly, that Cortes and his 
followers, in 1535, must have been acquainted with 
the romance ; and, as they sailed up the west side of 
Mexico, they supposed they were precisely at the 
place indicated, — “ in the right hand of the Indies.” 
It will be remembered also, that, by sailing in the 
same direction, Columbus, in his letter to the sove- 
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reigns, says “he shall be sailing towards the Ter- 
restrial Paradise.” We need not suppose that Cortes 
believed the romance, more than we do; though we 
assert that he borrowed a name from it to indicate the 
peninsula he found “ on the right side of the Indies, 
near to the Terrestrial Paradise.” If it is necessary 
to analyze very carefully his motive for borrowing a 
name from a romance then so generally known, it 
will be enough to say, that this romance credited the 
‘Island of California” with great treasures of gold; 
and that it placed it very near the East Indies, in 
quest of which all the adventurers of that time were 
sailing. There is, however, no more reason for giving 
a serious motive for such a nomenclature, than there 
is for the motive with which La Salle or his com- 
panions gave the name of La Chine to the point in 
Canada from which they hoped to reach China. 
It-is not strange that ecclesiastical historians, like 
Venegas, should, in the eighteenth century, have lost 
sight of this origin of the name. It was not until 
1683 that the Jesuit fraternity succeeded in planting 
an establishment there. Even then, their establish- 
ment was not permanent. For a century and a half, 
therefore, after Cortes’s discovery, the province was 
of no value to any one, and its name was of as little 
‘interest. Long before the Jesuits planted it, the 
romance which gave it name was forgotten. 
_ After 1542, no edition of the “Sergas of Hsplandi- 
an” was printed in Spain, so far as we know, till 1575 ; 
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and, after that of 1587, none for two hundred and 
seventy years more. ‘The re-action had come. When 
the curate burned the books of Don Quixote, he 
burned this among the rest: he saved “ Amadis of 
Gaul,’ but he burned “ Esplandian.” ‘* We will not 
spare the son,” said he, “for the virtues of his 
father.” These words show Cervantes’s estimate of 
it as early as 1605. It is not surprising, then, that 
an ecclesiastic like Venegas should not know, in 
1758, the wild geography of the romance two cen- 
turies and more after it was written. D’Herbelay, 
the early French paraphraser of this romance, retains 
the whole story of the queen, but transfers the situa- 
tion of California to the source of the river Borys- 
thenes, near the descent of the Riphean Mountains. 

The only effort to introduce it to modern readers, 
in any European country, until the recent Spanish 
reprint of 1857, is in the wretched paraphrase by 
Tressan, published in France in the last century. 
This author, as if to add to the probability of the 
tale, omits the name “ California” in each of the 
passages relating to it; so that, even in his forgot- 
ten work, we do not get hold of the lost clew. 

The original work is now so rare, that I think the 
copies in the valuable library of Mr. Ticknor are 
the only ones in Massachusetts. To his invaluable 
collection, and to that kind courtesy which opens it 
to every student, and illustrates it from the treasures 
of his own studies, am I indebted for all the autho- 
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rities of value which I am able to cite here. There 
is no copy of the “ Esplandian”’ in our leading public 
libraries. In the large public libraries of the city of 
New York, there is no copy of any of these romances, 
which made the lay literature of the first century 
after printing was invented; but in the small yet 
well-selected library of the Free Academy of New 
York, and in that of Congress, I found the “ Amadis” 
and ‘ Esplandian,” in the recent Spanish edition, 
edited by D. Pascal de Gayangos. 

The “ Esplandian” was written by Garcia Ordonez 
de Montalvo, the translator of the “ Amadis.” In 
ascribing to it the origin of the name “ California,” 
I know that I furnish no etymology for that word. I. 
have not found the word in any earlier romances. 
I will only suggest, that the root Calif, the Spanish 
spelling for the sovereign of the Mussulman power 
of the time, was in the mind of the author as he 
invented these Amazon allies of the Infidel power. 


EDWARD E. HALE. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 


ANNUAL MEETING, OCT. 21, 1862, IN WORCESTER. 


THERE was a large attendance of members; Hon. 
STEPHEN Saispury, President, in the chair. 

Hon. Bensamin F. Tuomas read the Report of the 
Council. 

The Librarian read his Report. 

The Report of the Treasurer, Hon. Henry Carin, 
was read by the President. 

On motion of Hon. Levi Lincotn, these were re- 
ferred to the Publishing Committee, to be printed at 
their discretion. Gov. Lincoln also offered the follow- 
ing resolution : — 

* Resolved, That the American Antiquarian Society 
thankfully accept the volumes of collections of ex- 
tracts from the public papers, and daily records and 
documents, relating to the war of Secession, presented 
by Pickering Dodge, Esq.; and gratefully recognize 
his generous offer to continue the collection and 
preservation of such interesting materials, to be de- 
posited with this Society, for the use of the future 
history of the country.” 
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Grorce Cuanpier, M.D., and NarHanriet PAtne, 

Esq.. were appointed a Committee to audit the 
) ] 

account of the Treasurer, to report to the Coun- 
cil. 

Voted. To proceed to the election of President. 

b) 
Cuar.es Fotsom, Esq., and Dr. Jonn GREEN, were 
b) - > 

requested to collect and count the votes. ‘They re- 
ported that the whole number was for Hon. STEPHEN 


SALISBURY. 


Mr. Sattspury, on signifying his acceptance of the 
office, made the following remarks : — 


GENTLEMEN or THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN SoctETY, — 

I thank you for the renewed evidence of respect 
and confidence with which you have honored me. I 
cannot conceal from you how small is my share of 
the work which has produced the satisfactory results 
which have been reported to you. In my endeavors 
to perform the duties of my position, I have been 
aided and encouraged by the wise arrangement of 
presiding officers adopted by this Society, according 
to a safe rule of strategy, in placing the greater force 
in the reserve, on either side of the presidential chair. 
I shall hope still to be sustained, as in time past, by 
the reverence of age and the tireless energy of youth ; 
by the patriarch of historical scholars in this Com- 
monwealth on the one side, and on the other by him 
who renews his youth, like the eagle, in the intel- 
lectual efforts of the eightieth year of his honorable 
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and most industrious life, completed in this present 
week. 

In connection with these personal allusions, I can- 
not forbear to digress so far as to call attention to 
the fact, that another veteran of our Society — Hon. 
Rejoice Newton, who performed the important duties 
of your Recording Secretary for thirty-nine years — is 
present at this meeting, enjoying perfect health, after 
having passed his eightieth birthday on the 18th 
instant. 

Without disparagement of the valuable services of 
the wise men who were my predecessors in this office, 
I must take notice of the fact, that the happy pro- 
gress of the bark in which the hopes of this Society 
are freighted, for the past fifty years, has not chiefly 
depended on any nominal pilot since the distinguished 
founder, who laid the keel, and put on board the first 
and best part of the cargo. Our Association is no 
modern craft, driven by a single engine. It resem- 
bles more an ancient quadréme, greatly aided, indeed, 
by the favoring gales of Aquilo, Eurus, Notus, and 
Zephyrus, but sustained in its way by the unremitting 
labors of its own crew. 


“ Olli remigio noctemque diemque fatigant.” 


And at the stroke-oar, which is the real rudder of our 
course, — 

“Princeps ante omnes . . . Palinurus agebat;” 
a Palinurus whose watchful service labor does not 
impair, and Somnus cannot overcome. 
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Though the reasons, set forth in the Report of the 
Council, for the omission of a public celebration of 
the happy termination of the first half-century of the 
existence of this Society, must be sufficient, the mem- 
bers everywhere will observe with high satisfaction 
that the period has given occasion to engage a filial 
hand to add a new and beautiful column to the monu- 
ment of the illustrious founder. 

The excellent Report of our associate prompts me 
also to bring to notice an omission in his account of 
the sale of the estate given by the founder for the 
occupation of this Society. The Society should not 
forget that it was indebted to the generous example 
and influence of our friend, and other members of 
his family, for the gratuitous relinquishment of claims 
to the reversion of this property by the heirs of Dr. 
‘Thomas, 


A Committee, consisting of Rey. Dr. George E. 
Ellis, Hon. Ira M, Barton, and Hon. Ebenezer Torrey, 
Was appointed to report a list of names for the other 
offices of the Society. The gentlemen named in the 
following list, having been recommended by them, 
were unanimously chosen; — 





Vice- Presidents. 

Rey. WILLIAM JENKS, D.D. Boston. 
Hon. LEVI LINCOLN, LL.D. WoRCESTER. 
Council. 

Bose iIsAAO DAVIS; LL.D. .*. .. . .. se eG es WOROURSTIR. 
GEORGE LIVERMORE, Esq. .... - ») % jeep ha eee AMERIDGR, 
WATHANIEL B. SHURTLEFF, M.D. .... + «% + « « Boston. 
CHARLES FOLSOM, Esq. ...... ; CAMBRIDGE. 
SI AMMAR TIMING IH) te Bites « 8 ss +e « » 60) 2 “WORCESTER, 
Hom. PLINY MERRICK, LL.D. ..-..-.-+-+.-. Boston. 
Hon. JOHN P. BIGELOW... . . - ee ees . Bosron. 
SAMUEL F. HAVEN, Esa... .. . Oars . Worcester. 
myn PORTER «+. «+ s » 6 « + « © +» « WORCESTER, 
EIDVOAR IIA LE Goi Sha ee ee Bosron. 
: opt ' Secretary of Foreign Correspondence. 
JARED SPARKS, LL.D... . - . - + + + + + + + + + CAMBRIDGE. 
wre oe 
WP THOMAS UL Di opt 026 ote» . Boston. 






' - Recording Secretary. 





Treasurer. 
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On motion of Judge Thomas, Voted, That the 
Council be requested to make arrangements for a 
~ suitable commemoration of the close of the first half- 





century of the existence of the Society. 
The meeting was then dissolved. 


EDWARD MELLEN, 
Recording Secretary. 





REPORT OF THE COUNCIL. 


Ar the close of half a century, the Society might, 
under other circumstances, fairly look for a careful 
and elaborate history of its rise and progress. Such 
history would make an appropriate part of its semi- 
centennial commemoration. That commemoration is 
not given up, but deferred to happier and more peace- 
ful times: God only knows how long deferred. We 
are too much absorbed in the thoughts and cares and 
anxieties of the present and near future for a patient 
retouching of the monuments of the past. The clink 
of the hammer and of the chisel are lost in the 
din of arms. Old Mortality himself would be startled 
from his labor of love by the cry of an afflicted coun- 
try: “Let the dead bury their dead: take up your cross, 
and follow me.” <A rapid glance at some of the land- 
marks on our path must therefore suffice. 

Our history goes back a hundred and seven years, 
to the printing-office of Zachariah Fowle, on Middle 
Street, in the Provincial town of Boston; and to the 


lad, of the venerable age of six years, raised upon a 
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bench eighteen inches high to stick the types for the 
ballad of the “ Lawyer's Pedigree.” Our life is bound 
up in the lad’s life. There is in him the germ of no- 
ble manhood. In this school of early struggle and 
narrow fortune, he will develop it. The printing of- 
fice is one of the best of colleges; and printing, the 
most encyclopedic of arts. In diffusing knowledge, 
he acquires it. In lighting the torch for others, he 
kindles his own. Self-developed, he is strongly deve- 
loped. We are apt to overvalue the facilities of cul- 
ture. ‘There may be too much nursing and dandling. 
Sturdy vigor and self-reliance come from effort and 
trial. The lad has a hard road to travel, and he must 
go on his own feet. In eleven years, he had got well 
the elementary branches of learning; could think for 
himself; write good, plain, sensible English, with a 
dash of satire in it; and make tolerable verses for the 
poet’s corner. 

At the age of seventeen, he finds his way to Nova 
Scotia, and into the service of one Henry, a somewhat 
heavy-moulded Dutchman and indifferent printer. 
The principal work of editing and printing the “ Hali- 
fax Gazette” devolves upon him, because the master 
is indolent, and the boy able and willing. He is 
found quite competent to the task. He carries his 
Boston love of liberty with him; hates the Stamp Act 
cordially, and puts his paper in mourning for its pass- 
age, to teach his readers by example how the thing 
had been done in the Pennsylvania journals. He 
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cuts the stamps from the paper sent from England; 
and then announces, that, as no more stamped paper 
could be had, the ‘“‘ Gazette,” in future, would be print- 
ed without stamps. Having some inbred notions of 
English liberty, he declines to be arrested without 
legal warrant, and baftles Provincial power by Yankee 
tact and good sense. He is in training for a wider 
field. 

He leaves Halifax, and, after some wanderings, 
gets back to Boston. At the age of twenty-one, in 
company with his old master, Zachariah Fowle, he 
starts the ‘“‘ Massachusetts Spy,” triweekly; prints it for 
three months, and gives it up. He is not discouraged. 
He is of the men who get new strength from contact 
with the earth, new vigor from a fall. In March, 
1771, he starts a weekly paper with the same title. 
He opened its columns at first to Whigs and Tories, 
but found this course satisfied neither party; and, 
being himself a true Whig, he gave the paper unre- 
servedly to the cause of the people. The “Spy” was 
a power in the Massachusetts Bay. It was edited 
with pluck and good sense, and among its contribu- 
tors were some of the best writers of the Province. 
The Government tried to buy the publisher: he 
would not be bought. It tried to drive him: he would 
not be driven. It tried to alarm him; but he was 


without fear. For an essay, which disturbed the 


serenity of the Governor and Council, he was sum- 
moned before them. Knowing his rights, and how to 
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maintain them, he refused to go. He had read a 
little book, called the “‘ Englishman’s Right,” by Sir 
John Hawlles, reprinted by his friends, Edes and Gill, 
in 1772. The Government officials tried to indict him; 
but the grand jury said, ‘‘ Ignoramus.” 

Threatened with violence by the British soldiery 
then holding the rebel town of Boston, he, in April, 
1775, packed up a press and types, and, with the aid 
of Gen. Warren, got them over the Charles River in 
the night, and thence to Worcester. On the 19th, the 
young printer was at Lexington with the Provincial 
militia, opposing the progress of the king’s troops to 
Concord. On the 20th, he came to Worcester, and 
opened his printing-office, and resumed the publica- 
tion of the “Spy.” With four years’ interruption, he 
continued its publication to 1802. Two of these four 
years (1776 and 1778), he leased the establishment to 
others. The other two years (1786 and 1787), in con- 
sequence of the law of the State taxing advertise- 
ments in newspapers, he substituted for the “Spy” the 
“Worcester Magazine,” in pamphlet form. 

Few men rendered better service to their country. 
Through the dark days of the Revolution, through 
the darker days of confusion and disorder which fol- 
lowed, he “ bated not a jot of heart or hope.” ‘The war 
was fought with the pen as well as with the sword, 
and he was among its best soldiers. Happy, thrice 
happy men were our fathers, who lived to see their 
toils and sacrifices consummated and crowned by 
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“liberty in law;” by Union under a Constitution in 
which central power was reconciled with local inde- 
pendence, the gentlest restraint with the highest se- 
curity, the broadest equality with the firmest order ; 
by a Government felt only in its blessings, under 
whose benign influence the nation sprang up to great- 
ness, our commerce whitening every sea, the stars on 
our banner kindled by the light of a never-setting 
sun, — the fear of kings; to struggling humanity, in- 
spiration and hope. 
“But yesterday, the word of Cmsar might 


Have stood against the world: now lies he there, 
And none so poor to do him reverence.” 


Pardon the digression. 

After the war, our founder embarked in a large 
business, which he conducted with skill, enterprise, 
and judgment, and, as the fruit of these, with the high- 
est success. His business was with books. He ma- 
nufactured the paper of which the books were made, 
printed them, bound them, and sold them at whole- 
sale and retail. His business would be regarded as 
very extensive, even in this age of the multiplication 
of books. Viewed with reference to the time and 
place (a village then so far in the interior), it affords 
striking proof of his indomitable energy and skill. 
As editor of a newspaper and almanac, as printer, 
publisher, and bookseller, the name of Isaiah Thomas 
became, throughout the country, a household word. 
No traveller passed through the village, without stop- 
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ping to see his establishment; and he was spoken 
of, now as the Baskerville, and now as the Didot, of 
America. 

With private enterprise he united public spirit 
and generous hospitality; and, for half a century, the 
most distinguished citizen of Worcester was its first 
printer. 

Mr. Thomas acquired in thirty years a competent 
fortune, and in 1802 sold his business to his son, who 
bore his name and shared his tastes. Our founder 
was a man who could not be idle. He read and 
loved books as well as made them. Several years 
were devoted to gathering the materials for and 
writing the “History of Printing in America;” a work 
which, of itself, would have given him a permanent 
and honorable place in the history of American let- 
ters. 

In his business as bookseller, in collecting the ma- 
terials for his history, as a bibliomaniac by nature, he 
had collected a library especially rich in American 
history. His researches had taught him the value of 
such a collection; his observation and experience had 
shown him how quickly the sources of our history 
were drying up, how rapidly the monuments of the 
past were crumbling and wasting away. 

He saw and understood, no man better, from what 
infinitely varied and minute sources the history of a 
nation’s life was to be drawn; and that the only safe 
rule was to ‘“‘ to gather up all the fragments, so that 
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nothing be lost.” He conceived the project of this 
Institution, of making his own library the basis of its 
collections, and of giving to the cause of good letters 
a large part of the fortune he had acquired in their 
service. Never did a man pay more liberally the 
debt he owed to his profession than did the Worces- 
ter printer in the history of the art, and in the 
founding and endowing of this Institution. 

Our charter was granted on the 24th of October, 
1812. The persons incorporated were among the 
most eminent citizens of the Commonwealth in the 
different walks of cultivated life. Of this goodly fel- 
lowship, but two survive, — Josiah Quincy and Levi 
Lincoln ; to speak of whose record is to repeat fami- 
liar history; to praise whom is to gild refined gold. 
Fortunati ambo! seri in celum redeant. 

Upon the organization of the Society, Mr. Thomas 
was elected President, and continued to hold the office 
till his death in the spring of 1831. 

The library given by him, consisting of about three 
thousand volumes, was kept for eight years at his man- 
sion, on Court Hill; he constantly adding to its stores. 
In the fall of 1820, it was removed to Antiquarian 
Hall, erected for the Society, by Mr. Thomas, at an ex- 
pense of about ten thousand dollars. Upon his death, 
in 1831, he gave, by his will, funds for the support of 
a permanent librarian and other purposes, amounting, 
in the aggregate, to twenty-four thousand dollars. 
His entire gifts to the Society, in books, building, and 
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legacies by his will, exceed forty thousand dollars. 
He gave also to the Society unwearied devotion and 
the most vigilant care and oversight. 

The Society went on quietly, without parade; suc- 
cessfully accomplishing the purpose, gradually becom- 
ing more and more clearly defined, of collecting and 
preserving the materials of American history. It 
has published four volumes of Collections and Trans- 
actions, which, where original, are marked by pro- 
found learning and thorough research; and, where 
republications, by careful editing and annotations. It 
is not too much to say, they are among the most valua- 
ble contributions that have been made to American 
history. 

After the ‘Antiquarian Hall” had been used for 
thirty years, it was found to have great defects, and 
especially that the ground on which it was built was 
full of water; so that the building was extremely 
damp, and the books suffered from mould. Upon 
thorough examination of the hall and lot, and an 
estimate of the expense of draining the land and rais- 
ing and thoroughly repairing the building, it became 
manifest that the best economy was to dispose of the 
old building, and to erect a new one upon a more fa- 
vorable site, and adapted to the growing wants of the 
library. It was easy to reach that conclusion, but 
not easy to carry it into execution. The want of the 
Society was a common one,— want of sufficient funds. 
But never was an institution so fortunate as ours in 
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having the right man at the right place. The munifi- 
cence of the last President, rivalling that of the first, 
breached the chasm; gave us an admirable lot for the 
building, and the sum of five thousand dollars to- 
wards its structure. To these he has added a fund, 
for binding books and pamphlets, of five thousand 
dollars; anda contribution, to the Publishing Fund, of 
about four thousand dollars ; some of the most valua- 
ble contributions to the library, and the admirable 
statues of Moses and the Christ. The entire contri- 
butions, including the land for the building, cannot 
fall short of twenty thousand dollars. 

The Society will start on its second half-century in 
good condition,—with its hall erected, at a cost, ex- 
cluding the land, of $18,000; a library of over thirty 
thousand volumes; a permanent fund of $42,534; 
and many friends, favored of fortune, waiting anxious- 
ly for a favorable opportunity to illustrate their bene- 
ficence. 

For the additions to the library during the last six 
months, and for the present condition of the funds, 
the Council refer to the Reports of the Librarian and 
Treasurer, herewith submitted. But, saith the wise 
man, “ better is the end of a thing than the beginning 
thereof.” 

When this Institution was founded, the country was 
at war with a foreign foe. The close of our first 
half-century finds us amid the convulsions of civil 


war, in a struggle for national life. The writer. of 
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this brief Report confesses that he has found it impos- 
sible wholly to withdraw the mind, even for an hour, 
from the theme which fills every heart, and trembles 
on every lip; which breaks into prayer, melts into 
tears, kindles into flame; the last thought at night, 
the first thought of morning,— our country, our dis- 
tracted, afflicted country; perplexed, but not in de- 
spair; cast down, but not destroyed; wrestling, we 
fondly trust, with adversity, as Jacob wrestled with 
the angel, to wring from it its blessing; veiled and 
eclipsed as the sun, to come forth again with life and 
light and glory in its beams. 


For the Council. 
B. F. THOMAS. 


NOTE. 


In the permanent fund above named is included the Publication Fund, raised by 
the contributions of forty-two gentlemen, whose names are herewith printed. The 
most grateful acknowledgments of the Society are due to them for their liberality. 

It appears from the accounts of our late Treasurer, that one of the sums, 
understood to have been remitted to him, by some mischance failed to reach his 
hand. In one or two cases, the original subscription has been increased. 

The sum of six thousand dollars, first proposed to constitute the fund, being 
found quite inadequate to the object intended, the Council have not regarded the 
subscription as closed, in the hope that additions may yet be made to its amount. 


Subscribers to the Publication Fund. 
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REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN. 


In a more favorable condition of public affairs, the 
termination of half a century from the incorporation 
of this Society would doubtless have been comme- 
morated by special observances; but, under the sad 
uncertainties of the present moment, neither retrospec- 
tions nor anticipations can be indulged in with the 
satisfaction and pleasure which should characterize 
such occasions. 

The semi-centennial anniversary of our Institution 
happens to be coeval with an epoch in the life of the 
nation, whose importance overshadows all things else; 
and, while the existence of the nation itself is at 
stake, any celebration connected with its history 
would seem to be inappropriate. But war is always 
History’s period of renewal; in a sense, its Spring- 
time, when new heroes are budding, who may develop 
into blessings or curses, and fresh events are bursting 
into life, which will be fruitful of good or ill to dis- 
tant generations. In such times, the duties of the 
antiquary relate rather to that which is, and is to be, 
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than to that which has been; and, in his office of col- 
lector, he is bound to provide for the antiquity of the 
future, even at the risk of neglecting the antiquity 
of the present: since, in the latter case, the means of 
information are already fixed, even if undiscovered ; 
while, in the former case, they are to be created and 
preserved by his labors. 

It was in a period of war that this Society began 
its existence ; and doubtless a consciousness that our 
country was entering upon a new career as a bellige- 
rent power, and assuming for the first time all the 
duties and responsibilities of one of the great sove- 
reignties of the world, may have had an influence 
upon the minds of its founders. Some of them were 
in active life when the nation came into being; and, in 
the chain of causes, we may perhaps find, in another 
and earlier war, the source from which this Institu- 
tion sprang. It was on the 19th of April, 1775, that 
its originator and principal founder transferred his 
printing establishment from Boston to Worcester; and 
the first publication, in a book form, that here issued 
from his press, was a narrative of the military opera- 
tions of that eventful day. It was the first book ever 

printed in Worcester. ‘The first thing ever printed in 
this place was his newspaper, the ‘“‘ Massachusetts 
Spy, or American Oracle of Liberty,” of May 3; hay- 
ing at its head the patriotic and significant motto, 
** Americans! liberty or death! join or die!” Our 
copies have upon them the testimony of Mr. Thomas, 
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in his handwriting, that these are the first specimens 
of typography which Worcester produced. The pre- 
vious number of the “Spy” was printed in Boston, 
on the 6th of April; and under the title was the 
figure of a serpent, divided into parts, each part 
representing a State, except that designed for New 
England, which was all one,—as if incapable of di- 
vision. ‘This prostrate and helpless form a dragon 
stood ready to devour; and above it were the same 
warning words, ‘‘ Join or die!” 

The * Oracle of Liberty” then is not less an oracle 
now, — as full of truth and meaning to us as it was to 
our fathers. 

Dr. Thomas seems to have formed at this period 
his habit of preserving the memorials of passing 
events as they appeared in print, which, with his 
illustrations of typography and miscellaneous histori- 
cal collections, in process of time grew into a library 
valuable both for its extent and its peculiarity. It is 
understood that his desire for the perpetuation and 
increase of these results of his wise forethought and 
considerate prudence suggested the design of that 
organization, which, as the American Antiquarian So- 
ciety, is represented here to-day, at the end of fifty 
years, with increased obligations to honor his memory 
and imitate his example. 

In the last Annual Report of the Council to the 
Society, prepared by Judge Merrick, the importance 
of securing every occurring memorial or illustration of 
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the great crisis through which our country is passing 
was urged and enlarged upon; and, although no spe- 
cific action in reference to that object was taken at 
the meeting, the recommendations of the Council 
were understood as intended to stimulate the efforts of 
the Society and its officers in that direction. Your 
Librarian has endeavored to make the best use of his 
means and opportunities ; and many friends of the In- 
stitution, as well as members, have contributed to the 
purpose. 

Single newspapers from the Rebel States, speci- 
mens of their currency, their postage-stamps, and 
other significant emblems of the condition of social 
and business life among them, political and patriotic 
broadsides typographical and pictorial, and other 
minor forms of popular expression, and many of the 
serious and substantial publications which aim to in- 
fluence public affairs or narrate their movements, 
have been gathered for us. Frederic W. Paine and 
Nathaniel Paine, Esqs., have, as usual, been unwearied 
in their good offices. I find also entries of this class 
of donations connected with the following names: 
The American Tract Society ; J. Wingate Thornton, 
Esq.; Capt. Charles C. J. Thornton, of the Twelfth 
Maine Regiment, stationed at New Orleans; Rey. E. 
M. Stone, of Providence, R.I.; Rev. Edward E. Hale ; 
Rey. William A. M‘Ginley, of Shrewsbury; Charles 
J. Hoadly, Esq., of Hartford, Conn.; William Law- 
ton, Esq., of New Rochelle, N.Y.; Andrew M. Davis, 
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Esq. 7 Capt. Thomas W. Higginson; Rev. Caleb Da- 
vis Bradlee; Rev. Samuel May, jun.; the Chicago His- 
torical Society; Hon. Robert C. Winthrop; Rey. Dr. 
Seth Sweetser; Joseph Willard, Esq.; Rev. Alonzo 
Hill, D.D.; Dr. Edward Jarvis; Rev. George Allen ; 
Pickering Dodge, Esq.; Hon. Levi Lincoln; and Hon. 
Benjamin F. Thomas. In many of these cases, the 
gifts are of more than a single matter, and some of 
the names occur several times. Mr. Thornton has 
been frequent in his remittances ; and Capt. Thornton 
has sent, by his hand, valuable contributions from the 
region where he is stationed. Mr. Bradlee has sup- 
plied a variety of papers, and specimens of currency ; 
the Tract Society, its series of tracts for soldiers; 
Rey. Mr. May, a collection of antislavery tracts for 
the war, and other useful matters; Rev. Dr. Sweet- 
ser, a choice parcel gathered by himself; and Dr. 
Jarvis, a variety of sanitary publications. The lar- 
gest donation of this kind has recently been received 
from Hon. Benjamin F. Thomas, consisting of the nu- 
merous and diversified documents that fall into the 
hands of a member of Congress, relating to the ope- 
rations of Government, or calling attention to the 
views and plans of individuals seeking to influence 
those operations from personal or patriotic motives ; 
with others, selected for their merit or historical 
interest. The Society is under great obligation 
to him for his care in accumulating these for the 
library. 
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The most elaborate and important gift in this de- 
partment is one for which the Society and the 
country are equally indebted to Mr. Dodge. He be- 
gan, at the commencement of the war, to clip, from 
newspapers representing different parties and poli- 
cies, descriptive, argumentative, and statistical articles 
referring to events as they occurred, for the pur- 
pose of forming a documentary history of the Rebel- 
lion compiled from such contemporary sources. Out 
of these materials he has, with remarkable skill, con- 
structed convenient octavo volumes, each embracing 
about the period of a month, handsomely bound, and 
provided with a carefully prepared table of contents. 
With the circumstances of leisure, and a warm in- 
terest in the undertaking, Mr. Dodge unites other 
advantages for the preparation of such a work. Him- 


self a loyal Northerner, he is connected by marriage 


with ardent secessionists at the South; and his resi- 
dence in Baltimore last winter, on account of his 
health, enabled him to secure a large number of 
Southern papers for that portion of his compilation 
whose materials are least accessible, and are likely 
to have the special merit of rarity. Twelve volumes 
are already completed; and Mr. Dodge is now active- 
ly pursuing his patriotic labors in Philadelphia, where 
he has many facilities, and expects to remain till the 
return of warm weather. I may be permitted to add 
from my own private knowledge, that he has spared 


no expense for the extension of his resources, and no 
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industry and patience in the processes, intellectual 
and mechanical, of reducing them to a form as perma- 
nent, and available for reference, as ordinarily print- 
ed volumes. His collections, finished and unfinished, 
are secured to the Society, in case of accident to him- 
self, by a regular form of conveyance. Three vol- 
umes have been deposited as ready for our shelves, 
and were accompanied by the following letter: — 


PHILADELPHIA, Oct. 14, 1862. 
To S. F. Haven, Esq. 


My pear Sir,—I take the liberty of sending you herewith 
the first three volumes of a newspaper-scrap history of the war 
of Secession, which I have commenced, with the hope that the 
entire work, when completed, may be deemed worthy a place 
on the shelves of the library of the American Antiquarian 
Society. 

The materiel of the first two volumes is limited to three papers 
only, — the “* New-York World,” the “¢‘ New-York Times,” and the 
‘¢ Worcester Spy.” The succeeding volumes, nine of which are 
at present completed, each comprises cuttings from twelve to fif- 
teen of the prominent newspapers of the day, both Union and 
Secession. 

The extracts which I have selected are political papers of 
every description; speeches of public men; the daily telegraph 
news}; letters descriptive of battles and military movements; the 
opinions of the press, foreign and domestic; in a word, every sub- 
ject connected with the unhappy struggle in which we are now 
engaged. 

In conclusion, may I ask of you the favor to offer the volumes 
to the notice of the Society at the annual meeting? And, should 
they consider them worthy their acceptance, have the kindness to 
communicate with me upon the subject, and oblige 


Your friend, &c., 
Pickrrtinc Donaer. 
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Of the numerous running records or histories of 
the war, some have been secured already, by gift or 
purchase, so far as they are printed; and others are 
promised to be deposited when they reach their end. 

In order to carry out one of the specific purposes 
designated by the founder of the Society as an object 
of constant attention, your Librarian was instructed to 
make the aboriginal remains of this continent a mat- 
ter of personal study and research. In fulfilment of 
this duty, he has endeavored to keep himself informed 
with regard to all real or supposed discoveries, and the 
theories to which they give rise; and also respecting 
changes of speculative opinion affecting ethnological 
questions applicable to this country. The theoretical 
history of man has derived some light from discoveries 
on this continent; but upon them it has, in turn, 
shed but little thus far, because the scientific axioms 
which serve as the basis of reasoning and comparison 
are so unstable. ‘There are principles which physio- 
logists and philologists must first settle to the general 
acceptance of the learned, before it can be practicable 
to determine the place which the American Indian 
holds in the human family with reference either to his 
age or his race. ‘This they have not yet done; and 
hence attempts to trace connection with other coun- 
tries by means of physical and linguistic characters 
haye not attained to reliable results. ‘The American 
race is as yet an isolated one, and is to be studied as 
such. 
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Within the United States, the region east of the 
Rocky Mountains has not only been nearly denuded 
of its aboriginal inhabitants, but the remains of native 
art have been so thoroughly scrutinized, that, except in 
the case of unusually close observers like Dr. Salisbury, 
little more is to be learned. He has given a new in- 
terest to the interpretation of the pictorial earthworks, 


and strengthened the probability that they are, if not 


letters and words, at least signs of ideas, both single 
and combined. In connection with his investigations 
at Newark, Ohio, which were explained to the Soci- 
ety at its last meeting, Dr. Salisbury has entered into a 
comparison of the characters on the tablets of Palenque 
and Copan, and an examination of their resemblance 
to many letters in several of the ancient alphabets 
of the Eastern continent. He has sent to the Society 
the analytical chart and paper prepared by himself and 
his brother on that subject, as associated with their 
memoir on inscribed rocks near Newark; and in re- 
ply to suggestions made by some gentlemen, that the 
latter supposed inscriptions might possibly be natural 
marks, or the tracks of birds left at some former 


geological period, like those in the sandstones of 


Connecticut River, which, in his drawings, they some- 
what resemble, he has submitted the following obser- 
vations : — 

“The great similarity of many of the ancient markings on Sal- 


isbury Cliff to bird-tracks, might suggest, to those not familiar 
with the position of the rocks and the carved appearance of the 
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characters, the idea of their having been produced, perhaps, by 
marsh-birds, before the materials were indurated, and when the 
face of the cliff was in a horizontal position. 

The following facts, briefly stated, will dispel all doubts upon 
this subject. This cliff is a coarse-grained sandstone, belonging 
to the conglomerate series underlying the coal formation of Ohio. 
It, with all other rocks in this vicinity, is undisturbed, or lies in 
the original horizontal position in which it was deposited. 

‘Tf these markings were bird-tracks, they would conform, main- 
ly, to the plane of stratification, and the depressions forming the 
markings would show more or less bending in the lamine of the 
rock. ‘The characters on the cliff are at right angles to the plane 
of stratification, and show unmistakable evidence of having been 
carved out; as there is no bending of lamine, as is always pro- 
duced by impressions in material sufficiently soft and plastic to 
yield to a moderate pressure and retain the impression. 

“The markings at the south-east side of Scofield Mound Hill, 
near Lancaster, Ohio, are on the same kind of rock, on the north 
perpendicular wall of a cave, and are at right angles to the plane 
of stratification. These two bird-track characters are much less 
exposed and worn than those on Salisbury Cliff, and show the 
marks produced by the ‘tools used in carving them.” 


If Dr. Salisbury’s views of the wholly artificial cha- 
racter of the inscriptions he has examined and copied | 
need confirmation, it might be found in numerous 
analogous marks upon rocks existing in several locali- 
‘ties at the West, and of a nature beyond dispute ; 
and in California and New Mexico they are also 
found, accompanied by the same significant emblem, — 
the human hand, —in similar association with more 
purely artificial signs. 

_ On the further side of the Rocky Mountains, towards 
the Pacific Ocean, remnants of most of the original 
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tribes are still to be found. No digested and com- 
prehensive view of them as they exist — exhibiting 
their peculiarities of form, habits, dialects, and capa- 
cities, or of the remains of antiquity scattered through 
their country —has been printed. Much has been 
written in a casual way; but the facts have not been 
examined as a whole, or subjected, in combination, 
to philosophical study. 

Your Librarian has exerted himself to ascertain the 
nature and extent of existing information, and where 
it may be found. The reports to Government of 
leaders of exploring expeditions, of boundary com- 
missioners, railroad surveyors, &c., contain a large 
amount of valuable facts and observations gathered in 
the performance of their duties. It was hoped to 
receive before this, from Dr. Newberry, who was 
attached to the survey for the Pacific Railroad, a paper 
embodying the information he had collected; but, 
being appointed on the Sanitary Commission at the 
outbreak of the war, he has been too actively employed 
in that service to find time for literary labor. 

Besides official reports and regularly published 
narratives, there is a class of documents, in their 
aggregate perhaps equally useful, but of a more 
perishable nature. These are incidental communica- 
tions to the newspapers of that region, from intelli- 
gent settlers, of observations and discoveries made in 
their private travels and explorations. In the pro- 
cess of prospecting for gold, many things have been 
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noticed relating to former occupants of the country, 
which the observers have thought worth mentioning 
in the papers, sometimes with comments and specu- 
lations which may or may not have much weight. 
Some of these have been collected and reprinted in 
the ‘California Farmer,” and the pains so kindly taken 
by Mr. Lawton to obtain them for us have been pre- 
viously mentioned. Such newspaper fragments of 
archeology and history continue to be printed and 
to be sent to us by Mr. Lawton. A few from dif- 
ferent sources haye also been forwarded by Horace 
Davis, Esq., from San Francisco. 

Your Librarian may be able to exhibit at another 
meeting a summary of resources now available for a 
solution of the ethnological mysteries of the Pacific 
slope of the United States. The curious detection, 
by Rev. Mr. Hale, of the probable origin of the 
name ‘“ California,’ will be called to mind in this 
connection. The Society will be glad to know that 
he is following up the hint which he derived from 
a continuation of the old Spanish romance of ‘Amadis 
de Gaul,” and is enlarging the paper read at our last 
meeting. | 

The exploits of the Spanish adventurers in New 
Mexico and California, while seeking the golden 
graal, were as Quixotic as any of Amadis or Esplan- 
dian; and we hope he may find it convenient to extend 
his researches to them. If he would prepare an 
historical account of the discovery of the regions 
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embraced in those countries, the native archeology 
might be contributed as an appropriate sequel. 

The Society will be interested to know that an asso- 
ciate (J. Hammond ‘Trumbull, Esq.) has made some 
progress towards the preparation of an analytical dic- 
tionary of the Indian words employed by Eliot in his 
translation of the Bible. It promises to be a philologi- 
cal and philosophical work of great value. The dialect 
is one that extended as far west and north-west as the 
great lakes, and as far south as Delaware; and it 
exhibits fairly the peculiarities of grammatical struc- 
ture belonging to Indian forms of speech throughout 
the continent. Mr. Trumbull is able to show that 
Eliot was a thorough master of the language; and 
that the apparently different ways of spelling the 
same word, attributed to. carelessness by Gallatin and 
Duponceau, was, in fact, a change required for the 
expression of different shades of meaning. One result 
of the successful prosecution of Mr. Trumbull’s design 
would be, to furnish easy and accurate means for the 
translation of the numerous Indian names that are 
still attached to places and objects; and this Society 
cannot but feel the strongest desire for its accomplish- 
ment. 

The list of donors comprises about a hundred — 
names. Special references are due, in addition to 
those already made, to F. W. Paine, Esq., for the 
‘London Evening Mail,” the “ New-York Tribune,” 
the ‘“* Worcester Palladium,” and “ Vanity Fair,” in 
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series, besides numerous miscellanies, books, pam- 
phlets, and papers; to Nathaniel Paine, Esq., for 
seventy-one books and a hundred and thirty-three pam- 
plets ; to Mr. John Harvard Ellis, for a hundred and 
twenty-nine almanacs, registers, and miscellaneous vol- 
umes, and two hundred and seventy-five pamphlets ; to 
Hon. Isaac Davis, for a hundred and twenty-two pam- 
phlets; to Dr. N. B. Shurtleff, for a continuation of 
municipal documents of the city of Boston; to Rev. 
George Allen, for a volume containing a list of the 
officers of the English army in India from 1760 to 
1837, procured by him specially for our library, and 
also for an engraved view of the Ohio State Fair 
Grounds, which are nothing less than that remarkably 
perfect and beautiful Indian enclosure at Newark — 
haying a bird-shaped mound in the centre — which 
was first accurately surveyed and described by Dr. 
Salisbury; to George Allen, jun., Esq., for a series 
of Boston school-reports, beautifully bound; to Hon. 
Stephen Salisbury, for two hundred and fifteen pam- 
phlets; to Col. James W. Sever, for the Artillery-elec- 
tion sermons of 1735, 1738, and 1752, Dr. Chauncy’s 
Thursday Lecture of 1778, and a Fast-day discourse 
of 1799, entitled “'The Devil let Loose ;” to Hon. 
Ebenezer Torrey, for a handsomely engraved recruit- 
- ing handbill of the Revolution, and five volumes of 
ancient magazines, rescued from the paper-maker, 
and also for a copy of Warcupp’s folio “ History of 


Italy,” published in 1660, and an “ Inquiry into the 
5 . 
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Nature and Place of Hell,” printed in 1714; to Hon. 
Levi Lincoln, for twenty-three books and_ fifty-six 
pamphlets, — among the former, the legislative do- 
cuments of Massachusetts of the last session, hand- 
somely bound, and Ouvaroff’s account of the ‘“ Eleu- 
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sinian Mysteries;” to James B. Congdon, Esq., 
for an additional collection of New-Bedford city 
documents; to J. W. Tucker, Esq., for continuation 
of Roxbury city-documents, in neat binding; to Rey. 
Daniel T. Taylor, for continuation of Second-Advent 
papers ; to Hon. Edward Mellen, for a copy of Mr. 
Barry’s elaborate History of Framingham and some 
of the adjoining towns, which has become a very 
rare book; to Rev. Dr. Felt, for the long-anticipated 
second volume of his “ Ecclesiastical History of New 
England;” to Mr. Martin Russell, for four years of 
the “Christian Freeman and Family Visitor ;” to Mr. 
Stephen Salisbury, jun., for a grammar and dictionary 
of the Maya language, a spelling-book of the same, 
and two Yucatecan tracts, as a foretaste of the fruits 
of a visit to Yucatan, from which we may expect to 
derive other and various advantages; to Pickering 
Dodge, Esq., for the Bible in Latin, printed in 
Venice, in 1478, by Leonardus of Ratisbon, at the 
expense of Nicholas of Frankfort (a fine copy), a 
manual or service-book of the Church of Rome in 
Latin, ascribed to the early part of the seventeenth 
century, and a general table of Europe, representing 
the present and future state thereof, printed in 1669 ; 
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to Hon. Solomon Lincoln, for fifty-eight select pam- 
phlets; to Hon. Benjamin F. Thomas, for a copy of 
Major Delafield’s illustrated “ Report on the Art of 
War in Europe,” with four other important Con- 
gressional volumes, and two hundred and thirty-two 
pamphlets; to Miss Eliza Susan Quincy, for a copy 
of the “ Memoir of the Life of Eliza S. M. Quincy,” 
privately printed. 

We have from Prof. Theophilus Parsons some 
manuscripts of his grandfather, Rev. Moses Parsons; 
and from J. W. Thornton, Esq., a manuscript genea- 
logical synopsis of the Brainerd Family. 

The entire list of donors is herewith attached. 

In the collections since April, we have three hun- 
dred and thirty-three volumes of books, and a thousand 
five hundred and twelve pamphlets. We have also 
made up and had bound three hundred and sixteen 
volumes of tracts and magazines; thus adding six 
hundred and forty-nine volumes to the shelves of the 
library. 


S. F. HAVEN, Librarian. 
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Report of the Treasurer. 


The Treasurer of the American Antiquarian Society submits the following 
Report : — 


Librarian’s and General Fund, April 25,1862 . . . «. $21,038.99 
Received for dividends and interestsince . . +. + + 422.00 

$21,460.99 
Deduct payments for incidentalexpenses - - + + + 393.50 


Present amount of Librarian’s and General Fund . . « $21,067.49 - 


Collection and Research Fund, April 25,1862 . . «. «. $8,728.82 
Received for dividends and interest since . .« +. + «+ 182.00 


$8,910.82 
Deduct for payment of salary and incidental expenses 300.00 


Present amount of Collection and Research Fund. $8,610.82 
Bookbinding Fund, April 25,1862 . . . $6,253.41 | 
Received for dividends and interest since . 179.00 

; si 
Present amount of Bookbinding Fund 7 
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Amount brought forward . ~. . «© « «. « «. $21,067.49 


The Collection and Research Fund is invested in — 
Bank of North America Stock . : & : 3 $500.00 


Bank of Commerce - : : S i 800.00 
Oxford Bank Stock . ' A : . F Z 200.00 
Webster ,, a . ° ons ‘ é 800.00 
Worcester Bank Stock . . . . 5 . 800.00 


Fitchburg and Worcester Rattroad Bonds i 300.00 
Northern (N.H.) Railroad Stock (eight ee 3 Fs 410.00 








Three notes, with mortgages : - + 8,700.00 
Norwich and Worcester Railroad Beas 5 . : 1,000.00 4 a 
Cashiin hands‘of Treasurer 7.090. 5 1.75 Gene 100.82 
8,610.82 
The Bookbinding Fund is invested in— 
Bank of Commerce Stock . . . «. «© «© $2,500.00 a 
Webster Bank sy nea belly Vash, gue eileen sill, pa GUE a 
Quinsigamond Bank ,, = > ete 300.00 ; x 
Northern (N.H.) Railroad Stock (ia shancal eee 512.50 : ia - 
Cash in handsof Treasurer. . . «© «© «© 619.91. ) 4 
6,482.41 ae 
The Publishing Fund is invested in— E a 
Central Bank Stock $500.00 
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PROCEEDINGS. 


AT THE HALL OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY OF ARTS AND 
SCIENCES IN BOSTON, APRIL 29, 1868. 


THERE was a very full attendance of members; the 
President, Hon. StepHen Sarispury, in the chair. 

After the reading of the record of the last meeting 
by the Recording Secretary, the President read the 
Report of the Council to the Society. 

The Librarian read his Report. 

The Treasurer read his Report. 

GrorGe CuHanpier, M.D., and Naruantet Patne, 
Esq., were appointed a Committee to audit the ac- 
count of the Treasurer; to make their Report to the 
Council. 

The several reports which had been laid before the 
Society were referred to the Committee of Publica- 
tion, to be printed at their discretion. 

A paper communicated by Professor Dante, Wiz- 
son, LL.D., of Toronto, C.W., on “ Indications of 
Ancient Customs, suggested by certain Cranial Forms,” 
was read by Dr. Naruaniet B. Saurtverr. 
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On motion of Grorce Livermore, Esq., it was 
voted, That the thanks of the Society be presented 
to Professor Wilson for his learned and able memoir ; 
and that the same be referred to the Committee of 
Publication, to be printed with the proceedings of the 
meeting. 

An elaborate archeological memoir, accompanied 
by numerous drawings and other illustrations, by J. 
H. Sauispury, M.D., and C. B. Sarisspury, of Lan- 
caster, O., was laid before the Society, having the title 
of “ Ancient Monuments and Inscriptions of and near 
the Summit between the Head Waters of Hocking 
and Licking Rivers, O.” 

This paper, which had been mentioned by the 
President and the Librarian in their several reports, 
from its nature and extent, could only receive from 
the meeting a recognition of its apparent value, and 
a reference to the Council for such disposal as the 
means and interests of the Society might render 
expedient. 

A paper descriptive of a method of interpreting 
the inscription on the celebrated Grave Creek Stone, 
and those of some other inscribed stones found in this 
country in the seats of ancient Indian habitation, by 
Bucxincuam Surry, Esq., now of New York, was 
laid before the Society. 

This was also left with the Council for such action 
as they might deem expedient; the hour of adjourn- 
ment having nearly arrived. 
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Mr. Pury E. Cnase of Philadelphia, Pa., and Dr. 
T. G. Grocuecan, professor of Forensic Medicine in 
the Royal College of Surgery at Dublin, G.B., were 
recommended by the Council for election to member- 
ship. 

Nartuanret Parne, Esq., having been appointed to 
collect and count the votes, reported that those 
gentlemen were unanimously elected. 

Voted, That the thanks of the Society be presented 
to the American Academy for the use of their Hall 
for this meeting. 

The meeting was then dissolved. 


Attest: EDWARD MELLEN, 
Recording Secretary. 


REPORT OF THE COUNCIL. 


Tre Council have the satisfaction to report to the 
American Antiquarian Society, that the quiet work 
here undertaken has not been impeded in the last half 
year by the anxieties and embarrassments of the 
time. Such a favorable result suggests a brief con- 
sideration of the effect of the present condition of 
this country on the labors of the historian. ‘The 
remark of the Roman advocate, that, in a conflict 
of arms, laws are silent, though uttered for no graver 
purpose than the justification of a private outrage, 
has become an aphorism; and the experience of 
mankind has proved, that, in war, not only the ordi- 
nary course of civil justice is interrupted, but all good 
works and all good influences are more or less 
thwarted and obstructed. Burke says, “ Wars sus- 
pend the rules of moral obligation; and what is 
long suspended is in danger of being totally abro- 
gated. Civil wars strike deepest of all into the man- 
ners of the people: they vitiate their polities; they 
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pervert their natural taste and relish of equity and 
justice.” ‘The United States has entered, with reluc- 
tance and by compulsion, into a domestic war for the 
suppression of an unprovoked rebellion; a war, on 
the issue of which are staked not only the national 
existence and the well-earned acquisitions and happi- 
ness of the existing population, but equally the hopes 
of the victims of tyranny, and the progress, and even 
the continued assertion, of the principles of free 
government in any nation of the earth. De Tocque- 
ville expresses the common opinion of the wisest 
observers of national affairs, in the remark, that 
“democracy is rapidly acquiring a more extended 
sway.” Tow striking, at this moment, are the follow- 
ing words of this same author, published more than 
ten years since! —‘* When [I consider the present 
condition of several European nations, —a condition 
to which all the others tend, —I am led to believe, that 
they will soon be left with no other alternative than 
democratic liberty, or the tyranny of the Czesars.” 
The last branch of this alternative is now accepted 
with joy as a prophecy on the eve of fulfilment by 
the minions of arbitrary power, who assert, and are 
persuaded, that the game of self-government, under 
most favorable circumstances, has been played out, as 
a farce, for the mockery of mankind. With the 
support of sympathy in Europe, a conspiracy of 
American citizens ayow and carry on their design to 
overthrow the only strong and independent Republic 
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on the earth, and to establish an empire “on the 
corner-stone of domestic slavery.” If this well- 
arranged and powerful plot could be successful in 
this age of the world, the light of Christianity would 
be extinguished in utter darkness; the labors and 
sufferings of the generations of men would be without 
warning, example, or progress; the toil of the histo- 
rian would be abandoned as weary folly; the library 
of this Society, your publications, and the hoarded 
treasures of your archives, which have guided and 
sustained the fruitful studies of many scholars, would 
be worthless rubbish; and such interesting sessions 
as you have here in time past enjoyed would be idle 
ceremonies, unworthy of repetition. But there is no 
such occasion to distrust the providence of a just God. 
Amid the dangers of the time, there are indications 
of moral and physical strength in the Republic, full of 
encouragement to the patriot and to humanity, and 
full of interest to those who collect the facts 
and those who study the philosophy of history. In 
the resistance of this Rebellion, treachery and every 
form of exasperation, from professed friends and 
avowed enemies, have been met with forbearance, in- 
dulgence, and a general absence of vindictive language 
and acts. This can only result from reciprocal con- 
fidence, and confidence in the result on the part of 
the Government and the loyal people, — most impor- 
tant elements of strength. After a long period in 
which military organization was no more than a form, 
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promptly, at repeated calls, the best men of our 
country, in armies of amazing numbers, have volun- 
teered for the labors and perils of the camp and the 
battle-field; and, for this military service, the people 
wisely consider, that a compensation much greater 
than the pay of European soldiers is not beyond the 
desert of their brothers in the field; and to this they 
add frequent honorary gifts, constant contributions of 
comforts, and the oversight and support of needy 
families of the absent. And though this people has 
been accustomed to an exemption from taxation, 
which Europeans have regarded as one of the best 
privileges of the country, the taxes for the war, of 
large amount, and exacted from all their possessions 
and all their doings, have been paid with a readiness 
and good-will not common in such transactions. The 
large expenditures of the Government do not seem 
to exhaust the wealth of the country; but, to some 
extent, the harvest is made larger by the drain- 
age. 

The historian must regard it as the best evidence 
of the moral strength of a State, that it is able to rise 
superior to the evils and trials of an inevitable war. 
For such discipline, the United States had no prepara- 
tion. The general expectation of a short and deci- 
sive contest was but echoed by those who assumed to 
lead public opinion. This people had not learned 
to what extent the science and other resources of 


modern times must prolong the struggle. The day is 
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past when a Murat or a Napoléon could gallop over 
a continent in an uninterrupted series of victories. 
To allude to the delays, disasters, and defeats, the 
unsatisfactory though certain progress, the waste of 
treasure and of more precious lives, the instances 
of incompetency, treachery, and outrage, and the 
unexplained inefficiency, and omission of discipline, 
which must occur in any extended war, is but to hint 
at some of the ingredients of the bitter cup which 
this people has tasted with patience, and unimpaired 
trust in the Government of their own choice. In the 
indulgence generally entertained towards erring bro- 
thers, rebel partisans have had opportunity to attempt 
to mislead and alienate loyalty, and to oppose and 
circumvent the civil policy and the military move- 
ments of the Government; and this mischief is 
aggravated by the undoubted right and ordinary prac- 
tice of every citizen to judge the conduct of his 
official agents. In addition to all this, let the uncer- 
tainties and vices of a state of war be considered, and 
it will be amazing to contemplate, in the loyal States, 
a general prevalence of productive industry ; of more 
than comfortable living ; of luxurious and extravagant 
expense; of progress in art, science, and literature ; 
of respect for private rights and public duties; of 
social virtues, and religious observances; and if, as we 
may confidently expect, with the continued blessing 
of God, the United States shall be carried through 
this calamity strong and entire, the permanency and 
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superiority of a Republican Government will be 
proved to the conviction of the civilized world. No 
other frame of government could have endured such 
a fiery trial without being crumbled into anarchy, and 
finally fused into despotism. 

The more important part of this communication 
will be found in the annexed Report of Samuel F. 
Haven, Esq., the Librarian of this Society. He has 
raised the business of his office above the mere re- 
ception and custody of closed volumes, to the task of 
giving encouragement and direction to the completion 
of the several departments of the library, and of 
opening their contents to all who desire information, 
by personal aid, and by every facility of research and 
consultation. He has not suffered his own labors for 
the advancement of learning to be diminished by 
regard to private sorrow or physical weakness, in a 
period when the increased activity of friends and 
members of the Society has given a rare opportunity 
to enlarge the library, particularly in the evanescent 
materials of the history of this remarkable era. In 
the last six months, seven hundred and sixty-four 
bound volumes, three thousand two hundred and nine- 
teen pamphlets, and a large number of valuable 
newspapers, have been added to the library ; and the 
character and value of this large acquisition are well 
described by the Librarian. ‘ 

It is proper also to acknowledge the important ser- 
vice rendered by Mr. Haven in his large correspond- 
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ence in relation to investigations intimately connected 
with the action or the interests of this Society, by 
which many have been induced to mature the fruits 
of their studies, to be given to the world through 
your agency and otherwise. In the last half-year, 
the active liberality of friends and members has not 
been confined to donations of the published writings 
of others. The Council have the pleasure to lay upon 
your table for inspection a large manuscript relating 
to ancient earth-works in Licking, Fairfield, and Perry 
Counties, Ohio, the third elaborate original contri- 
bution from your associate, Dr. James H. Salisbury, 
of Lancaster, Ohio. This is a full account of the 
interesting remains of ancient industry on the sum- 
mit between the head waters of the Hocking and 
Licking Rivers. It is illustrated by numerous and ex- 
cellent drawings, the work of Charles B. Salisbury, 
KEsq., of Little York, Cortland County, N.Y., who 
shared with his brother, Dr. J. H. Salisbury, the 
labor of preparing this paper and those before pre- 
sented. Mr. Charles B. Salisbury appears to be a 
gentleman of talents and disposition that will dispose 
the Council to propose the honor and advantage of 
his being associated as a member of this Society at 
the earliest opportunity. This manuscript will be 
carefully kept in your archives. That part of it 
which represents in detail forms and appearances, 
heretofore described in other localities, indicating 
system and purpose, will be of great value for refer- 
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ence, though it should not be expedient to print the 
paper in full. But there is much other matter that 
is new, and important to be published in your Trans- 
actions. ‘The contents of this paper are sufficiently 
described in the Librarian’s Report. The Council 
will only remark, that the Messrs. Salisbury have 
added their contribution of philology to many which 
have been offered for discovering the alphabet or 
alphabets to which the figures on the Grave Creek 
Mound stone and other marked stones, detached or 
fixed, in different parts of this country, should be 
assigned; and they point out the similarity of these 
figures to Celto-British letters and to letters of other 
alphabets. When a copy of the Grave Creek Mound 
inscription was submitted to Mons. Jomard, that dis- 
tinguished linguist took notice of the resemblance 
of the characters to Pheenician letters. ‘The diver- 
sity of the copies of these inscriptions is favorable 
to the greatest variety of interpretations. The 
Messrs. Salisbury have followed the example of 
Mons. Jomard, and other learned investigators, in 
forbearing to assign a meaning to these inscrip- 
tions. 

The markings on the Grave Creek Mound stone, and 
on the stone axe found in Pemberton, N. J., in 1858, 
are treated with more freedom, and compelled to dis- 
close a meaning, by Buckingham Smith, Esq., of 
St. Augustine, Fla., a member of this Society, in an 
essay which will be read at this meeting. Mr. Smith 
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is known for his researches into the history and lan- 
guages of Mexico. He arrives at the opinion, that 
these inscriptions are Christian invocations in Spanish 
words, spelt with characters, which he deciphers by 
his own ingenious conjectures. The Council present 
this paper, as all contributions are published by this 
Society, in furtherance of appropriate discussions, 
without the adoption or the rejection of the argu- 
ment or the result. 

Daniel Wilson, LL.D., Professor in the University 
of Toronto, C.W., a member of this Society, has also 
transmitted an original paper, which will be read at 
this meeting, entitled “Indications of Ancient Cus- 
toms, suggested by certain Cranial Forms.” The 
world-wide reputation of Professor Wilson as an 
archeologist is established by repeated publications, 
and especially by his two great works, ‘* The Archio- 
‘logy and Prehistoric Annals of Scotland,” and that 
entitled “ Prehistoric Man, or Researches into the 
Origin of Civilization in the Old and New World.” 
In the paper now furnished, Professor Wilson con- 
cedes to this Society the advantage of giving to the 
world a sketch of his philosophical theories, and 
the grounds on which they are supported. 

The Librarian has given an agreeable notice of the 
successful historical labors of your members beyond 
the limits of their co-operation with this Society. To 
this fit expression of fraternal sympathy and appre- 
ciation, which accords with the practice of this So- 
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ciety, the Council will add a few words to call attention 
to the discovery of an antiquarian “gem of purest 
ray serene,” crystallized in the depths of the Reports 
of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts, by our 
learned associate, Horace Gray, jun., Esq. In the 
ninth volume, from page 503, of Gray’s Reports, just 
now published, there is a long note by the reporter, 
replete with recondite historical information and legal 
lore ; a notable illustration of the fact, that the inter- 
ests of the living generations are controlled by the 
principles and the business of the past, and therefore 
the labors of the antiquary have a present commer- 
cial value. It is worthy of a setting more conspicu- 
ous to public view. 

The condition of the finances of the Society is 
distinctly set forth in the Report of Hon. Henry 
Chapin, the Treasurer; which is annexed as part of 
this Report. It will be seen that the Fund for Col- 
lection and Research, and the Bookbinding Fund, are 
sufficient for the cautious claims to which they are 
subjected. The Librarian’s and General Fund gives 
an income not larger than is needed for ordinary 
expenses, with no accumulation for large repairs, 
which must at some time become necessary. At 
present, the building and its contents are in good con- 
dition. The Publishing Fund was made up of contri- 
butions of generous friends and members of the 
Society, from which six thousand and five dollars 
were received. It appears that nearly one-half of the 
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income of this fund is required for the ordinary 
printing of each year. This makes the process of 
accumulating a sufficient sum to defray the expense 
of publishing a volume of Transactions exceedingly 
slow; and doubly vexatious, when the material for 
additional volumes, acceptable and useful to the 
public, is brought in to be piled on the shelves of 
your archives. ‘This fund is not half so large as it 
should be. 

Membership in this Society, by your rules restricted 
as to numbers, and scattered over the extent of the 
continent, is an opportunity of duty and responsibility 
rather than a privilege; for the American Aytiqua- 
rian Society is eminently a public institution, offering 
its treasures to all who can use them. The fealty 
which members owe to the Society, like the fealty of 
ancient knights, is rendered in personal service; and 
nobly have some of your associates satisfied the 
claim. 

The Council have been informed, that the useful and 
honorable lives of two distinguished associates have 
been terminated in the last half-year. On the 2d of 
March last, Rev. Henry Jackson, D.D., pastor of the 
Second Baptist Church in Newport, R.I., died sud- 
denly in the railway-cars, in the sixty-fourth year 
of his age. Dr. Jackson was prominent as a citi- 
zen of Rhode Island, and a leader of the numerous 
and respected religious denomination to which he 
attached himself. “Though a thorough, decided 
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Baptist, he was a generous, sincere lover of all good 
men; and, as far as possible, he loved to promote all 
useful institutions.” He recognized his membership 
in this Society by expressions of readiness to promote 
its objects, by donations to the library, and by his 
contribution to the Publishing Fund. In 1854, he 
published a book entitled ‘“‘ Churches in Rhode 
Island,” and in it announced that he would soon pub- 
lish another work, on the ‘ Ecclesiastical History of 
Rhode Island in the Seventeenth Century.” He edited 
the publication of the diary kept by John Comer 
from 1711 to 1730; and, from time to time, furnished 
to the newspapers historical contributions, which 
excited much interest. 

Neville B. Craig, Esq., born in one of the redoubts 
of Fort Pitt in 1787, died March 5, 1863. He was 
formerly editor of the “Pittsburg Gazette,” amd for 
many yeat\\prominently identified with public move- 
ments in Pennsylvania. He was a diligent collector 
of historical and antiquarian memorials relating to 
that region of country ; and, in 1846, commenced a 
monthly publication, “ The Olden Time,” devoted to 
the preservation of documents and other authentic 
information in relation to the early explorations and 
the settlement and improvement of the country about 
the head of the Ohio. This was continued a year or 
two, and gathered up many very valuable materials of 
history. In 1851, he published a history of Pitts- 


burg. Mr. Craig was chosen a member of this 
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Society in 1847. He has manifested a continued 
interest: itt ‘its ‘purposes, and became a subscriber to 
the Publication Fund when proposals for that founda- 
tion were issued. 


Respectfully submitted for the Council. 
_ STEPHEN SALISBURY. 
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REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN. 


Tuere has been no falling-off in the gifts of mem- 
bers and friends of the Society during the last six 
months. Even the high prices which have been 
offered for pamphlets and other printed matter, to be 
ground up for the manufacture of paper, have only 
served to remind the liberally disposed, that such 
wholesale destruction greatly enhances the import- 
ance of securing their preservation for historical 
purposes by depositing them where they will be care- 
fully kept. Persons who are less thoughtful of 
pecuniary advantage to themselves than of the inte- 
rests of posterity, have accordingly, in some exem- 
plary instances, sent such transitory publications to 
our library, instead of selling them to the agents of 
the paper-mills; while others have taken pains to 
examine the stocks of the latter, and select for our 
use, at their own expense, literary and statistical 
documents too valuable to be destroyed. ‘The Soci- 
ety will recognize their obligations for such consider- 
ate favors. 
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Seven hundred and sixty-four books and three 
thousand two hundred and nineteen pamphlets have 
been received since our last meeting. They are 
from one hundred and eighteen sources, of which a 
list is herewith given. A portion of them will be re- 
ferred to more particularly, as having, for some reason, 
special claims to notice. J am admonished, however, 
of the necessity of brevity by the number of interest- 
ing communications which will occupy the attention 
of the meeting, and shall aim at greater conciseness 
than might otherwise be desirable. 

Our President, with his usual observant care, was 
the first to arrest an accumulation of what is now 
technically denominated “ paper-stock,” gathered in 
our city; and a valuable portion was reserved at 
his charge. The selection thus made consisted of 
twenty-one volumes and nine hundred and seventy- 
nine choice tracts; many of the latter being of suffi- 
cient size and weight to be entitled to the name of 
books, although published in the’ pamphlet form: . 
they are historical, statistical, and scientific, occasion- 
ally forming connected series. ‘There were also, in 
addition, sundry files, more or less perfect, of quite 
valuable newspapers. He has also purchased for the 
Society the expensively printed publications of Buck- 
ingham Smith, Esq., on Sonora and the Pima dialect. 
Hon. Ebenezer Torrey has, in a similar manner, 
procured, at his own cost, sixty-eight books and 
seventy-eight pamphlets, with parcels of the “« New- 
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York Ledger,” “ Vanity Fair,” &c. Among them are 
twenty-three volumes of important newspapers, of 
some antiquity, and such books as that of Lord Som- 
mers on the “ Prerogatives of Kings, and the Privi- 
leges of the People;” Sullivan’s “ Treatise on the 
Feudal Law;” Coke’s “ Institutes,” printed in 1670, 
in fine order; with other substantial works. 

In not a few cases, the call of the paper-maker has 
led to an examination of the owner's private collec- 
tions, resulting in our benefit. Joseph Mason, Esq., 
has presented a hundred and sixty-six numbers of 
the leading foreign and national reviews between the 
years 1836 and 1860; Edwin Conant, Esq., two hun- 
dred and twenty reviews, periodicals, and tracts of 
standard merit; and Anthony Chase, Esq., eighty- 
eight tracts. 

Among the large contributions from private shelves 
are two hundred and eighty-three volumes and two 
hundred and seventy-three pamphlets, donated by Mrs. 
John Davis. Mrs. Davis has also deposited the MS. 
contract between Rey. Peter Whitney and Isaiah 
Thomas for the printing of the “‘ History of Worces- 
ter County” in 1793, and various MS. historical notes 
of Mr. Whitney, with legal papers of the date of 
1732. In the contract for printing the history is a 
provision for a second and revised edition; and we 
happen to have the copy which Mr. Whitney had 
annotated for that purpose. 

While there are numerous books of great value 
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comprehended in the donation of Mrs. Davis, there is 
one that has, besides its intrinsic merit (which is not 
small), the interest that always attends any degree of 
mystery. It is an octavo of three hundred and eighty 
pages, entitled ‘‘ An Exposition of the Weakness and 
Inefficiency of the Government of the United States 
of America. Printed for the author, 1845.” The 
anonymous writer says “he was born and educated in 
the country; has the experience of seventy years; and 
has held offices in the judicial, legislative, and execu- 
tive parts thereof.” “He is a slaveowner; has seen 
the operation of that scourge of society, and felt its 
influence.” The book is in many respects a remarka- 
ble exposition of the tendencies and prospective 
results of political affairs as they existed in 1845, 
pointing to events that have since occurred, or are 
now seemingly in progress; and yet neither Mr. Sea- 
ton of Washington, nor Mr. Force, can say by whom 
the book was written. It probably attracted little 
attention at the time, and was not on sale in the 
market.* 

Frederic W. Paine, Esq., has presented a hun- 





* It is a rather singular coincidence, that while Mrs. Davis and your Librarian 
were endeavoring to discover the author of this book, and were also discussing the 
expediency of having it reprinted, an English gentleman has actually published a 
new edition: — 

“The Weakness and Inefficiency of the Government of the United States of 
America. By a late American Statesman. Edited by a Member of the Middle 
Temple. London: Houlston and Wright. 1863.” 

The incognito seems to be still preserved. The “ Westminster Review” for 
April, in a brief notice complimentary to its ability, says, ‘ It was originally printed 
for the author in 1845, who, either repenting its acerbity, or shrinking from the 
consequences of its publication, suppressed it.” 
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dred and forty-eight volumes, including Bell’s edition 
of the British Poets, and various works of standard 
value not before in the library, also numerous 
smaller deposits of a curious and useful nature; 
Nathaniel Paine, Esq., nine books, a hundred and 
eighty-eight pamphlets, a variety of political carica- 
tures, business handbills, and newspapers; Clarendon 
Harris, Esq., Robinson’s “Catalogue of American 
Minerals,” large maps of Boston and Roxbury, and 
sundry financial and statistical tracts; Col. Thomas 
W. Higginson, fifty-five tracts, and a collection of 
business handbills; Rev. George Allen, a fine copy 
of the “Atlas Anglicanus” of Emanuel and Thomas 
Brown, dedicated to George II.,—and_ thirty-two 
pamphlets; Col. George W. Richardson, two volumes 
and fifty-one pamphlets; Rev. Dr. Sweetser, twenty- 
eight pamphlets; Joel Munsell, Esq., twenty pam- 
phlets and tne volume; Hon. Ira M. Barton and 
Edmund M. Barton, fifty-one pamphlets, and speci- 
mens of French newspapers. Judge Barton has also 
presented a copy of White’s “ Digest of the Laws of 
Massachusetts,” with his own MS. notes and additions, 
and an account of measures (quorum pars magna 
fuit) for revising and codifying the statutes adopted 
by the Legislature in 1832. 

From Hamilton A. Hill, Esq., the Society has re- 
ceived the large donation of four hundred and forty- 
six miscellaneous tracts, besides the ‘* Common-school 
Journal” from 1839 to 1844, and several parcels of 
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the “ Christian Register.” The pamphlets are appa- 
rently from the library of his father, the Rev. Dr. 
Hill; and, to some extent, illustrate the difference 
between those collections which gather in the library 
of a clergyman and such as are found in the office of 
aman of business, — one serving as the complement 
of the other. 

Miss Jane R. Sever, at the instance of Gov. Lin- 
coln, and at his charge and trouble, has been kind 
enough to send to the Society the remains of an 
ancient family library at Kingston, in this State. 
They are substantial, old-fashioned books, — classical, 
political, and religious, or narratives, and books of 
reference, —a hundred and thirty-five in number; 
some of them ponderous, and some of them rare, 
accompanied by a few pamphlets, forming a very 
acceptable and useful donation. Gov. Lincoln has 
himself added the ‘“ History of the Conquest of 
Java,” by Major William Thom; “ Historia Econo- 
mico-Politica de la Isla de Cuba,” by Don Ramon de 
la Sagra, 1831; the first volume of the ‘ Chinese 
Courier;” the ‘ Tri-weekly National Intelligencer” 
for 1862; and several tracts, 

We have been indebted in times past to Mrs. Henry 
P. Sturgis, of Boston, for Chinese newspapers, and 
foreign matters of that kind as well as other kinds ; 
and have now to thank her for the ‘“* London and 
China Telegraph,” the “Tlustrated London News,” 
“ Harper's Weekly” for 1862, Cape of Good Hope 
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postage-stamps, and a small parcel of autograph-notes © 
from distinguished persons. 

Jeremiah Colburn, Esq. of Boston, and Rey. Caleb 
Davis Bradlee, of Roxbury, have also sent us auto- 
graph-letters of public interest, with various printed 
documents. A merchant’s account-book, taken by 
our soldiers at Newbern, may not be regarded as legi- 
timate plunder; but the muster and pay-roll of a 
defeated company is a fair and honorable trophy. 
Such a document, captured from Company B, Forty- 
fifth North-Carolina Regiment, has been forwarded 
to the library by Capt. J. W. Denny, of the 'Twenty- 
fifth Massachusetts Volunteers; the fruit of his own 
valor and good conduct. It is a noteworthy fact, that 
nearly every member of the rebel company makes his 
mark, instead of signing his name, for the receipt of 
pay. 

Various books and articles taken from the enemy, 
and papers illustrative of affairs in the rebel States, 
have been forwarded to us by Mr. Charles Goodwin, 
who was employed in the library before he went into 
the army. 

Hon. Amasa Walker, late member of Congress from 
the Worcester District, used great exertions during 
his service at Washington to procure valuable docu- 
ments for this Society; and we are indebted to him 
for ten volumes of important publications (including 
the “Congressional Globe and Appendix”), with a 


copy of the “ Congressional Directory.” 
4 
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Judge Thomas has continued his usual favors of 
the same nature by sending nine volumes and twenty- 
five pamphlets. 

Hon. Henry Wilson has presented three volumes 
of the same character; and F. H. Seward, Esq., 
Assistant Secretary of State, has forwarded to the 
Society a volume of correspondence of that depart- 
ment, on foreign affairs. 

Major L. A. H. Latour, our active associate in 
Montreal, not only remits regularly important edu- 
cational and other publications from that city, but 
has made for the Society a collection of British and 
Colonial coins, which he is constantly enlarging. 

From Hon. Edward Everett we have received a 
copy of Professor Brown’s “Life and Writings of 
Rufus Choate,” and a collection of cards and busi- 
ness notices. 

From Henry Woodward, Esq., of Worcester, a copy 
of the elaborate “* Biographical and Critical Dictiona- 
ry of Painters and Engravers,’ by Michael Bryan, 
continued to 1853 by George Stanley (a most valu- 
able work of reference); also four other books and 
twenty-seven tracts. 

From James Lenox, Esq., of New York, a copy 
of the beautiful fac-simile edition of the ‘*‘ Novum 
Belgium” of Father Jogues, and Darling’s illustrated 
« Visit from St. Nicholas.” 

From the Hon. Pliny Merrick, four volumes of Put- 
nam’s “ Record of the Rebellion,” bound. 
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From J. Henry Elliot, Esq., of Keene, N.H., a 
parchment deed of land in South Carolina, dated in 
1701; and a small tract, now very rare, giving an 
account of the murder of Joshua Spooner of Brook- 
field in 1778, — one of the most remarkable cases of 
crime that ever occurred in this country,— with a 
woodcut picture of the scene at the execution of the 
murderers. ; 

From Hon. J. S. C. Knowlton, the “ Tri-weekl 
National Intelligencer,” from 1853 to 1862 inclusive ; 
and from the same, through Mr. J. E..Tucker of the 
* Worcester-Palladium™” office, a perfect file of the 
* Palladium” of 1862. 

From Benjamin Butman, Esq., the “ African Repo- 
sitory” of 1862. 

From Mr. William O. Swett, ten numbers of peri- 
odicals for our imperfect sets. 

From Mr. Charles M. Miles, a silver coin of the 
Central-American States. 

From Mr. D. D. Prescott, of Oak Dale, a full- 
length portrait of Robert B. Thomas, the widely 
known author of the “Farmer's Almanac.” The 
painting is rude in execution, but said to be an _ 
accurate and expressive likeness. 

From the various State governments, societies, and 
institutions, mentioned among the sources of acces- 
sions, with which this Society has relations of exchange 
and correspondence, many valuable publications have 
been received, sometimes in considerable numbers. 
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There should be named particularly the State of 
Vermont, the State of Rhode Island, the American 
Philosophical Society, the American Academy of 
Arts and Sciences, the Academy of Natural ‘Sciences 
at Philadelphia, the Royal Geographical Society of 
London, the Society of Antiquaries (London), the 
Canadian Institute, the Smithsonian Institution, the 
Ulster-County (N.Y.) Historical Society, the Massa- 
chusetts Historical Society, the American Oriental 
Society, the Essex Institute, the Chicago Historical 
Society, on account of the number or character of 
their contributions. 

Our agent and correspondent in Mexico, Henry 
Ward Poole, Esq., has transmitted, as a gift from the 
author, the first volume of an elaborate work on 
the native languages of Mexico, entitled “ Cuadro 
Descriptivo y Comparativo de las Lenguas Indigenas 
de Mexico, por Don Francisco Pimentil,” published 
in Mexico last year. It came through the American 
consulate at Acapulco, and has been a year on its 
passage; showing the uncertainty of communication 
between that country and the United States. 

I place together the names of members of the 
Society from whom have been received literary pro- 
ductions of their own authorship. 

From George Livermore, Esq., his most excellent 
and well-timed research respecting the “‘ Opinions of 
the Founders of the Republic on Negroes as Slaves, » 
as Citizens, and as Soldiers.” 
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From Usher Parsons, M.D., his ‘Sketches of the 
Officers who were in the Battle of Lake Erie.” 

From Hon. John R. Bartlett, volume eight of the 
* Rhode-Island Colonial Records,” edited by him. 

From Rey. Alonzo Hill, D.D., and Rey. Edward E. 
Hale, printed discourses. 

From Hon. Isaac Davis and Hon. Henry Chapin, 
historical addresses. 

From Hon. Dwight Foster, “ Arguments in an Im- 
portant Trial,” contained in a report of the trial. 

From Pickering Dodge, Esq., volumes four, five, and 
six of his “‘ War of Secession,” composed of extracts 
from the newspapers, arranged and indexed. 

From William S. Barton, Esq., “ Account of the 
Duchess of Orleans and her Sons.” 

From Dr. James H. Salisbury, two scientific trea- 
tises on professional subjects. 

Dr. Salisbury, in connection with his brother, Mr. 
Charles B. Salisbury, also heads another class of 
contributors to whom the Society are under more 
special, and perhaps higher obligations. These are 
the authors of memoirs and essays on archeological 
subjects carrying out the primary purposes of the 
institution, and communicated to it in manuscript for 
such uses as may be found expedient or practicable. 
The previous communications of the gentlemen above 
named have. already been laid before the Society. 
‘They have now prepared another memoir, which may 
be regarded as a continuation or sequel of the others, 
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relating also to the antiquities of the West, and 
intended to supply omissions in accounts heretofore 
published. The aboriginal remains in Fairfield Coun- 
ty, O., where the Messrs. Salisbury now reside, and 
those of the neighboring counties of Hocking, Perry, 
Muskingum, and Licking, save the prominent en- 
closures at Newark, were but partially described by 
Messrs. Squire and Davis in their large work on the 
antiquities of the Mississippi Valley. Those which 
have heretofore been omitted or unknown, Dr. Salis- 
bury and his brother have now carefully surveyed, 
described, and delineated. They do not differ in their 
nature and apparent design from the earth-works 
with which the public is already familiar. Dr. Salis- 
bury justly remarks, that there is little, if any thing, 
remaining to be learned on those particulars: but 
they are supposed to belong to a system of military 
and religious structures, indicative of a large and 
flourishing community in that region; and are not 
without. traces of connection, even when far apart. As 
they are fast disappearing before the culture of those 
fertile lands, it is of great consequence to preserve, 
ere it is too late, an account of their location and 
peculiarities, which may have a decisive bearing on 
the elucidation of their mysterious history. Another 
portion of the labors of these gentlemen is of equal 
interest. There are many stories and .traditions of 
traces of Welsh words, and indications of Welsh 
descent, claimed to have been observed by missiona- 
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ries and travellers among some of our Indian tribes; 
and, so far as testimony goes, the accumulation of 
evidence is somewhat remarkable, however improba- 
ble the statements themselves may be. In addition to 
this fact, there are inscriptions which have been sup- 
posed to bear a marked resemblance to the characters 
of the alphabets of the Celtic and its kindred dialects. 
Without undertaking to decipher such inscriptions, 
or to establish a particular theory respecting them, 
the Messrs. Salisbury, in connection with the singu- 
lar marks on a stone found in their neighborhood, 
have made a minute study and analysis of such sup- 
posed characters, comparing them with those of the 
alphabets to which they are alleged to bear resem- 
blance. Their process has been an elaborate and 
exhaustive one, and must determine to what, if any, 
ancient letters those marks are allied; showing how 
many of them are found in one alphabet, and 
how many in another, with their literal and phonetic 
value in each case. They prove to be most nearly 
corresponding to: some forms of the Celtiberic, Celti- 
bernian, or old British; and remarks on these alpha- 
betic systems, with delineations, and a summary of 
facts pointing to Celtic communication with this 
country at some distant period, are comprehended in 
the paper, which is far too elaborate and extended to 
be fully described, much less read, at this meeting. 

A paper, confined to the subject of supposed in- 
scriptions upon stones found in the seats of ancient 
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Indian inhabitation, has been submitted by Bucking- 
ham Smith, Esq., late of St. Augustine, Fla., now 
residing in New York. 

By assigning a definite literal value to the marks 
on the celebrated Grave Creek Stone, taking them in 
their order as they stand, and finding, in some of 
them, initials or ciphers used in the Catholic Church 
for words of sacred significance, Mr. Smith reads the 
three lines of the inscription as follows : — 

“ORO A X° SU sanrt- 
I pray to Christ his most 
IsiMA MADRE nlJJO ESPIRITU-SANTO 
holy Mother, Son, Holy Ghost, 


JESU CHrisTO DIOS, 
Jesus Christ God.” 


He observes similar characters on the Dighton 
Rock; being those which Mr. Schoolcraft and his 
Indian interpreter recognized as distinct from the 
emblems of the aborigines by which they are sur- 
rounded, and resembling the marks on the Grave 
Creek Stone. Selecting from the various copies that 
made by the Rhode-Island Historical Society in 1830, 
he thinks he can discover the invocation, — 


“ Jesu Christo Santisimo Jesus Maria Josef.” 


A similar invocation, but in Greek characters, may 
be read, he thinks, on the stone axe found in Pem- 
berton Township, N.J., in 1858.— See “ Bulletin of 
the American Ethnological Society,” January, 1861. 

Mr. Smith suggests that these inscriptions may 
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possibly have been derived from Spanish missionaries 
who penetrated the country at a very early period, 
of whom no account has been transmitted; and re- 
fers to the stone found in Onondaga County, N.Y., a 
well-authenticated relic, which has upon it the figures 
1520, as perhaps determining the period of these 
memorials. 

He says, that, of the many representations of that 
stone, there is a concurrence in thus much of the let- 
ters perceptible, divided by the figure of a tree 
intwined by a serpent, thus: — 

Leo De n. 

VI 1520 
And as, in the year of Christ 1520, Giovanni de 
Medici (Leo X.) sat upon the Papal throne, the words 
might possibly have been “‘ LEO DEcimus PONtifex 
MA Ximus.” | 

A paper with the title, “Indications of Ancient 
Customs, suggested by certain Cranial Forms,” from 
Professor Wilson of Toronto, is more completely 
within the bounds of legitimate science, resting, as it 
does, on definite anatomical facts. It is an abstract 
of views which the learned professor has already 
embodied in different publications, and is made to 
assume a shape adapted to the uses of this Society, 
and for reading at its meetings. 


Respectfully submitted. 
S. F. HAVEN, Librarian. 
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INDICATIONS OF ANCIENT CUSTOMS, 


SUGGESTED BY CERTAIN CRANIAL FORMS. 


BY DANIEL WILSON, LL.D. 


Ix complying with the invitation to communicate to 
the members of the American Antiquarian Society, 
who have done me the honor to elect me a member 
of their learned body, some results of recent investi- 
gations into American craniology, I select one aspect 
of the subject in which it helps to throw light on 
the corresponding researches of European inquirers. 
Among the characteristic customs of greatest preva- 
lence throughout this continent, none has attracted 
greater attention than that of artificial cranial distor- 
tion. To all appearance, the civilized nations of 
Mexico and Peru had developed independent phases 
of progress in arts, science, and social policy, without 
mutual intercourse or any knowledge of each other. 
Nevertheless, we trace the singular practice of mould- 
ing the human head into abnormal forms, alike 
among the civilized races of Peru, the ancient lettered 
architects of Central America and Mexico, and among 
barbarous tribes both to the east and west of the 
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Rocky Mountains. The earth-works of the Missis- 
sippi Valley mound-builders have been found to 
cover artificially flattened crania; and the student of 
American native civilization, as he turns from ponder- 
ing over the marvellous bas-reliefs and hieroglyphics 
on the sculptured slabs of Palenque or Uxmal, is 
startled to find the very cranial forms and strange 
physiognomical contours of the architectural race of 
Central America reproduced among some of the most 
barbarous living tribes of Oregon and the Columbia 
River. But, now that the study of craniology has 
been carried out by many intelligent observers, the 
fact is becoming familiar to us, that artificial cranial 
deformation is no peculiarity of the American conti- 
nent, either in ancient or modern times. The com- 
pressed crania of the Asiatic Macrocephali attracted 
the attention of Hippocrates five centuries before the 
Christian era; and Blumenbach, the foremost of Eu- 
ropean craniologists, figured in the first fasciculus of 
his ** Decades Craniorum,” in 1790, an imperfect com- 
pressed skull, received by him from Russia, with the 
information that it was probably a Tartar, and which 
he designates an Asiatic Macrocephalus. Imperfect 
as were his data, his conclusion was probably just; 
as subsequent inquiry has led to the discovery of 
various examples of the same class of compressed 
and elongated crania on ancient historical sites in the 
Crimea, and around the shores of the Euxine. 

In 1843, Rathke communicated to Miiller’s ** Archiv 
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fiir Anatomie” the figure of another skull, strikingly 
resembling the one previously engraved by Blumen- 
bach. Like the former, it is very imperfect, but cor- 
responds to it in exhibiting the same depression of 
the frontal bone. This example is described by the 
author as having been procured from an ancient 
burial-place near Kertch, in the Crimea. And, in 
1849, M. Rathke published a memoir, in which he 
investigated the subject more fully ; and showed that 
the vicinity of Kertch had yielded other illustrations 
of the same remarkable artificially modified crania of 
the ancient world, corresponding to those of Peru 
and the tribes of North America bordering on the 
Pacific. In illustration of the origin of the Crimean 
Macrocephalic crania, M. Rathke draws attention to 
the notices, by Greek and Roman authors, of the 
ancient tribes who derived their name from the singu- 
lar practice of elongating the head during infancy. 
Hippocrates, in his ‘‘ De Aere, Aquis, et Locis,” speaks 
of them as a people among whom “ those are thought 
the most noble who have the longest heads.” In this 
respect, the modern American flat-head tribes, as well 
as the older Peruvians, exhibit a remarkable corre- 
spondence in the ideas by which all have been actuated. 
Among the flat-head tribes, the compressed and dis- 
torted skull is the symbol of aristocracy; while the 
slaves of the tribe are rigidly precluded from giving 
the prized deformity to the heads of their offspring. 
Other distorted crania, found in the neighborhood of 
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Vienna, have been ascribed to the Avars or the Huns 
of Attila. But these have been made the subject of 
a curious commentary, singularly illustrative of the 
essential correspondence between the artificially modi- 
fied crania of the Old and New World. Dr. Tschudi, 
the Swiss traveller, whose works on the ‘“ Antiquities 
and Ethnology of Peru” have justly attracted atten- 
tion, published a memoir on one of the Austrian 
abnormal crania, in the interval between the first and 
second publications of M. Rathke, in which he main- 
tained the identity of the Austrian and Peruvian 
skulls, and traced the origin of the former to the con- 
nection between Germany and Peru in the sixteenth 
century, when both were under the common rule of 
the Emperor Charles V. At that period, as he as- 
sumed, certain artificially compressed Peruvian crania 
had been brought over, along with other curious relics 
of the New World; and, having been thrown aside, 
they thus turned up, some three centuries afterwards, 
to baffle the speculations of modern science. Fur- 
ther discoveries, however, have sufficed to dispel this 
gratuitous assumption ; and it is no longer doubted, 
that the remarkable abnormal skulls, both of Kertch 
and other localities along the shores of the Euxine 
and in the Valley of the Danube, confirm and illus- 
trate the references by Hippocrates, Strabo, Pliny, and 
other early writers, to an Asiatic people among whom 
the very same practices prevailed as still form special 
characteristics of some of the north-west tribes of 
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America, on the Columbia and Fraser Rivers, and on 
Vancouver's Island. 

More recently, the discovery of a skull with a very 
remarkable vertical occiput, rising almost abruptly 
from the foramen magnum, in an ancient subterra- 
nean quarry near the Damascus Gate of Jerusalem, 
has added a curious and unexpected confirmation of 
the Asiatic source of the compressed crania of Europe. 
This interesting example, obtained by Mr. J. Judson 
Barclay during his travels in the East, and deposited 
by him in the cabinet of the Academy of Natural 
Sciences of Philadelphia, has been made the subject 
of an ingenious and able treatise by Dr. J. Aitken 
Meigs,* who is led to refer it probably to an Asiatic 
people occupying the region around Lake Baikal, 
and on the highway of the migrating nations tending 
eastward towards the Okhotsk Sea, and the islands 
occupied by races common to the Old and the New 
World. 

The inference suggested by such traces of ancient 
community of customs between America and Asia 
cannot fail to point to intercourse between the two 
continents, and to confirm the idea of those who 
believe in the common Mongolian characteristics of 
the American and Central Asiatic races. It is not, 
however, necessarily to be assumed on such a theory, 
that Asia, as the older continent, historically con- 


* Description of a deformed fragmentary skull found in an ancient quarry cave 
at Jerusalem. Proceed. Acad. Nat. Science of Philadelphia, September, 1859. 
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sidered, contributed the singular custom of cranial 
deformation to the New World. On the Asiatic 
shores of Behring Straits, and throughout the inter- 
mediate islands of the North Pacific, the traces of 
migration from America to Asia are abundant; but 
no evidence points directly to the flow of a nomad 
current in the opposite direction within any historic 
period. Considering the very wide diffusion of the 
practice throughout Southern as well as Northern 
America, and the very partial character of its adop- 
tion in Asia, I am strongly inclined to regard it as one 
of the traces of ethnical influence contributed by 
America to Asia. ‘This view of the question is re- 
plete with interest in relation to inquiries into the 
origin and sources of the peopling of the American 
continent; but other evidence of a like kind warns 
the inquirer of the necessity for a thorough apprecia- 
tion of the comprehensive bearings of this class of 
evidence, before making it the basis of any general 
deductions. It is with this subject of artificial com- 
pression of the skull, as with so many others, the 
more fully it is studied, novel illustrations appear in 
the most unexpected quarters; and what was once 
deemed peculiar to America is now found illustrated 
among the characteristics of many wide-scattered 
races of ancient and modern times. 

During a recent visit to Washington, I availed my- 
self of the facilities afforded me by Professor Henry, 
the learned Secretary of the Smithsonian Institution, to 
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examine with minute care the ethnological collections 
formed by the United-States Exploring Expedition, 
illustrative of the manners, customs, arts, and ethnical 
characteristics, of the races on the Pacific coasts and 
islands. The collections include crania of various 
Indian tribes of North and South America, a num- 
ber of compressed and greatly distorted Chinook and 
other flat-head skulls, as well as crania of Fiji, Ka- 
naka, and other Pacific islanders. A renewed visit 
to the Mortonian collection at Philadelphia — already 
familiar to me by former study of the cabinets of the 
Academy of Natural Sciences there — afforded addi- 
tional means of testing the extended diffusion of the 
practice of cranial deformation. Among the Fiji 
skulls in both collections, several examples exhibit 
the broad, well-rounded occiput, which is considered 
by the Fijians as a special beauty. But this is not an 
invariable characteristic even among that peculiar in- 
sular race. One male skull brought home by the 
United-States Exploring Expedition (No. 4581) has 
the full, rounded form of the occiput well defined, 
presenting in profile a rotund development passing by 
a nearly uniform gradation into the coronal region. 
But, in another Fiji skull of the same collection, — 
that of Veindovi, Chief of Kantavu, who was taken 
prisoner by the United-States ship ‘* Peacock” in 1840, 
and died at New York in 1842, — the occiput, though 
full, is slightly vertical. The occipital development 
of the Fiji cranium is the more interesting, as we are 
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now familiar with the fact, that an artificially flattened 
occiput is of common occurrence among the islanders 
of the Pacific Ocean. “In the Malay race,” says Dr. 
Pickering, “amore marked peculiarity, and one very 
generally observable, is the elevated occiput, and its 
slight projection beyond the line of the neck. The 
Mongolian traits are heightened artificially in the 
Chinooks ; but it is less generally known that a slight 
pressure is often applied to the occiput by the Poly- 
nesians, in conformity with the Malay standard.” * 
Dr. Nott, in describing the skull of a Kanaka of the 
Sandwich Islands who died at the Marine Hospital 
at Mobile, mentions his being struck by its singular 
occipital formation ; but this he learned was due to 
an artificial flattening, which, the islander had stated 
to his medical attendants in the hospital, was habitu- 
ally practised in his family.t According to Dr: 
Davis, it is traceable to so simple a source as the 
Kanaka mother’s habit of supporting the head of her 
nursling in the palm of her hand.{ Whatever be 
the cause, the fact is now well established. The 
occipital flattening is clearly defined in at least three 
of the Kanaka skulls in the Mortonian collection: 
No. 1300, a male native of the Sandwich Islands, 
aged about forty; No. 1308, apparently that of a 
woman, from the same locality; and in No. 695, a 








* Pickering's Races of Man, p. 45. 
t Types of Mankind, p. 436. 
¢ Crania Britannica, Dec. iii. pl. 24 (4). 
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girl of Oahu, of probably twelve years of age, which 
is markedly unsymmetrical, and with the flattening on 
the left side of the parietal and occipital bones. The 
Washington collection includes fourteen Kanaka 
skulls, besides others from various islands of the Pa- 
cific; among which, several examples of the same 
artificial formation occur: e.g., No. 4587, a large male 
skull, distorted and unsymmetrical; and No. 4367, 
(female?) from an ancient cemetery at Wailuka, 
Mani, in which the flattened occiput is very obvious. 

The traces of purposed deformation of the head 
among the islanders of the Pacific have an addi- 
tional interest in their relation to one possible source 
of South-American population by oceanic migration, 
suggested by philological and other independent evi- 
dence. But this is a subject which would tempt me 
away from the present inquiry, and demands much 
ampler space than could now be allowed for its con- 
sideration.* Among the causes above assigned for 
the origin of the Kanaka flattened occiput, is one 
suggestive of its origin from influences which, though 
artificial, are not traceable to design; and to like 
undesigned artificial causes have been.traced some of 
the peculiarities even of ancient British crania. The 
importance of this element of artificial disturbance of 
ethnical forms of crania is only now being fully 
appreciated. ‘To it I believe to be traceable some of 


* The author has discussed some of the points referred to, in his Prehistorice 
Man, vol. ii, chaps. xxii. and xxv. 
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the predominant peculiarities which have suggested 
the idea of a homogeneous cranial type characteristic 
of the whole native population of this Western 
Hemisphere, and which guided the distinguished 
American craniologist, Dr. Morton, when describing 
the celebrated Scioto-Mound skull, in his selection of 
it as a perfect type of the native American skull- 
form. ‘ This,” he remarks in his “ Catalogue of 
Human Crania,” “is, perhaps, the most admirably 
formed head of the American race hitherto discovered. 
It possesses the national characteristics in perfection, 
as seen in the elevated vertex, flattened occiput, great 
inter-parietal diameter, ponderous bony structure, sali- 
ent nose, large jaws, and broad face. It is the per- 
fect type of Indian conformation, to which the skulls 
of all the tribes from Cape Horn to Canada more 
or less approximate.” On visiting Philadelphia some 
years since, with a view to the examination of the 
Mortonian collection, I made the ancient mound 
crania a special subject of study. But the Scioto- 
Mound skull, which forms one of the most prized 
treasures of the collection, was not then included 
among the crania of its class; and it was not until 
my recent visit that I had an opportunity of studying 
the original. 

The result of this examination was to satisfy me, 
that the remarkable form and proportions of that 
skull are much more due to artificial influences than 
I had been led to suppose from the views published 
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in the ‘‘ Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge.” * 
The vertical view, especially, is very inaccurate. In 
the original, it presents the peculiar characteristics 
of the truncated form; passing abruptly from a broad 
flattened occiput to its extreme parietal breadth, and 
then tapering with slight lateral swell until it reaches 
its least breadth immediately behind the external 
angular processes of the frontal bone. The occiput 
has been subjected to the flattening process to a much 
greater extent than is apparent from the drawings; 
but, at the same time, it is accompanied by no corre- 
sponding affection of the frontal bone, such as inevita- 
bly results from the procedure of the Chinooks and 
other flathead tribes, among whom the desired cranial 
deformation is effected by bandages crossing the fore- 
head, and consequently modifying the frontal as much 
as the parietal and occipital bones. On this account, 
great as is the amount of flattening in this remarka- 
ble skull, it is probably due solely to the undesigned 
pressure of the cradle-board acting on a head of 
markedly brachycephalic proportions and great natu- 
ral posterior breadth. The forehead is fully arched, 
the glabella prominent, and the whole character of the 
frontal bone is essentially different from the Indian 
type. The sutures are very much ossified, and even 
to some extent obliterated. So early as 1857, when 
discussing Dr. Morton’s theory of one uniform cranial 


* Ancient Monuments of the Mississippi Valley, pl. xlvii. and xlviii. 
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type pervading the whole ancient and modern tribes 
of North and South America, with the single ex- 
ception of the Esquimaux, I remarked, “I think it 
extremely probable, that further investigation will 
tend to the conclusion, that the vertical or flattened 
occiput, instead of being a typical characteristic, per- 
tains entirely to the class of artificial modifications of 
the natural cranium familiar to the American ethno- 
logist, alike in the disclosures of ancient graves and 
in the customs of widely separated living tribes.” * 

One result of this confirmation of an earlier opin- 
ion was to direct my attention with renewed interest 
to the traces of similar undesigned artificial conforma- 
tion in ancient British crania; and it will not, I ven- 
ture to hope, prove uninteresting to the antiquaries of 
New England to follow in the footsteps of some re- 
searches, by means of which the skulls recovered 
from Indian graves of this continent throw light on 
the habits and social life of the British Islands in pre- 
historic centuries. In illustrating this, it will give 
definiteness to the subject to refer to a specific exam- 
ple of the ancient British cranium in which occipital 
conformation is apparent, traceable, as is supposed, 
to the same source as the corresponding form of 
many American Indian skulls. 

In the month of May, 1851, I learned that a rude 
stone cist, or primitive sarcophagus, had been acci- 


* Edinburgh Philosoph. Journal, N.S,, vol, vii. p. 24; Canadian Journal, vol. ii, 
p- 406. 
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dentally discovered in trenching a garden a few miles 
to the north-west of Edinburgh, and immediately pro- 
ceeded to the spot in company with several other 
members of the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland. 
At a slightly elevated spot, which probably marked 
the site of the ancient barrow under which a chief 
had been entombed, a shallow cist was brought to 
light, formed of unhewn slabs of sandstone, enclosing 
a space nearly four feet long by two feet broad. A 
large slab covered the whole, and projected over the 
sides, so as effectually to protect the sepulchral cham- 
ber from any infiltration of earth. It layin a sandy 
soil, within little more than two feet of the surface ; 
but it had probably been covered until a compara- 
tively recent period by a greater depth of earth, as 
its site, which was higher than the surrounding sur- 
face, possibly preserved the traces of the nearly 
levelled tumulus. Slight as this elevation was, it had 
proved sufficient. to prevent the lodgement of water ; 
and hence the cist was found perfectly free from 
damp. Within this, a male skeleton lay on its left 
side. The arms appeared to have been folded over 
the breast, and the knees drawn up so as to touch the © 
elbows. ‘The head had been supported by a flat 
water-worn stone for its pillow; but from this it had 
fallen to the bottom of the cist, on its beg detached 
by the decomposition of the fleshly ligatures ; and, as 
is common in crania discovered under similar circum- 
stances, it had completely decayed at the part in con- 
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tact with the ground. A portion of the left side is 
thus wanting: but, with this exception, the skull was 
not only nearly perfect when found, but the bones 
are solid and heavy; and the whole skeleton appeared 
to me so well-preserved as to have admitted of articu- 
lation. Above the right shoulder, a neat earthen vase 
had been placed, probably with food or drink. It 
contained only a little sand and black dust when re- 
covered, uninjured, from the spot where it had been 
deposited by affectionate hands many centuries be- 
fore; and is now preserved, along with the skull, in 
the Museum of Antiquities at Edinburgh. 

The skull discovered under such interesting circum- 
stances, within sight of the Scottish capital, and in the 
rude simplicity of its primitive sepulture, connecting 
so curiously the present with a remote past, exhibits 
a peculiar flattening at the back of the head, such as, 
in many Indian skulls, is clearly traceable to the use 
of the flat cradle-board in infancy. This source of 
cranial conformation did not escape the sagacious and 
observant eye of Dr. Morton, in relation to the pecu- 
liarities of American typical skull-forms; though the 
' pre-occupation of his mind with the idea of one uni- 
versally predominant American type prevented him 
giving full value to its influence. When commenting, 
in his “ Crania Americana,” on the characteristic pecu- 
liarities of the Peruvian skulls, he notes in reference 
to them, ‘“‘ These heads are remarkable, not only for 
their smallness, but also for their irregularity ; for, in 
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the whole series in my possession, there is but one 
that can be called symmetrical. This irregularity 
chiefly consists in the greater projection of the occi- 
put to one side than the other; showing, in some 
instances, a surprising degree of deformity. As this 
condition is as often observed on one side as the other, 
it is not to be attributed to the intentional application 
of mechanical force: on the contrary, it is, to a cer- 
tain degree, common to the whole American tribes, 
and is sometimes, no doubt, increased by the manner 
~ in which the child is placed in the cradle.” 

By the mode of nursing the Indian pappoose, the 
soft bones of the skull are subjected to a slight but 
constant pressure in one direction during the whole 
period of suckling; which, among a nomad people, 
is protracted to a much longer period than is usual 
among civilized races in a settled condition of life. 
To this, I have no doubt, is to be ascribed certain 
familiar occipital forms in the Indian skull, traceable 
among tribes who never purposely employ any arti- 
ficial means for modifying the shape of the head; 
and the same cause tends to increase the brachycepha- 
lic proportions, or short longitudinal diameter, as 
compared with the parietal breadth, which is charac- 
teristic of many Indian heads. But it now becomes 
obvious, that a like cause has tended to the exaggera- 
tion of the same abbreviated longitudinal diameter in 
ancient European brachycephalic crania. Dr. L. A. 
Gosse has not only illustrated this in his “ Essai sur 
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les Déformations artificielles du Crane,” but incident- 
ally notices the peculiarity referred to in Scottish and 
Scandinavian skulls, and traces it to the same probable 
source of the cradle-board. His remarks are, “ Pas- 
sant dans T’ancien continent, ne tardons-nous pas a 
reconnaitre que ce berceau plat et solide y a produit 
des effets analogues. Les anciens habitants de la 
Scandinavie et de la Calédonie devaient s’en servir, 
si l’on en juge par la forme de leurs cranes.” 

Dr. Thurnam and Dr. J. Barnard Davis, the learned 
authors of the “‘ Crania Britannica,” also fully recog- 
nize this source of deformation as one which has 
affected an important class of crania recovered from 
ancient British barrows. Mr. Thomas Bateman as- 
cribes the flattened occiput observed by him in certain 
skulls recovered from the sepulchral mounds of Der- 
byshire, and described in his “ Ten Years’ Diggings in 
Celtic and Saxon Grave-hills,’ to the same cause ; 
and indeed this source of certain ancient skull-forms, 
and the inference deducible from it, of the use of the 
cradle-board among prehistoric races of Britain and 
the north of Europe, may now be considered as gene- 
rally recognized among European craniologists. Nor 
is the fact of slight importance ; for it thereby be- 
comes obvious, that a class of variations in the form 
of the human head, which becomes more comprehen- 
sive as attention is directed to it, is wholly independ- 
ent of congenital or inherited characteristics. 

It is in this direction that the importance of the 
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truths resulting from the recognition of undesigned 
artificial causes, affecting the forms alike of European 
and American crania, chiefly lies. The contents of 
early British cists and barrows prove that the race 
with which they originated was a rude people, igno- 
rant, for the most part, of the very knowledge of 
metals, or, at best, in the earliest rudimentary stage 
of metallurgic arts: they were in as uncivilized a 
condition as the rudest forest Indians of this conti- 
nent. ‘To prove, therefore, that, like the Red-Indian 
squaw, the British allophylian, or Celtic mother, 
formed the cradle for her babe of a flat board, to 
which she bound it, for safety and facility of nursing, 
in the vicissitudes of her nomad life, though inte- 
resting, like every other recovered glimpse of a long- 
forgotten past, is not, in itself, a discovery of great 
significance; but it reminds us how essentially man, 
even in the most degraded state of wandering savage 
life, differs from all other animals. The germs of 
an artificial life are there. External appliances, and 
the conditions which we designate as domestication 
in the lower animals, appear to be inseparable from 
him. ‘The most untutored nomads subject their off- 
spring to many artificial influences, such as have no 
analogy among the marvellous instinctive opera- 
tions of the lower animals. It is not even unworthy 
of notice, that man is the only animal to whom a 
supine position is natural for repose; and with him, 
more than any other animal, the head, when recum- 
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bent, invariably assumes a position which throws the 
greatest pressure on the brain-case, and not on 
the malar or maxillary bones. Without, therefore, 
running to the extreme of Dr. Morton, who denied, 
for the American continent at least, the existence of 
any true dolichocephalic crania, or indeed any essen- 
tial variation from one assumed typical form, it 
becomes an important point for the craniologist to 
determine, if possible, to what extent certain cha- 
racteristic diversities may be relied upon as the inhe- 
rited features of a tribe or race, or whether they are 
not the mere result of artificial causes originating 
in long-perpetuated national customs and nursery 
usages. 

The Scioto-Mound skull illustrates that peculiar 
occipital conformation, produced by artificial causes, 
to which I have given the name of the “ vertical occi- 
put.” But there is another form equally common in 
American crania, and now recognized as characteris- 
tic of certain British skulls, where the compression 
affects the parietal bones along with the upper portion 
of the occipital bone, and produces an oblique flatten- 
ing extending towards the crown of the head. This, 
Dr. J. Barnard Davis regards as something essentially 
distinct from the vertical occiput, and designates it 
“ parieto-occipital flatness.” The term correctly ex- 
presses the form, which is of common occurrence in 
Indian skulls, and is in reality the most inartificial of 
all the results of the undesigned pressure of the 
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cradle-board. ‘This will be understood by a very 
simple experiment. If the observer lie down on the 
floor, without a pillow, and then ascertain what part 
of the back of the head touches the ground, he will 
find that it is the portion of the occiput immediately 
above the lambdoidal suture, and not the occipital 
bone. When the Indian mother places a sufficiently 
high pillow for her infant, the tendency of the con- 
stant pressure will be to produce the vertical occiput ; 
but where, as is more frequently the case, the board 
has a mere cover of moss or soft leather, then the 
result will be just such an oblique parietal flattening 
as is shown on a British skull from the remarkable 
tumulus near Littleton Drew, Wiltshire, engraved in 
the ‘‘ Crania Britannica,” and in various other exam- 
ples from English and Scottish barrows. 

The distinct forms are strikingly illustrated, as 
occurring in American crania, in two examples 
selected by Dr. J. C. Nott as illustrations of his 
“Comparative Anatomy of Races,” and produced in 
the “Types of Mankind,” ‘to show that the type 
attributed to the American races is found among tribes 
the most scattered, among the semi-civilized and the 
barbarous, among living as well as among extinct 
races; and that no foreign race has intruded itself 
into their midst, even in the smallest appreciable 
degree.* In a communication on the subject of the 


* Types of Mankind, p. 442. 
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American cranial type, submitted by me in 1857 
to the American Scientific Association, I drew atten- 
tion to this supposed correspondence between the 
Scioto-Mound skull and that of a Cherokee chief 
who died a prisoner at Mobile in 1837, and re- 
marked, — 

** In this example, in so far as can be judged from 
the comparison of both by drawings in profile with- 
out precise measurements, the points of agreement 
are indisputable, though even here amounting to no 
more than an approximation. The vertical occiput 
of the ancient skull — more markedly vertical in the 
original drawing than in the small copy—is only 
partially represented in the other. The square form 
of the ancient profile in the coronal region becomes 
- conoid in the modern one; and the intersecting line 
drawn through the meatus auditorius externus shows 
a very partial reproduction in the modern example of 
the remarkable preponderance of posterior cerebral 
development, which, if not produced by artificial 
means, is the most singular characteristic of the 
ancient head.” * 

The transmission of a copy of the paper referred 
to led to a friendly correspondence on the subject 
with Dr. Nott; and in one of his letters, in which he 
frankly owns that there are so many exceptions to 
Morton’s Indian skull-type as to make him readily 





* Edin. Philosoph. Journal, N.S., vol. vii. p- 17. 
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accept the opposite conclusions to which I had been 
led, he further adds, “ According to my own observa- 
tion, the characteristic of the Indian skull is not so 
much a flattening of the occiput proper as of the 
posterior part of the parietal, together with the upper 
angle of the occipital.”* This is well illustrated in 
the skull of the Cherokee chief referred to, which 
was subsequently presented by Dr. Nott to the Natu- 
ral-History Society of Boston, where I had an 
opportunity of examining it. 

If the influence of undesigned artificial compres- 
sion, thus slightly illustrated in the foregoing re- 
marks, affect the skull-forms of this continent to as 
great an extent as my observations have led me to 
believe it does, a just estimation of its effects must 
enter into all attempts at ethnical classification. The 
determination of the race of the mound-builders, for 
example, and the attempt to trace out their relation- 
- ship to other ancient American races, must be based 
on much more carefully eliminated data than has 
hitherto sufficed to establish for them a Peruvian or 
other origin. But while the traces of artificial modi- 
fication in the Scioto-Mound skull detract from the 
value of supposed analogies of form previously de- 
duced, they lead to other conclusions illustrative of 
habits and customs of the ancient race, and may 
prove of great importance in future comparisons, 


* MS. Letter, Dr. J. C. Nott, December, 1857. 
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when a more adequate number of specimens of genu- 
ine mound crania has been brought to light. 
Meanwhile, the illustrations derived from the more 
general bearings of this subject, in relation to aborigi- 
nal races of Europe, are replete with interest. The 
philological investigations of European linguists, con- 
sequent on the discovery of the intimate grammatical 
affinities between the principal languages of Europe 
and the Sanscrit of the Indian Vedas, led to the 
ingenious Finnic hypothesis of Arndt and Rask, 
which assumed, that in the Finns, Basques, and other 
supposed Turanian races of Europe, we have the 
detached fragments of what once constituted a homo- 
geneous population occupying the whole European 
area prior to the intrusion of the Aryan nations. 
Since then, other discoveries, of a very different 
class, have tended to familiarize the mind with the 
idea of the occupation of Europe by races altogether 
distinct in character from any of the Aryan nations, 
In the drift of France and England, the startling 
discoveries of recent years reveal the traces of human 
ingenuity and mechanical skill lying alongside the 
bones of fossil mammals, hitherto regarded as extinct 
prior to the human era. The full significance of 
such disclosures has yet to be determined: but they 
unquestionably point to the existence of an aboriginal 
population in the north of Europe, compared with 
which the oldest of historical nations is altogether 
modern ; and they show that the arts of the aboriginal 
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race were even ruder than those of the American- 
forest Indian. Some of the ancient British crania 
have been recovered from peat-mosses, at great 
depths in alluvial strata, or in the excavation of deep 
mine-shafts; and undoubtedly belong to very remote 
periods. Others, however, have been obtained from 
sepulchral mounds, chambered galleries, and other 
places of regular sepulture, some of which are proba- 
bly not much older than the era of Roman invasion. 
In instituting a comparison between these and the 
crania of the American mounds, and tracing analo- 
gous habits, and modes of nurture, in races no less 
widely severed by space than by time, it is impossi- 
ble to evade the interest thereby suggested. It seems, 
indeed, as if the European colonists of America had 
abruptly displaced a condition of social life in one of 
its early stages of development, such as Europe 
passed through more than two thousand years before. 
Metallurgic arts, picture-writing, architecture, and 
all the elements of matured civilization, were but in 
their germ, and, with the great majority of the 
aborigines on the northern part of the continent, 
scarcely even manifesting the germinal stage. The 
more minutely the attention of the archeologists and 
geologists of Europe is attracted to the traces of a 
long-extinct primitive condition of life there, the 
greater will be the value attached to our studies, in 
this New World, of the arts, the customs, and the 
social habits of its aborigines, among whom we wit- 
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ness, in the living present, so much of what we are 
learning to perceive constituted the social life of 
prehistoric Europe. 

In the above remarks, I have glanced at a subject 
well deserving of the most careful study by the ethno- 
logists and archeologists of America; but, in the 
mode of treating it, I am well aware of the necessity 
for an apology. The communication by Mr. Haven, 
of the desire that I should contribute some paper to 
be read at the meeting of the American Antiquarian 
Society, to be held at Boston in April, while it 
conferred an honor on me, seemed scarcely to admit 
of refusal, as the first request made to me since the 
enrolment of my name in the ranks of its members. 
It came, however, unfortunately, at a time when the 
pressure of college and university work is greatly 
augmented by preparations for a visit to Europe; and 
I must, therefore, pray, that the members of the 
Society will accept this communication to them 
simply as a response to their invitation, and a proof, 
however inadequate, of my desire to co-operate with 
them in the department of scientific and historical 
research, for the prosecution of which they are asso- 
ciated together. 


University Cottece, Toronto, April 7, 1863. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 


ANNUAL MEETING, OCT. 21, 1863, AT THE HALL OF THE SOCIETY, 
IN WORCESTER. 


A LARGE number of members present; Hon. SrePHEN 
Sauispury, President, in the chair. 

The Secretary read the Record of the last meeting. 

The President read the Report of the Council, and 
a letter received from Hon. Josiah Quincy, sen. 

Judge ‘THomas, in moving the acceptance of the 
Report of the Council, made by Mr. Salisbury, said 
he regretted exceedingly that it had been made by the 
President; thus depriving the members of the pleasure 
of hearing stated in that Report the eminent credit 
which was due to the President for his many acts of 
munificent liberality for the advancement of the inter- 
ests of the Society. If the Society was deeply in- 
debted to its munificent founder and first President, 
not less was it indebted to the princely liberality and 
unwearied labors of the present President. 

The Librarian read his Report. 
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The President read the Report of the Treasurer. 

The several Reports were referred to the Committee 
of Publication, to be printed. 

Voted, To proceed to the election of a President. 

Hon. Sotomon Lrxcotn and Hon. Esenezer Torrey 
were appointed by the Chair to collect and count the 
votes. 

Voted, 'That a Committee of three be appointed by 
the Chair to nominate candidates for the other offices 
of the Society for the year ensuing. 

Hon. Emory Wasusurn, Grorce Livermore, Esq., 
and Hon. Dwicur Foster, were selected for that 
purpose. 

The Committee appointed to receive and count the 
votes for President reported the whole number of votes 

‘to. be thirty-one; all of which were for Hon. Stephen 
Salisbury. 

The Committee appointed to nominate candidates 
for the other offices reported the list of the last year, 
with the exception of Hon. Dwight Foster of the 
Council, and Hon. Henry Chapin, the Treasurer, who 
declined a re-election; Dr. Joseph Sargent as Coun- 
cillor, and Nathaniel Paine, Esq., as Treasurer, being 
nominated to fill the vacancies. 

The Committee appointed to receive and count the 
votes for these officers having reported that all upon 
the list were unanimously elected, the following 
gentlemen were declared to constitute the Board of 
Officers for the year ensuing : — 


President. 
; Hon. STEPHEN SALISBURY . 


Vice-Presidents. 
Rey. WILLIAM JENKS, D.D., LL.D. 
Hon. LEVI LINCOLN, LL.D. . 


Council. 
Hon. ISAAC DAVIS, LL.D. 
GEORGE LIVERMORE, Esa. . : 
NATHANIEL B. SHURTLEFF, M.D. 
CHARLES FOLSOM, Esa. . 
Hon. IRA M. BARTON 
Hon. PLINY MERRICK, LL.D. 
Hon. JOHN P. BIGELOW . 
SAMUEL F. HAVEN, Esa. . See steheee ct tet es 
pom WUARSED AE ELAT.E) i). 6s. 4d ce es es ee we 
JOSEPH SARGENT, M.D... . ss + «6 


Secretary of Foreign Correspondence. 
JARED SPARKS, LL.D. . 


Secretary of Domestic Correspondence. 


Hon. BENJAMIN F. THOMAS, LL.D™ ...... 


Recording Secretary. 
Hon. EDWARD MELLEN, LL.D. ...... 


Treasurer. 
PEO MEDARIGE PAINE, EsQs cfc 66 0% 0 e % » 
Committee of Publication. 
SOOO TEA VIN, ESQs. 6 5 ce 6 0 wuss 
Rey. EDWARD E. HALE * ° 
CHARLES DEANE, Fsqa. ..... 


On motion of Hon. Ira M. Barron, — 


WoRCESTER. 


Boston. 
WORCESTER. 


WORCESTER. 
CAMBRIDGE. 
Boston. 
CAMBRIDGE. 
WORCESTER. 
Boston. 
Boston. 
WORCESTER. 
Boston. 
WORCESTER. 


CAMBRIDGE, 


Boston. 


WORCESTER. 


WORCESTER. 


WORCESTER. 
Boston. 
CAMBRIDGE. 


Voted, That the thanks of the Society be given to 
the Hon. Henry Chapin for his faithful and efficient 
services as Treasurer, with an expression of regret 
that his avocations require him to decline a re-elec- 


tion. 
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On motion of Hon. Levi Lincoty, — 

Voted, That the thanks of the Society be presented . 
to Hon. Dwight Foster for his services as a member 
of the Council, with regret at his withdrawal from that 
office. 

Voted, To proceed to the election of members. 

The President read the names of Charles B. Salis- 
bury, of Little York, Cortland County, N.Y., and 
Stephen Salisbury, jun., of Worcester, as candidates 
for election, recommended by the Council. 

The Committee for receiving and counting votes, 
having performed that duty in these cases, reported 
those gentlemen as elected unanimously. 


After transacting the foregoing business, the Society 
listened to a most able and learned Address, from Rey. 
Dr. William Jenks, in commemoration of its Fiftieth 
Anniversary.* 

At its close, the following resolution, offered by Hon. 
Emory Wasupurn, was adopted : — 

Resolved, That the thanks of this Society are due 
to the Rev. Dr. Jenks for his able, instructive, and 
interesting Address, to which they have just listened ; 
and they would express their high satisfaction, that 
one, who, for his then ripe scholarship and antiquarian 


* The Society was incorporated in October, 1812. An Address was delivered by 
Dr. Jenks at the first anniversary, in October, 1813. To relieve the aged orator 
from too great exertion, a portion of the present Address was read by Charles 
Deane, Esq. 
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learning, was selected fifty years ago to address this 
Society, should have been spared, in the vigor of his 
still fresh and active powers, to give a new interest to 
this half-century commemoration; and that this reso- 
lution be printed with the Proceedings of this meeting. 


Remarks of Hon. Levi Lincoln. 


Mr. Presipent, — It must surely be to us all among the 
highest gratifications of the occasion, that our venerable Vice- 
President, at his advanced age, has been both able and willing to be 
personally present with us, and to render to the Society so accept- 
ably this last great service. Dr. Jenks is among the oldest and 
deservedly most cherished of our associates. He stood at the 
baptismal font when the Society received a name to live; and, 
after numerous and continuous manifestations of his fostering care 
and kind regard, through a full half-century of years, he comes 
here now to leave with us the benediction of his wise counsels, 
- in the rich fruits of his varied learning, his antiquarian research, 
and his life-long observation and experience. 

Mr. President, the thought has occurred to me, in the recollec- 
tion of dates, that this Society was cradled in war. The asso- 
ciation was formed, and the act of incorporation obtained, during 
hostilities with England in 1812; and it is indeed among the most 
remarkable of coincidences, not only that the first and the last 
Anniversary Address, with an interval of fifty years, should be 
delivered by the same person, as mentioned by yourself, but that the 
orator at each period, amidst the conflict of arms, should be 
the devout and humble disciple and follower of the Prince of 
peace ! 

May we not hope that this horrible war of treasonable rebellion 
against a just and beneficent Government, like all wars with us 
which have preceded it, will soon terminate in an extension of 
the area of freedom, in strengthening the Union, and giving added 
stability, permanency, prosperity, and glory to the nation ? 
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On motion of Hon. Rosperr C. Winrnror, — 

Voted, That the Address of Dr. Jenks be printed 
with the Proceedings of the meeting. 

On motion of Hon. Isaac Davis, — 

Voted, That the meeting be dissolved. 

The members of the Society afterwards dined to- 
gether at the Bay-State House, in Worcester. Hon. 
Stephen Salisbury presided; and, in the course of the 
entertainment, eloquent speeches, literary and patri- 
otic, were made by the President, Ex-Gov. Wash- 
burn, Ex-Goy. Lincoln, Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, 
Hon. Ira M. Barton, Rev. Edward E. Hale, Hon. 
Benjamin F. Thomas, and Hon. Richard Frothing- 
ham. 


EDWARD MELLEN, 
Recording Secretary. — 


REPORT OF THE COUNCIL. 


In this fifty-first Annual Report, the Council have the 
honor to state to the American Antiquarian Society, 
that, in obedience to a vote passed at the last annual 
meeting, arrangements have been made for “a com- 
memoration of the close of the first half-century of the 
existence of this Society,” which, it is hoped, will be 
deemed “ suitable” and satisfactory. A sense of pro- 
priety, and a decent regard for the anxieties of our 
country, are not, at this time, favorable to such a pub- 
lic display as may be appropriate in happier days. 
But no public ceremonial is now necessary to introduce 
this Institution to the knowledge of those who have 
occasion to receive benefit from it. Your publications 
are distributed as often and as widely as limited funds 
will permit, and your rare and increasing library is 
always open to all who desire to consult it with the 
aid of “the best catalogue in the world.” And it 
should be gratefully acknowledged, that this liberal 
system is amply rewarded by the reciprocal gene- 


rosity of friends, and lovers of learning, who furnish 
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accessions of original and published materials for his- 
tory, much larger than could be obtained by the funds 
of the Society and the resources of the members. 

The Council propose that this commemoration shall 
be made exclusively by those who have undertaken 
the trust of membership, who may well inquire how 
far their duties have been fulfilled. Let us go back to 
the origin of our Society, and trace its progress, with 
thankfulness for the good which has been done and 
obtained, and with due consideration of the encourage- 
ments and the work before us, and especially of the 
pressing duties of those who undertake to preserve 
the materials of history in one of the most important 
stages of human progress. 

Of the earliest members of our Society, no more 
than four are living; and they are with us on this occa- 
sion, to be our guides in this retrospective survey. The 
Honorable Josiah Quincy gave his name as one of the 
corporate members named in our charter, and has 
always been prominent in this Society, as in every 
good enterprise in which his versatile powers and 
his unwearied energy could be employed. Your 
President could not omit to inform Mr. Quincy of 
the interesting circumstances of this meeting, and par- 
ticularly of the expected participation of his early 
personal friends, the other surviving Fathers of our 
Society, in this commemoration. That Mr. Quincy is 
with us in spirit, will appear from the following let- 
ter :— 
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STEPHEN SALIsBuRY, Esq. 


Sir, —I am honored by your kind and very flattering invitation 
to be present at the celebration of the Fiftieth Anniversary of the 
first meeting of our Antiquarian Society; but accident has deprived 
me of facility of locomotion, and Worcester is beyond the sphere 
of my ability. The temptations you offer are great; but, among 
the losses to which it is the duty of old age to be submissive, the 
chiefest is that of intellectual gratification. It would indeed 
quicken an old man’s pulse, and give new and delightful vibrations 
to his heart, to hear again his old and life-long venerated contem- 
porary, William Jenks, ‘“‘ repeating the lessons of his earlier life” 
in presence of a Society so well qualified to appreciate an Address 
from talent improved by experience, and illustrated by a life devoted 
to the cultivation of intellectual power, with a success and useful- 
ness of which he has himself been so rare and so instructive an 
example. 

You excite me to unite in your celebration by stating that 
Goy. Lincoln would be present, himself also the representative of 
a long life of cultivated intellect, of wise and successfully directed 
industry ; whose many years of magistracy were so honorable for 
himself, and so happy for his country. Indeed, sir, it would be 
to me a rare gratification to take him again by the hand, and renew 
with him in our advanced years the assurances of reciprocated 
interest and respect by which in manhood we were accustomed to 
meet and to greet, and express our mutual esteem: but the law of 
our nature forbids; and who shall say it is not a law at once happy 
and wise ? 

You honor by reminding me that I am one of the ‘“ founders ” 
of ‘*the American Antiquarian Society,” and referring me to its 
act of incorporation ; after which I could not refrain from recur- 
ring to that interesting record, where I found my own associated 
with a host of worthy names, some of them the guides and instruct- 
ors of my early manhood, many of them my intimate friends and 
beloved companions, whom I remember in life, in hope, in joy 
and usefulness, but who now, alas! exist only as shadows in my 
memory. 
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But why alas? ‘They have completed the task assigned by 
their Creator, and, I doubt mot, are enjoying his presence and 


approbation. 
Truly and respectfully yours, 


JOSIAH QuINcY. 
Boston, 6th October, 1863. 


Another of our patriarchs always present with most 
efficient service is the Honorable Levi Lincoln, the first 
Treasurer, and now a Vice-President, of the Society. 

That he is not, and has not been long since, the 
President of the Society, is owing to the peculiarity, 
that he is more ready to do the work than to receive 
the honors. The experience of eighty-one years seems 
to increase the promptness and zeal with which he 
applies himself to the details of duty. 

The Rey. William Jenks, D.D., LL.D., one of the 
Corresponding Secretaries in the first year of the Soci- 
ety, and now your Vice-President, has promised, Deo 
volente, to be personally present at this time. It will 
be recollected, that by the long-continued, well-timed, 
judicious, and generous labor of Dr. Isaiah Thomas, 
this Society had its birth in 1812. 

Like the fabled Goddess of Wisdom, it was born 
clad with the best of its armor. After a year of vigor- 
ous infancy, it was brought out to the public by the 
Rey. Dr. Jenks, then a mature scholar, as its sponsor, 
with an Address, in which he vindicated the dignity 
and utility of the objects of the Association. In the 
kindness of Providence, our venerable friend still 
enjoys comfortable health, and is subject only to the 
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lighter warnings of age, which are most tolerable to 
himself, and least regretted by his friends. Though 
he cannot often visit his friends as in younger days, he 
has become better able to reward them for coming to 
enjoy his agreeable and instructive companionship ; 
and imperfection of hearing is not the deficiency which 
might be most lamentable in one who can so well use 
the other entrances of knowledge. 

After an interval of fifty years, fully completed on 
this day, the Rev. Dr. Jenks has consented to offer 
to the Society his second Address on topics suited to 
this occasion. 

The other survivor of the original members is John 
Green, M.D., of Worcester, a distinguished physician, 
who, after sixty years of successful treatment of the 
bodily diseases of his fellow-men, has made a noble 
provision to minister to the mental and moral health of 
many generations by giving to his native city a large, 
well-selected, and valuable library, which it is his con- 
stant care to increase and improve. For twenty-four 
years, he was elected a Councillor of this Society; and 
he has been a frequent and liberal contributor. 

The presencé of these Fathers of the Society will 
call up the shadowy procession of these fifty years. 
The fruitful presidency of Dr. Isaiah ‘Thomas, the 
founder, is filled with benefits and crowned by the par- 
tiality that induced him to pass by the offspring of his 
blood to make this child of his intellect a principal 
heir of his wealth. The second President, Honorable 
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Thomas L. Winthrop, is seen to carry on the Society 
by his influence and efficient support. While at the 
head of another Society for kindred objects, older and 
more rich in resources, his heart was large enough to 
admit the claims of this Association to his affection and 
care. It is most happy that this liberal spirit, and the 
Presidency of the Massachusetts Historical Society, 
pass together with the line of inheritance; and the 
enlarged and increasing prosperity of the older Soci- 
ety, of which the learned President is the chief pro- 
moter, does not divert his kind offices to aid the unequal 
steps of the younger sister. ‘The name of the Hon- 
orable Edward Everett makes the third presidency a 
stamp of currency, which gives this Society favor in 
the wide circle in which his genius, learning, and 
cautious approbation, are respected. Our honored 
Ex-President has not discontinued his aid to our Soci- 
ety since his retirement from office. 

The virtues and services of the Honorable John 
Davis, the fourth President, whose loss the Society 
has recently deplored with the sympathy of the patri- 
otic and the wise, are present in all our memories. 
The recollections of the hour hover over us; but it is 
not the privilege of the Council to direct your atten- 
tion to them by a trespass on the time which should 
be devoted to the Address. 

The required duty of this Report shall be briefly 
performed by a reference to the Reports of Samuel F. 
Haven, Esq., the Librarian; and of Honorable Henry 
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Chapin, the Treasurer; which are adopted as part of 
this communication. 

From the highly interesting Report of Mr. Haven, 
it appears that his judicious labors have been as abun- 
dant and successful as in past years. 

The accessions to the library, within the last year, 
of thirteen hundred valuable books, and three thou- 
sand six hundred and fifty-one pamphlets, in addition 
to original communications on important antiquarian 
subjects, must be satisfactory and gratifying. By ac- 
tual count, it is found that the bound volumes of the 
library make up the considerable number of thirty-two 
thousand eight hundred and sixty-five. 

The Report of the Treasurer shows the good con- 
dition of your invested funds. The insufficient amount 
of the Publishing Fund continues to be one of the 
greatest impediments of this Society. It is apparent 
that the income of a fund of six thousand and fifty- 
five dollars can furnish little for volumes of 'Transac- 
tions, after defraying the expense of publishing the 
pamphlets of semi-annual Proceedings. There is, 
however, a gleam of encouragement that this difficulty 
may be removed, in the excellent example of Hon. 
Henry W. Cushman, well known in our country for 
his interesting historical writings, and a friend and 
contributor before our Society was honored by his 
membership, who has recently sent fifty dollars as a 
contribution to this fund. 

The Council have received information of the loss 
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of one respected member of the Society in the last 
half-year. Samuel Prescott Hildreth, M.D., died at 
his residence in Marietta, Ohio, on the 24th of July 
last. He was born in Methuen, Mass., on the 30th 
September, 1783. Dr. Hildreth was distinguished for 
his industrious research, and his numerous and well- 
received publications on professional topics; on natural 
history; on the antiquities, the modern history, and 
the resources, of his Western home. His largest 
work, in two volumes of five hundred and fifty pages 
each, contains the history of the early settlement of 
the State of Ohio. One of these volumes treats of the 
civil history, and the other gives the biography of the 
earliest settlers. The first volume of your “ Archeolo- 
gia Americana,” published in 1820, contains important 
letters on objects of antiquarian interest in the vicinity 
of Marietta, Ohio, from Dr. Hildreth; and soon after 
he made to the Society repeated contributions relating 
to kindred subjects. 


Respectfully submitted for the Council. 


STEPHEN SALISBURY. 


REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN. 


Tue Librarian respectfully presents his second Semi- 
annual Report of the year 1863. 

And first he offers the usual statement of accessions, 
with a reference to some of their principal sources. 

We have received from the State of Rhode Island, 
the State of Vermont, and the State of Connecticut, 
through their public officers, the documents printed 
by the authority of their respective legislatures ; and 
from the city of Roxbury and the city of Worcester 
the documents of those municipalities, handsomely 
bound, and now complete from the date of incorpora- 
tion. 

From New Hampshire, we have received the Re- 
port of the Directors of the State Asylum for the 
Insane. 

The following literary societies and associations 
have transmitted their own valuable publications, or, 
in default of these, other tokens of remembrance and 
interest: viz., the Royal Geographical Society of 
London; the Essex Institute at Salem, Mass.; the 


New-Jersey Historical Society; the Academy of Sci- 
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ences at St. Louis; the Academy of Natural Sciences 
at Philadelphia; the American Unitarian Association ; 
the Connecticut Historical Society; the Chicago His- 
torical Society; the New-England Historic-Genealogi- 
cal Society ; the American Philosophical Society; the 
American Oriental Society; the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion; the American Academy of Arts and Sciences ; 
the Canadian Institute ; the New-York State Library ; 
and the Mercantile-Library Association of New York. 

There are, in all, one hundred and forty-three 
entries of donations. A complete list of their sources 
is attached to this Report. The donations have been 
kept before the Society and its visitors, as usual, 
for particular examination. To afford a general 
idea of their nature, and as a further expression of 
obligation for personal efforts to promote the interests 
of the Society, such portion of them will be mentioned 
more specifically, as the time required for the other 
business of the meeting will permit. 

Some of our donors are represented more than once 
in the record, at different dates; but, taking them in 
the order of the first entries, we find recorded, — 

From Dr. Shurtleff, one volume and six pamphlets, 
illustrative of the history of Boston. From Hon. 
Charles G. Loring, his letters on the war. From 
Charles Goodwin, formerly employed in the library, 
seventeen volumes of the ‘“ British Critic,” selected by 
him from the spoil of a library at Newbern, N.C. 
From Rey. Samuel May, two additional volumes of 
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the publications of the American Antislavery Society. 
From Capt. Charles C. G. Thornton, of the army, 
New-Orleans newspapers, — correspondence between 
the mayor and the Federal authorities relative to the 
occupation of the city in 1862. From J. W. Thorn- 
ton, Esq., his speech at the Popham celebration in 
Maine, pamphlets and newspapers relating to the 
war, and yarious miscellanies. From Mrs. John 
Davis, the widow of our late honored President, an 
exceedingly choice volume of autograph-letters, se- 
lected from the papers of Aaron Burr, by his executor, 
as a present to Mrs. Davis; also another large instal- 
ment of books from her own and her husband’s library, 
consisting of two hundred and eighty-two volumes, 
including spare sets of very valuable publications of 
Congress to enrich our supply of materials for ex- 
changes. Mrs. Davis has also deposited the fine 
portrait (by Fisher) of her father, the late Rev. Dr. 
Bancroft, painted at the request of some of his 
friends. 

From John C. B. Davis, Esq., we have thirty-six 
volumes of “ Blackwood” from the beginning, — the 
English edition, handsomely bound. From Andrew 
M. Davis, Esq., ten volumes of ancient law-books, one 
pamphlet, and a file of the “ New-York Evening 
Post:” he has also kindly transferred to the Society 
his subscription to the same paper for another year. 
From, Nathaniel Paine, Esq., four bound yolumes, 
forty-seven pamphlets, and a variety of financial 
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papers ; also various newspapers and_handbills. 
From L. A. H. Latour, Esq., the Reports of the 
Natural-history Society of Montreal for five years; a 
paper read before the Numismatical Society of Mon- 
treal by Stanly C. Bagg, Esq.; the “ Journal of Edu- 
cation,” and the “ Journal de I’Instruction Publique,” 
of the same city. From Pliny E. Chase, Esq., a bound 
copy of his abstruse ‘“‘ Essay on Intellectual Symbol- 
ism” (published by the American Philosophical So- 
ciety), and a hundred and forty-six copper tokens. 
From Frederic W. Paine, Esq., one hundred and 
twelve volumes of books in French and English, 
seventy-nine pamphlets, six copper tokens, and nu- 
merous handbills, newspapers, &c. From Mrs. Henry 
P. Sturgis, a continuation of the ‘China Telegraph,” 
“Vanity Fair,’ and “ Harpers’ Magazine.” From 
Rey. Caleb Davis Bradlee, eight autograph - letters 
from prominent men, a Swedish silver coin, an ancient 
Massachusetts lottery-ticket, sundry pamphlets, and 
newspapers containing matters of historical interest. 
From Dr. George Chandler, Swift's history of Middle- 
bury and Addison County, Vt., Percival’s account of 
Ceylon, a plan of the State Farm at Bridgewater, and 
seven tracts. From Dr. Edward Jarvis, thirteen 
pamphlets, bills of fare and railroad advertisements 
collected on a journey to the West, and other miscel- 
lanies. From Hon. Amasa Walker, ten volumes of 
important publications by Congress, in continuation 
of his efforts to complete our sets. From Hon. 
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Benjamin F. Thomas, the volume of his speeches 
and lectures recently printed. From Rev. Edwin M. 
Stone, of Providence, eleven pamphlets. From Rev. 
Williams Stevens Perry, a pamphlet on the Collects 
of the Church, of which but a hundred copies were 
printed. From J. Munsell, Esq., thirty-six pamphlets. 
From Henry B. Dawson, Esq., six copies of his publi- 
cation of the Declaration of Independence by the 
Colony of Massachusetts, May 1, 1776; and a report 
of the trial of the officers and crew of the privateer 
“ Savannah ” in 1862, a bound volume of 385 pages. 
From Mrs. Alfred D. Foster, fourteen bound vol- 
umes of valuable newspapers, between the dates of 
1823 and 1848, including three volumes of the ‘“ Cou- 
rier des Etats Unis.” From Hon. Isaac Davis, eighteen 
years of the ‘‘ American Baptist Almanac,” specimens 
of the Burmese and Siamese languages, a copy of 
Bingham’s Accidence, and five tracts. From Rev. 
E. G. Adams, two ancient merchant’s account-books, 
illustrative of trade in the country. From Mr. W. L. 
G. Hunt, the “ Genealogy of the Hunt Family;” a 
handsome 4to volume. From Hon. George W. Rich- 
ardson, several volumes of that curious business-record, 
*‘ Bradstreet’s Commercial Reporter,” with miscella- 
neous papers. From William A. Smith, Esq., a bound 
volume of the “ Spiritual Telegraph,” and a collection 
of military posters of 1861, 1862, and 1863, with the 
promise of other works emanating from those who 
are called spiritwalists. From Hon. Stephen Salis- 
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bury, a collection of memorials of social and business 
life. From Mrs. Salisbury, two arranged parcels, 
containing the lists of arrivals at Saratoga in July, 
1862, and July, 1863; assemblages of names that 
will at some time have a curious historical interest. 
From Andrew H. Green, Esq., the . Report of the 
Directors of the Central Park, in continuation. 
From Hon. Ira M. Barton, thirty-seven pamphlets. 
From Horace Davis, Esq., the municipal reports of 
San Francisco, Cal. From James Lenox, Esq., two 
additional volumes of the beautifully printed Jesuit 
Relations; also a copy of “Memoirs of a French 
New Testament, in which the Mass and Purgatory 
are found in the sacred text,’ &c.,— the second 
edition enlarged. From Clarendon Harris, Esq., a 
collection of publishers’ catalogues and financial re- 
ports. From James Parker, Esq., a small package of 
“tokens” in copper and white metal. From Wil- 
liam O. Swett, Esq., three volumes of Episcopalian 
newspapers, bound. From Pickering Dodge, Esq., 
volumes seven, eight, and nine of his “ Chronicles of 
the War of Secession.” Mr. Dodge has also deposited 
his assorted materials for the continuation of that 
work, to remain in case the state of his health pre- 
vents him from prosecuting the labors he has thus far 
so ably and effectively performed.* From Jeremiah 


* On the day of the meeting of the Society, five additional volumes of his work 
were received from Mr. Dodge, which will belong to another account. 
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Colburn, Esq., a set of broadside advertisements re- 
lating to the sale and removal of the Hancock House, 
and six historical tracts. From Mr. E. F. Dusen, at 
the suggestion of Rey. E. W. Gilman, the Minutes 
of the Conference of Maine from 1846 to 1863, and 
the Minutes of the Penobscot Musical Association for 
several years. From F. Brown, Esq., the ‘ History of 
the Twelfth Congregational Church of Boston.” From 
Rey. George Faber Clark, his “ History of Norton.” 
From Col. Thomas W. Higginson, loyal newspapers 
from South Carolina and Florida. From D. L. Mor- 
rill, Esq., Ames’s Almanac of 1755, and Nathaniel 
Low’s of 1781. From Capt. William H. Wilson, an 
illustrated work on costumes, printed at Venice in 
1589. From Mrs. 8. M. Burnside, eighteen files of 
Boston and Worcester newspapers, arranged with 
great care and neatness, and their missing numbers 
indicated upon labels; a valuable gift, made more 
valuable by its considerate preparation. From John 
Wilson, Esq., of Deerfield, a cane made from the 
wood of the “ Indian Massacre House,” so called, in 
Deerfield. 

A gift from George Brinley, Esq., of Hartford, Conn., 
although in the form of money, may properly be classed 
among our “accessions.” Seeing the portrait of Rob- 
ert B. Thomas, the widely known author of the old 
“Farmer's Almanac,” requiring the adoption of mea- 
sures for its better preservation, he left a contribution 
of five dollars towards that purpose. 
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The whole number of books received is five hundred 
and thirty-six ; of pamphlets, four hundred and fifty- 
two. 

The aggregate increase of the year has been thirteen 
hundred books, and three thousand six hundred and 
Jifty-one pamphlets. 

The continued appearance of familiar names among 
the contributors to our collections, year after year 
occupying an habitual place on the list of donors, has 
an old family air about it, in keeping with the stead- 
fast and conservative character of the Institution. In 
a country where the relations of particular persons to 
any pursuit or position (apart from those pertaining 
to the labors and necessities of daily life) are apt to 
be transitory; where the conditions of men them- 
selves, as well as their objects of interest and ambition, 
are so constantly changing,— we may experience a 
sense of gratification arising from even minor instances 
of stability. 

The assemblage of gentlemen already distinguished, 
who fifty-one years ago laid the foundations of this 
Society, is not without its representatives on the 
present occasion. One after another, members of 
that not very numerous body have fulfilled their 
missions in the various walks of life; and after 
promoting in their several spheres the best interests 
of the community, and receiving its honors, have 
passed into history. Yet a few, whose services and 
distinctions place them by the side of the foremost 


of their compatriots, still remain to witness the 
results of that undertaking at the end of one of 
those periods by which the age of the world, rather 
than the ages of men, is usually measured. The 
breadth of half a century separates the first Address 
delivered before the Society from the Address antici- 
pated to-day; yet the same orator is able to span the 
distance with a firm, if aged step, and, from the height 
of his venerable years, to.survey the space between. 

Under other circumstances, it might, perhaps, be 
expected at this period, that the Librarian would pre- 
sent some retrospective account, statistical or otherwise, 
of the success of the Society in forming its collections, 
and of the various operations to which his duties 
extend ; but, for such a resumé, the limited time of the 
meeting to be spared from its other engagements 
affords no sufficient opportunity. He will simply say, 
that the books in the library, having been recently 
stamped with the Society’s seal, have also been counted. 
The number of bound books was 32,329, without the 
accessions of the last six months. There were 1,392 
volumes of pamphlets, averaging seventeen tracts to 
the volume, arranged for binding ; and twelve hundred 
files of unbound newspapers, retained in that form for 
more perfect completion: in all, 34,926. Adding the 
recent additions (536), we have 35,462 volumes. It 
is estimated that we have duplicate pamphlets for a 
thousand volumes more of the size of those prepared 
for the binder. 
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If the books in the library were distributed equally 
through the fifty-one years that have elapsed since it 
began to be formed, they would exhibit an average 
annual growth of above seven hundred volumes, be- 
sides the multifarious materials of history in other 
forms which constitute its collections. It is proper to 
add, that these accumulations have been made almost 
entirely without encroaching upon the pecuniary re- 
sources of the Society, and wholly without the aid of 
assessments upon its members. ‘They are the free of- 
ferings, sometimes in distinguished number and value, 
but usually in smaller and more gradual contributions, 
of those within and without its ranks who appreciate 


the importance of its purposes. 


S. F. HAVEN, 


Inbrarian. 
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Aeport of the Treasurer. 


The Treasurer of the American Antiquarian Society submits the following 
Report: — 


Librarian's and General Fund, April29,1868 . .. . . . . « « $21,826.49 
Received for dividends and interest since. . . ...... 588.00 

‘ $21,914.49 

Deduct payments for salary and incidental expenses ... . 519.57 
Present amount of Librarian’s and General Fund. . . . . . . . $21,895.12 
Collection and Research Fund, April 29,1868... . .. . . . « $8,864.70 
Received for dividends and interest since . . .... 4. -. 294.12 

. $9,158.82 

Deduct payment for incidental expenses. . . . . ... . 470.53 
Present amount of Collection and Research Fund. . . . . . . . $8,688.29 
Bookbinding Fund, April 29,1863... . a Jes ve Sa peste toy eg a 
Received for dividends and interest since. /.) aiss Gy <aees estas 215.50 
$6,694.91 

Deduct for book bingane occ...) 5. sists + in cells mae Ba 254.36 
Present amount of Bookbinding Fund. . . . ..... . . « $6,440.55 
Publishing Fund, April 29,1868 . =. . «© « « « 2 « + « » © « $6,048.41 
Received for dividends and interest since . . ...... 187.75 
Received contribution from H.W. Cushman . ...... 50.00 
$6,786.16 


Deduct payment for publishing . . . . . .... sss 108.82 


Present amount of Publishing Fund .......... . . $6,677.84 
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The Librarian’s and General Fund is invested in — 





United-States 5-20 Bonds . ....... =. ~~ $6500.00 
Bank of Commerce Stock . . . . . . ~~ « ~~ 1,000.00 
Binokstone.Bank Stock « . s - . ©‘) + 6 « = 500.00 
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Worcester and Nashua Railroad, thirty-seven shares. 2,407.40 
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8,688.29 
The Bookbinding Fund is invested in — 
United-States 5-20 Bonds . . . ..... ~~. $500.00 
Bank of Commerce Stock . . . » . - «- » - « 2,600.00 
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The Publishing Fund is invested in — 
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—— 6,677.84 . 
Aggregate of the four Funds. . . ... . $43,201.80 
Aggregate of cash on hand included in the foregoing statement . . . $1,256.90 


HENRY CHAPIN, Treasurer. 
AnTIQuARIAN Hatt, Oct. 20, 1863. 





AUD RB Ss. 


GENTLEMEN, 


MEMBERS OF THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY, 


So important and therefore so engrossing are the 
affairs of our Country at present, that it almost appears 
unbecoming in any of her patriotic citizens to give 
attention to other subjects than her immediate and 
pressing concerns. These occupy the anxious thought 
and affect deeply the interests of millions of our popu- 
lation. For they are not merely the official concerns 
of a few ruling men, set apart to the duty of watching 
over the public welfare, they reach the whole people, 
involving human life, and property and comfort; and 
those who do not suffer personally are yet called, in 
the providence of Gop, to sympathize with those who 
do, and to aid in their relief, as the means and oppor- 
tunity to use them may be afforded. Nay, since our 
‘rulers proceed from ourselves, and our governors from 
the midst of us,’* the very selection of them, and the 
measures necessary to place them in office, demand 


* Jer. 80: 21. 
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the citizen’s attention, and, as in the growing city 
where we now meet, have recently occupied it. 

Nevertheless, there is in the occasion that brings us 
together, although it be connected principally with 
literature, that which involves the duty of a patriot. 
For the Society of which we are members was founded 
for the purpose of collecting and preserving the mate- 
rials, of which our Country’s history is to be the 
enduring memorial. Patriotism, therefore, may swell 
our breasts, as we contemplate the progress that has 

been made since our association was formed, and dilate 
on the relation of that progress to our Country's wel- 
fare, and even to the advancement of the age. And 
although we be admonished, that, in order to ‘ seek and 
intermeddle with all wisdom,’ it is necessary that a 
man, to accomplish the ‘ desire, separate himself, * the 
review which is now proposed will not, I trust, with- 
draw us from the field of duty, but rather tend, as I 
hope, to engage us in it with vigor, assiduity and suc- 
cess. 

Fifty years, my respected friends, have elapsed, 
since, on the first public appearance of our Society, I 
was invited to address its members, and discharged that 
duty in the capital of our Commonwealth. Only three, 
beside, of its original members survive, as I am in- 
formed by our respected President ; and these are, the 
oldest individual of those who have been sent forth by 


* Provil8s.43 
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Harvard University to the duties and honors of public 
life—the venerated Qurscy — and the equally en- 
deared and honored Lrncotn, for several successive 
years Governor of the State, and Dr. Green, the aged 
and beloved physician. To have been spared with 
these so long, and to have witnessed so much of what 
is encouraging and animating, is a privilege for which 
I trust I am grateful. And now, sensible of the deli- 
cacy of the task which devolves on me, and of my 
own deficiencies in the performance of it, I cast myself 
unreservedly on your candor and kindness. 

We have not, indeed, ostensibly, an ancient field 
of research presented us, as our fellow Antiquaries 
abroad have, in Asia, Europe, and a part at least of 
Africa, assisted by early literary documents. Our 
assistances of that nature claim but an antiquity of a 
very few centuries only. Yet ethnographic inquiry 
extends its range indefinitely. And no small part of 
the researches which have thus far been published by 
our Society includes most honorable specimens. For 
it was soon perceived, that, if we made our own coun- 
try the field, appropriately, of investigation, then, 
beside its geography, productions, and population of 
acknowledged foreign origin, its native inhabitants, and 
their descent, and relation to other branches of the 
human family, demanded consideration. Hence it 
was suggested, in one of the Annual Reports,* that 


* That of 1842, pp. 7, 8. 
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our chief resort must be to the ancient mounds remain- 
ing among us, and to a comparison of the Indian 
languages of America with those of what was then 
regarded as the old world. 

In coincidence with these views, the first volume of 
the Societys publications contained Mr. Arwoop’s 
elaborate account of the mounds and fortifications still 
remaining in ‘the West, as evidences of the labor, 
patience and power of the ancient and numerous 
inhabitants of the country; and the second volume was 
principally occupied by the very extensive and scho- 
larly survey of the Indian languages. This laborious 
work was effected by the Honorable Atpert GALLATIN ; 
and he also added, although for another Association 
somewhat similar to this, a further exhibition of his 
views and acquisitions on the subject. These two 
essays evince not only a deep personal interest, but 
likewise a learned skill, and patience of inquiry, and 
method of arrangement, which seem almost exhaus- 
tive. 

Still our entire satisfaction is far from being attained. 
And, although so much has already been effected, yet 
more familiarity with the subject is desirable, and 
a wider and deeper knowledge of language to be 
attained, before we are qualified to pronounce opinions 


on a satisfactory ground.* 


* Some European scholars entertain the idea that certainty in this matter 
should not be expected, and are ready to relinquish the attempt to attain it. Thus 
Desjardins, in a recent publication, remarks, after a review of several difficulties 
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A thought has occurred to me, which, so far as my 
reading serves, has not been mentioned, in reference 
to one portion, or item, of this vexed question. It is 
this: we find a tradition prevailing in South America, 
and particularly in Peru, that civilization, law, order 
and good government were imparted to them by 
a mysterious individual, who made an unexpected 
appearance among them at an early age in their his- 
tory, accompanied with his wife, who obtained an 
influence over her own sex equal to that which her 
husband obtained over the other. This couple were 
Manco Capac and his wife Orrto. They were clothed 
in cotton and woolen attire, while the wild and savage 
inhabitants were destitute of any covering. And the 
man wore a fillet or fringe around his head. He 
enjoined on the people a system of government calcu- 
lated to give and maintain power, and that without 
bloodshed. He declared that the sun was his father ; 
and GarcitAsso DE LA Veca,* called the Inca, and 
whose mother was of that royal race, claimed a de- 
scent from him. - 

But the tradition is, in different writers, encumbered 
with superstitious additions and fables. La Vxaa’s 


and opposing opinions: —‘sans insister plus longtemps sur de semblables discus- 
sions qu’on peut prolonger & l’infini, nous laissons ces questions insolubles aux 
loisirs des Sociétés ethnographiques des Mtats-Unis.’ ‘Le Pérou avant la Conquéte 
Espagnole,’ p. 18. 

* This narrative is given, in perhaps its most consistent form, in his ‘ Royal 
Commentaries of Peru.’ Of this work there is a copy in Spanish in the Society’s 
valuable Library, and also a Translation by Sir Paul Rycaut. 
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narrative makes the Sun the speaker here, sending 
expressly his own offspring on the benevolent message. 
Turning to the Asiatic Researches,” I think I find the 
apparent elucidation, Sir Witr1amM Jonrs, who was 
among the first, at least in Great Britain, to open the 
stores of Oriental learning, gives us a catalogue of the 
kings of India. Of these he produces two branches. 
In one of these the descent is traced from the Sun — 
which they worshipped. The other is from the Moon. 
Manco, therefore, for his epithet of Capac, we are 
told, is but another name for king, appears as a scion 
of the royal family of India, and claiming a similar 
descent. ‘This, to my mind, elucidates the origin of 
the difficulty. I can not, therefore, but think, that the 
advanced state of civilization ascribed, and justly, to 
Peru, must have had a foreign origin, and that origin 
traceable to the brahminic regal race of India. ‘To 
such an origin we must also trace, it is probable, the 
three-headed water vessel, of which Mr. Arwoop gives 
us a drawing, and on the forehead of one of the faces 
of which appears the brahminic fillet. This relic, 
which so much impressed the late learned Dr. ApAm 
Ciarke,t has appeared to me, found where it was, a 
corroborative circumstance, indicating some ancient 
connection with India. 


* Vol. IL. pp. 128, 9, 80. ‘Dissertation on the Chronology of the Hindus, 
written in 1788,’ Sir William Jones being at that time President of the Asiatic 
Society. 

t See his Letter, vol. Il. of the Society's publications, p. 554. 
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How ancient this connection was appears difficult to 
ascertain. Some writers consider Manco as only the 
first of a series of Incas, or rulers, of which about ten 
generations had passed away at the time of the 
Spanish invasion of Peru. Others attribute to him a 
much earlier existence. And it would seem, that, if 
his appearance were as modern as the eleventh cen- 
tury of our era, and that he came from India, he must 
have communicated the knowledge of letters to his 
subjects; whereas they are distinctly represented as 
destitute of that advantage, which marks the Mexican 
civilization, at least by their emblematic figures, and is 
not denied altogether to the civilization of Yucatan, 
Guatimala and their vicinage,* which is not greatly 
dissimilar. 

That such an honor as is involved in claiming a 
divine descent should be sought and granted, needs 
not shock our belief; especially if we take into view 
the practice of many who have in different countries 
endeavored to establish it. Some of Homer’s heroes 
were regarded as possessing the distinction, and in 
Egypt it was claimed for the second Hermes as well as 
for the first, and he was designated as trebly great,t+ 
with the universality of the philosopher, the sanctity 
of the priest, and the fortune of aking. In fact, it 
has been the policy of high and ruling talent, in order 


* See the interesting Travels of Mess™. Stephens, Squier and Catherwood, 
published 1841 and 1854, with copious illustrations. 
+ Frismegistus. 
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to make itself respected and inviolable, to annex 
sacredness to the regal or imperial title. Rome 
adopted it in the ‘sacrosancta potestas’ it gave to its 
governmental authority. The emperor of China 
is Tien-tsze, the son of Heaven, and Cuaruzs ‘V. is 
stated, by our distinguished historian of the Dutch,* to 
have urgently desired, that the religious authority 
exercised by the Pope should be associated in his own 
person with that of Emperor. 

And it is very observable, that, in the language of 
China, the literary character adopted to designate holi- 
ness, or sanctity, is compounded of three original ele- 
ments, which signify, that, to hear (that is, after the 
signification of the Latin verb, to be spoken of) and 
to speak, regally, constitutes sacredness. Such are 
the arts of successful power to secure respect, and such 
the submissive reverence of the multitude to confer it 
on ‘sacred majesty.’ 

But I turn from this subject to notice one more, 
affecting the supposed origin of at least a portion of 
the early population of the country. It is the expedi- 
tion to America of the Welsh prince Mapoc. This 
was narrated, as has been observed by my valued 
friend, our indefatigable Librarian,t by Dr. Powe 1, in 





* See Mr. Moiley’s Introduction to his ‘History of the Rise of the Dutch 
Republic.’ 

t See Mr. Haven’s able and elaborate Review of what had been effected, to the 
year 1856, by a host of investigators, in his ‘ Archeology of the United States,’ 
published in the 8th vol. of the Smithsonian Contributions to Knowledge. See 
especially the note, p. 27, referring to the Mandan nation. ; 
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his translation of Carapvoc of Llancarvan, published 
in 1584, at a time when ‘the New World’ attracted 
attention, through the adventurous spirit of Ratercu 
and his associates ; and the claims of British discovery 
might induce representations favoring, not the exten- 
sion of Spanish domination, but the establishment of 
some rival power. At least, such a temptation may 
have existed. 

Manpoc is stated to have been a son of Owen 
Gwynepp, Prince, or, as he is often stiled, King of 
Wales. His father’s death is assigned to the year 
1169, and the commencement of his own voyage to 
the succeeding year. I quote an authority which has 
apparently been overlooked, in citing Warrineton’s 
History of Wales. He writes: ‘About this time 
[1170] Madoc seeing the contention which agitated 
the fiery spirit of his brothers, with a courage equal to 
theirs, but far more liberally directed, gave himself up 
to the danger and uncertainty of seas hitherto unex- 
plored. He is said to have embarked with a few 
ships; sailing west, and leaving Ireland to the north, 
he traversed the ocean, till, he arrived by accident 
upon the coast of America. Pleased with its appear- 
ance, he left there a great part of his people, and 
returning for a fresh supply, was joined by many ad- 
venturers, both men and women; who, encouraged by 
a flattering description of that country, and sick of the 
disorders which reigned in their own, were desirous of 


seeking an asylum in the wilds of America.’ 
6 
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To this the historian, an Englishman by birth, sub- 
joins in a note: ‘ We know nothing of the reality of 
this discovery, but what is gathered from the poems 
of Mrrepypu ap Rays, who flourished in the year 
1470, of Gurwin Owen in 1480, and Cynrric ap 
Gronw near the same period. These bards preceded 
the expedition of Cotumsus; and relate or allude to 
that of Mapoc as an event well known, and universally 
received, to have happened three hundred years before ; 
for this statement he quotes ‘ Jones’s Musical Relics 
of the Welsh Bards.’ But he enters no further into 
the subject, or the diversity of opinions respecting it, 
having observed at the commencement of his work, 
‘from an idea that minute inquiries into the antiquities 
of a country are not properly within the province of 
the general historian, the author has purposely declined 
them ; and therefore hopes he shall not be charged 
with deficiency, in not having executed what it was 
never his intention to undertake. What he has done 
neither precludes, nor is intended to preclude, the 
future labours of other writers who are deeply read in 
the Welsh language and manuscripts. The field,’ he 
candidly adds, ‘is still open to a more able historian, 
and to the profound researches of the learned anti- 
quary.’ 

This field, we can not but admit, must be reputed a 
part of the allotment made to the members of the So- 
ciety I have the honor to address. ‘The question in all 
fairness concerns us. And I am bound to remark, 
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that, however clearly Dr. Powerit, the Continuator of 
Caranoc of Llancarvan,* and the respected and learned 
Humrrey Luvyp speak, and Haxuvyr after them, not 
an allusion to the matter is found in the Brut y 
Tywysogion, Chronicle of the Princes, recently printed, 
with laborious care and accuracy, under authority of 
the British Government.t An omission so marked 
gives occasion for doubt; and the difficulty is increased, 
perhaps, by the consideration of the advanced state of 
civilization attained in Wales at the age in which Mapoc 
lived ; although it is true that most of the learning or 





* Caradoc is stated to have completed his Chronicle in 1156. Dr. Powell's 
translation, with its continuation, was first published in 1584. Wynme's edition, 
augmented, and containing Sir John Price’s Description of Wales, was published 
by T. Evans in 1774, and dedicated to Sir W. W. Wynne, bar’t, a lineal descendant 
of Owen Gwyneth, head of the first of the Five Royal Tribes of Wales. See Yorke’s 
History of these Tribes, 4to. 1799. 

+ The following account of this noble and national measure is inserted in the 
work mentioned in the text: 

‘On the 26th of January 1857, the Master of the Rolls submitted to the Trea- 
sury a proposal for the publication of materials for the History of this Country 
[Great Britain and Ireland, as appears,] from the Invasion of the Romans to the 
reign of Henry VIII. 

‘The Master of the Rolls suggested that these materials should be selected for 
publication under competent editors without reference to periodical or chronological 
arrangement, without mutilation or abridgment, preference being given, in the first 
instance, to such materials as were most scarce and valuable. 

‘He proposed that each chronicle or historical document to be edited should be 
treated in the same way as if the editor were engaged on an Editio Princeps; and 
for this purpose the most correct text should be formed from an accurate collation 
of the best MSS. 

‘To render the work more generally useful, the Master of the Rolls suggested 
that the editor should give an account of the MSS. employed by him, of their age 
and their peculiarities; that he should add to the work a brief account of the 
life and times of the author, and any remarks necessary to explain the chronology ; 
but no other note or comment was to be allowed, except what might be necessary 
to establish the correctness of the text.’ From the copy in the Library of the 
Boston Atheneum. 
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literature of the period was with the monks, and that, 
however brave and enterprising were the prince, no 
authentic accounts reach us of his subsequent history. 
‘ Strong evidence has been adduced, wrote the author* 
of the poem which bears the prince’s name, ‘ that he 
[Mapoc] reached America, and that his posterity exist 
there to this day’; but in a note, written in 1815, it is 
asserted that ‘no Welsh Indians are to be found’ in 
the location pointed out. 

Some, indeed, have regarded the whole subject as 
unworthy of investigation. But when we perceive it 
asserted, that individuals have seen in the possession 
of Indians, as we call them, books or rolls written on 
parchment, and carefully wrapped up, though they 
could not be read; and the people who possessed 
them, though but a fragment of our Indian population, 
showing a fairer skin than the ordinary tribes, and 
hair and beard, occasionally, of reddish color — we 
must think the subject worth some further inquiry; 
and I can not but express the hope, that the inquiry 
may be pursued. 

But, alas! where are we now to look for documents 
and proofs? The Mandans, who seem to exhibit the 
traits of this descent, are now, as a nation, extinct. 
Their friend and admirer, the adventurous and able 
artist, Mr. Grorce Catuin, whose portraits of the 
natives have been so extensively exhibited in this 


* See Preface to the American ed. of Southey’s Poems, royal 8vo. p. 327. 
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country and in Europe, and the engravings from them 
published to the world, has narrated the circumstances 
of their melancholy extinction,* as he has most fully 
and engagingly described their persons, manners and 
character. ‘In taking leave of the kind and hospita- 
ble Mandans,’ writes Mr. Cartry, ‘ which will be done 
with some decided feelings of regret, and in receding 
from their country, I shall look back and reflect upon 
them and their curious and peculiar modes with no 
small degree of pleasure, as well as surprise; inas- 
much as their hospitality, and friendly treatment have 
fully corroborated my fixed belief, that the North 
American Indian in his primitive state is a high- 
minded, hospitable and honourable being — and,’ he 
adds, referring to the Mandans especially, ‘ have raised 
an irresistible belief in my mind, that they have had a 
different origin, or are of a different compound of 
character, from any other tribe that I have yet seen, or 
that can probably be seen in North America.’ And 
he proceeds by saying: ‘In coming to such a conclu- 
sion as this, the mind is at once filled with a flood of 
inquiries as to the source from which they have sprung, 
and eagerly seeks for the evidence which is to lead it 
to the most probable and correct conclusion. Amongst 
these evidences, which are many and forcible, the most 
striking are those which go decidedly to suggest the 
existence of looks and of customs bearing incontesta- 


* See Appendix A to Mr. Catlin’s work on the N. A. Indians, vol. II. p, 257 
and onward. 
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ble proofs of an amalgam of civilized and savage ; and 
that, in the absence of all proof of any recent proxi- 
mity of a civilized stock that could in any way be 
grafted upon them. ‘These facts then, with the host 
of their peculiarities which stare a traveller in the 
face, lead the mind back in search of some more 
remote and national cause for such striking singulari- 
ties ; and in this dilemma, I have been almost disposed 
(not to advance it as a theory, but) to enquire whether 
here may not be found, yet existing, the remains of 
the Welsh colony—the followers of Mapoc, who, 
history tells us, if I recollect right, started with ten 
ships to colonize a country which he had discovered 
in the Western Ocean; whose expedition, I think, 
has been pretty clearly traced to the mouth of the 
Mississippi, or the coast of Florida,* and whose fate 
further than this seems sealed in unsearchable mys- 
tery.’ 

This is his statement in his first volume; but, at the 
close of the second, in an appendix, he resumes the 
subject with greater confidence, and does not hesitate 
to avow his full conviction. ‘The Welsh colony,’ he 
writes, ‘which sailed under the direction of Prince 
Mapoc, or Madawe, from North Wales, according to 
numerous and accredited authors, and never returned 
to their own country, have landed somewhere in 
America ; and,’ I abridge the narrative, ‘ according to 





* I know not to what proof of this belief Mr. Carta refers, having seen but 
suppositions only. 
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the history and poetry of the country, settled some- 
where in the interior of North America, where they 
are yet remaining, intermingled with some of the 
savage tribes. I suggested that the Mandans might 
possibly be the remains of this last colony, amalga- 
mated with a tribe, or part of a tribe of the natives, 
which would account for the unusual appearances of 
this tribe of Indians, and also for the changed charac- 
ter and customs of the Welsh Colonists, provided these 
be the remains of them. Since these notes were 
written, I have descended the Missouri river from the 
Mandan village to St. Louis, a distance of 1800 miles, 
and have taken pains to examine its shores; and from 
the repeated remains of the ancient locations of the 
Mandans, which I met with on the banks of that river, 
I am fully convinced that I have traced them down 
nearly to the mouth of the Ohio river; and from 
exactly similar appearances which I have seen several 
years since in several places in the interior of the 
state of Ohio, I am fully convinced that they have 
formerly occupied that part of the country, and have, 
from some cause or other, been put in motion, and 
continued to make their repeated moves, until they 
arrived at the place of their residence, at the time of 
their extinction, on the Upper Missouri.’ ‘To this he 
subjoins ; 

‘Tn the annexed chart of the Missouri and Ohio rivers,* are 
laid down the different positions of the ancient marks of their 


* This chart is in the 2 vol. of the London ed. in royal 8yo. 
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towns which I have examined; and also, nearly, (though not 
exactly) the positions of the very numerous civilized fortifications 
which are now remaining on the Ohio and Muskingum rivers, in 
the vicinity of which I believe the Mandans once lived. These 
ancient fortifications, which are very numerous in that vicinity, 
(some of which enclose a great many acres, and being built on the 
banks of the rivers, with walls in some places twenty or thirty 
feet in height, with covered ways to the water, evince a knowledge 
of the science of fortification, apparently not a century behind 
that of the present day) were evidently never built by any nation 
of savages in America, and present to us incontestable proof of 
the former existence of a people very far advanced in the arts 
of civilization, who have, from some cause or other, disap- 
peared, and left these imperishable proofs of their former exist- 


ence.’ * 


I have been copious in my extracts from Mr. Carin, 
because his opportunities of personal observation were 
so great, and so well-improved; and because, as a 
painter of portraits, his attention to distinctive personal 
marks of resemblance or difference, must have quali- 
fied him to observe accurately. He has devoted many 
pages to the subject. 

Of the early population of the country at large, a 
gentleman who addressed his remarks to our first Pre- 
sident of this Society from Tennessee,t observed, ‘ It 

° 


* Tilustrations of the Manners, Customs and Condition of the N. A. Indians, 
2 v. London and N. York. He gives, among others, this circumstance : ‘ The 
Mandan canoes which are altogether different from those of all other tribes, are 
exactly the Welsh coracle, made of raw-hides, the skins of buffaloes, stretched 
underneath a frame of willow or other boughs, and shaped nearly round, like a 
tub ; which the woman carries on her head from her wigwam to the water’s edge, 
and having stepped into it, stands in front, and propels it by dipping her paddle 
Jorward and drawing it to her, instead of paddling by the side.’ 

t See Vol. 1 of the Archxologia Americana, p. 305. 
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is absurd to suppose that they were Welsh. Welsh 
Indians are creatures of the imagination. He means, 
undoubtedly, that it is absurd to suppose the whole 
people to have had such an origin. For he says, ‘ All 
Wales could not have furnished such a population as 
once inhabited this section of the country. Wales isa 
little nook of earth, not a quarter as large as the single 
state of Tennessee, not a fiftieth part so large as the 
territory occupied by these ancient inhabitants, who 
cannot be estimated at less than millions.’ But no one 
assumes, I presume, that a Welsh ancestry is to be 
assigned to the whole of the ancient people of this 
country. Mr. Carin, as one, mentions only a com- 
paratively small tribe as exhibiting the traits of such 
descent, and gives his reasons. The numerous writers 
who have given their opinions, and many are quoted, 
especially in Mr. Haven’s invaluable Review, have 
mentioned -many nations, Asiatic as well as European, 
and African, and Polynesian, also, as furnishing colo- 
nists. 

European antiquaries have, of late years peculiarly, 
expended much labor in opening the old mounds of 
thee remote generations of men, and have, as our 
countrymen and fellow-inquirers have done, gained no 
small information in reference to the state of the arts 
in ancient times. Saxon graves have been opened 
extensively in England for this purpose. Of these 
researches interesting accounts have been given, espe- 


cially by gentlemen connected with the Campen Socie- 
7 
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ty,* which has made itself so widely known by its 
numerous publications of curious literature. 

In fact, as regards times really pre-historic, into 
which we may be desirous of penetrating, this is one 
important mean of information. Hence, the opening 
of mounds in our own country, which has been so 
frequent, and of which the record forms no small part 
of our antiquarian publications. Nor is it the least 
interesting, although our curiosity has so seldom been 
gratified. 

But another course of research has also offered 
itself. Itis the comparison of languages. In this we 
have reason, my respected associates, to congratulate 
ourselyes on what has been effected by the persever- 
ing studies and communications of Mr. Gariatry, and 
of Mr. Du Ponceau, as well as of Mr. Pickertne, and 
others who have labored in this field. Mr. Gatiatin’s 
work almost fills the second volume of our Arche- 
ologia Americana, as the Dissertation of Mr. ArwaTER 
nearly occupies the first. The early attention given 
to both these sources of knowledge respecting the 
Indian population of our Country, previous to the per- 
manent settlement of Virginia and the Northern 
States, from England, and of Canada from France, 
evinces the estimate made of them by the founders of 
this Society... And these inquiries admit still of a 
farther extension — though it may be difficult, per- 


* Of theseis Thomas Wright, Esq., who published two interesting vols. of ‘ Essays 
on Archeology’ in 1861. 
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haps, to find gentlemen of that peculiar taste and 
leisure which seem necessary to a progress beyond 
what is effected already. 

The American antiquary, however, needs not, and 
should not, confine himself to these narrow bounds — 
narrow, I mean, in reference to the almost boundless 
field of human inquiry — although the field we have 
assumed to cultivate extends beyond our actual reach. 
One portion of it, however, seems to me as yet unoc- 
cupied. There is a part of the population of Asia, 
which has been but slightly noticed. I avail myself 
of the language of a Chinese scholar, the late lamented 
Dr. Bripeman, one of the missionaries of our Ameri- 
can Board, who, writing in Shanghae, says: 

‘At the present day, wild or half-civilized men 
appear scattered in small families, or tribes, through- 
out almost all Asia. In India their number has been 
estimated at sixteen millions. In South-eastern Asia 
they are probably still more numerous, and are known 
as Karens, Laos, Shans, &c. They are found also in 
some parts of China,’ naming especially six of its 
eighteen provinces, ‘and the islands of Hainan and 
Formosa. Among all these tribes, the Midu-tsze are 
perhaps the most worthy of our attention. These 
“children of the soil,” seem to have existed here 
prior* to the present dominant races, and are noticed 


* This appears to have been the opinion of the late Dr. Morrison, — see his ‘ View 
of China,’ published 1817, p. 57, and so agrees with the theory entertained by M. 
De Guignes, who regarded the ancestors of the Chinese Nation as originally a 
colony from Egypt. 
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in the earliest records of the Chinese, in language quite 
descriptive of them as they now appear. Some of the 
tribes have been subdued, and are under the control 
of the Imperial Government; others are wholly inde- 
pendent. Our information regarding them,’ he adds, 
‘comes to us mainly through the Chinese, and is frag- 
mentary, bemg found in small treatises, or scattered 
through the pages of their voluminous miscellanies.’ 
He then gives sketches of eighty two several bodies of 
them, translated from a Chinese traveller's notes, 
accompanied, in the original work, with drawings 
made from personal observation.* Of one of thése 
tribes, or clans, he observes, that, ‘For records of 
events they use pieces of carved or notched wood,’ 
and adds in a note, ‘this is an interesting vestige of 
primitive customs, which antiquarian research shows 
to have prevailed in almost every habitable portion of 
the globe. Ata period not very remote, this was the 
only kind of records used by the present imperial 
family of China. We may also find some remains of 
it among some nations of the western hemisphere.’ 

I have seen no distinct account of the language or 
languages spoken by these several tribes. Nor, as 
I imagine, have they been, thus far, investigated with 
much care. Here and there, hints are occasionally 
given, but, while the languages and the character of 
the greater ruling nations have been dwelt upon, these 


* In two volumes, 8vo: of which rare work Dr. Bridgman had seen only a single 
copy, belonging to an English gentleman. 
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several peoples, some in their original wildness, and 
some but partially civilized, have not received any 
peculiar attention from intelligent and _ observing 
travellers ; at least, the attention which would secure 
the materials necessary for making the comparisons 
we desire. 

But still, these are descendants of the people, to 
whom the ancient mounds, and graves, which have 
been opened with so much care and labor, may have 
owed their origin, in times unknown and unrecorded 
otherwise. And until we shall have reached the 
means of comparison, we can not be said to have con- 
cluded intelligently that the early population of the 
Western Continent was wholly independent of the old. 
Nor will it relieve us to recur to the Platonic Atlantis 
on the one hand, or to a submerged continent of the 
Pacific ocean on the other. For we have not ex- 
hausted as yet the broad field of ethnology, in regard 
to the land which oceans do not hide from us; and 
many of the Asiatic dialects, it is acknowledged, are 
scarcely known to us except by name. This is espe- 
cially true of those mountain tribes, and wandering, 
wild, uncivilized men, who have not been specially 
visited by the Romish or Protestant Missionaries. 

Before turning from this branch of inquiry, I would 
offer an extract on a point which has been supposed a 
peculiar mark stamped on our native Indians, and 
without a parallel on the other:continents. In a com- 
munication made to the Shanghai Literary and Scien- 
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tific Society, by Dr. Maccowan, it is stated, that the 
practice of flattening the head existed at an early 
period in the East. His words are: ‘ In the records 
of the Han dynasty, and subsequently, mention is 
made of the Shin-han, a Corean tribe, who flattened 
the heads of new born children with stones. Again, 
in the earliest accounts of the Sulus, who sent an em- 
bassy to China in 636, A.D., it is stated, that one of 
the customs of these people was, flattening the heads 
of infants. The practice has perhaps become obsolete 
in those countries ; nevertheless traces of it still exist 
in Eastern Asia.’ To this he adds, ‘The custom, 
which obtains in Siam, Manchuria and Corea, of 
keeping infants on their backs, lashed to a flat board,* 
no doubt seems to give unnatural form to the occiput, 
in the plastic state of the scull at that period.’+ 

With regard to personal biography, our publications 
have not been deficient. Memorials of the members of 
the ‘Company of Massachusetts Bay’ might be with 
propriety cited; and those which embalm the characters 
of deceased officers and members of the Society. The 
publication of rare tracts, with illustrative notes, forms 
no small part of our volumes. And the Annual Re- 
ports, rich not only with recorded evidence of progress 
in the enlargement of literary treasures, but with many 
valuable suggestions as to various improvements, and 


* See a drawing by Mr Catlin of an Indian mother, or nurse, holding a child 
thus fastened. PJ. 113, Vol. II. 


+ Journal of the Shanghai Literary and Scientific Soc. No. 1, p. 106. 
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notices of existing wants, compete with the actual 
volumes of ‘ Archeologia Americana’ in interest, and 
deserve the honor of being bound up in decades of 
years, and reckoned with them. 

But, while we are looking on our own progress 
with some satisfaction and gratitude, let us not be 
unmindful of the increase of fellow laborers in other 
associations, during the periods which our own semi- 
centennial review embraces. ‘The Philosophical So- 
ciety of Philadelphia, which dates from 1743, leads 
in the van. The American Academy of Arts and 
Sciences was instituted in 1780, in the midst of the 
Revolutionary War. ‘The Historical Society of Mas- 
sachusetts was formed in 1792; and has been followed 
by the institution of several more in this and other 
_ States, having in view the collection and preservation 
of materials of local history, yet looking toward the 
history of the whole country ultimately. N. York has 
its Historical Society, in great activity, and the Ameri- 
can Ethnological Society, originally enjoying the able 
presidency of Mr. Gatxatiy, and publishing the result 
of a portion of his philological researches. Hardly 
is there a State, indeed, without one or more of these 
associations. And, although we be a young country 
among the nations, yet the general progress made, as 
well in art and manufactures, as in literature and 
science, until the shameful outbreak of the uncalled 
for, distressing and destructive rebellion, under which 
we suffer, was the wonder of the world. Among the 
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aids of our progress, in a literary and scientific view 
especially, must be reckoned the large bequest of that 
noble minded Englishman, by which the Smrrusonran 
Instirution has been founded at the Capital of the 
Nation, and calls for and disseminates the best efforts 
of the best endowed, and best cultivated minds among 
us. 

In one of the annual reports mention is made of the 
comparatively disadvantageous location of the seat of 
our Society, which would be better placed in a more 
populous city, where members of the association could 
meet in greater numbers, and be excited to greater 
diligence, and mutually aided by literary intercourse. 
But Worcester is larger than was Boston in 1780. Let 
its citizens then be thankful for this wise and patriotic 
institution, which honors its founder so greatly, and 
distinguishes this growing city. And let it be remem- 
bered, that while the Académie Frangaise, and the 
Royal Academy of Inscriptions and Belles Lettres 
adorned and dignified Paris, the seat of Government, 
Trévoux in France was the seat of a literary asso- 
ciation, whose ‘ Journal’ was familiarly quoted, as a 
highly valuable authority, by the side of the Acta 
Eruditorum; and that the first complete Dictionary 
of France, in 8 folio volumes, bears the name of 
Trévoux. 

But have we then, only to open mounds, dig into 
Indian graves, investigate Indian languages, and com- 
pare them with the languages of other peoples of the 
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earth, and thus determine, the origin and ‘connexion 
of our ancient aborigines? Is this to be considered 
the only field in which the American Antiquary can, or 
ought to labor ? 

Far from it. For here the spirit which animated 
the ancient Roman freedman, the friend of Scrrto, and 
La.us, meets us, 

‘To me, as man, nought human is indifferent ;’ * 

for all things connected with our nature and its culti- 
vation.should be accounted worthy of human regard, 
whatever age, clime or class be contemplated. ‘The 
American Antiquary has therefore before him an illi- 
mitable field of observation and research, and is not 
likely to encounter a vacuity in his objects of attention. 
Let us contemplate this more fully. 

We of this nation have ample room for improve- 
ments in every department of human effort. And this 
is an idea strongly impressed on almost every thinking 
mind among us. ‘The inventive powers of our coun- 
trymen, their industry, skill and perseverance are 
prompted by it. And every instance of success en- 
courages the impression and deepens it. It charac- 
terises us and the very times in which we live. And 
not only so, but it appears consonant with the direc- 
tion of the Divine Providence in our past history, 
present condition, and future hopes. Hence the dis- 
position given us and the opportunity enjoyed by us 


* ‘Homo sum, humani nil a me alienum puto.’ Terence. 
8 
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coalesce in promoting advancement. And the instruc- 
tions afforded us so amply, teach us in what true 
advancement consists — not in heaps of unwieldy, 
unemployed wealth, nor in intellectual acquisitions, 
unproductive of practical uses— we are taught to 
serve Gop and our fellow men; and at the same time, 
to make our estimate of human worth, not by the 
corrupt fashion of a vain world, but by the revealed 
and recorded will of Gop. 

And as truth is older than error, and genuine coin- 
age must precede the counterfeit, so our primitive 
tutelage, if we follow it, for I am addressing men of 
New England, ‘ puritan by birth, though cosmopolitan 
by cultivation,’ will teach us to give to the first and 
greatest objects the best place in our judgement and 
pursuits. We shall allow, to use the words of our 
respected President of this Society, to be ‘ covered 
with the rust of age and neglect the chrysalis form 
of the most recent vagaries that have fluttered before 
the world, to improve or supersede Divine Revela- 
tion.’ * 

Now where is a nobler subject of antiquarian re- 
search than in the illustrations of Biblical literature ? 
And these are in our country brought before the young 
mind, as well as offered to the adult. The discoveries 
made in Egypt, which have rendered CHAMpoLiion, 
Lerstus, Witkrnson illustrious, — those which have 


* Report of the Council, Oct. 1854, p. 8. 
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honored the names of La Borpe in Idumea, and Lep- 
yarD and Rawzinson in the neighborhood of Curdistan, 
at the buried ruins of Nineveh, with the travels of 
our lamented countryman, Rosryson, in Palestine — all 
these are familiarised to our youth by their faithful 
teacher in the Sabbath-schools. So also does the He- 
brew polity and history, by the investigations of Jann, 
receive illustration for the inquirer, and ecclesiastical 
history engages the student in the earnest disquisi- 
tions of NranpEr, as well as in the learned pages 
of Mosnrm, or Larpner, or the evangelical repre- 
sentations of D’Avusicne’, Miner and Tuotucx. Of 
what value would these writers be, without a know- 
ledge of antiquity? And how is this knowledge 
to be gained but, originally, through antiquarian 
research ? 

In fact, the information to be gathered from almost 
all sources, and on almost all subjects, interests the 
American Antiquary. For we are untrammeled by 
old and arbitrary institutions dictated authoritatively 
and transmitted by irresponsible power, but are left at 
liberty to mould our own. Of this privilege we are 
indeed, fully conscious, and hence it becomes us to 
search for and ascertain the actual operations of an- 
cient systems and governments, in order to direct our 
own voluntary measures. ‘The recorded wisdom of 
real statesmen, and even the blunders and corruption 
of mere pretenders, have thus their use. How invalu- 
able the researches of him who shone among the 
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leaders of our Revolution, and had so large share in 
the administration of our subsequent independent 
Government, Jonn Apams, in his ‘ Defence of the 
American Constitution.’ What documents for reflex- 
ion, comparison, action, are or may be drawn from 
knowledge of the Ancient Republics. Nor the re- 
motely ancient alone. Venice, Switzerland and Hol- 
land yield their treasures of political knowledge to 
republican America. How sagacious the provision of 
the first named of these republics, that ambassadors in 
foreign courts shall feel themselves bound to transmit 
to their employers accurate and ample accounts of 
the nations to which they are accredited. Of those 
accounts we now possess several, showing ability, 
judgement, statistic knowledge, indeed, materials for 
guiding public action.* And Switzerland exhibits to 
us the armed struggles of a courageous patriotism, by 
which, notwithstanding its want of a concentrated 
Federal Government, its existence for five and a half 
centuries has been assured; while Holland yields us 
an example of patient, persevering, laborious industry, 
obstinately' encountering natural disadvantages, and 
making frugal use of every acquisition for the promo- 
tion, ultimately, of the general good. What patriot is 
not interested in her history? How graceful the 
tribute paid to it by a countryman of our own, an 
honored member of this Society. 


* See a 4to vol. of these Reports, published in 1610, in Italian, &c. 
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Now, all nations have their antiquities; that is, 
indeed, their historic documents. And these demand, 
as such, and receive attention, engrossing the labors of 
multitudes, whether as legislators, historians, biogra- 
phers, artists, statists, politicians; so that, with mis- 
cellaneous writers added, the cultivators of knowledge 
have before them a growing mass of subjects and 
specifications. Hence Germany is said to issue her 
annual publications of more than 14,000 volumes ; 
France, her’s exceeding 13,000; and England 4,500 
and more. And, although we have not realised it, 
China has produced an almost incalculable publication 
of literary productions, as well as men of information 
nearly without number. Take an example, for in- 
stance, in Ma-rovan-.n, as he is described by that fine 
Chinese scholar, Aset-Remusat, in the incalculably 
valuable ‘ Bibliotheque Universelle,’ (respecting which 
I cannot but congratulate the Society, that a copy of 
it enriches their Library, through the judicious muni- 
ficence of their present respected President,) the work 
being a result of the learned application of some of 
the most eminent scholars of France, authenticated by 
their own signatures. How such works grow is evi- 
dent from the fact that ‘ L’Art de vérifier les Dates,’ 
published in a single 4to. volume, about the middle of 
the 18" century, has increased to 44 volumes, and 
forms by donation,* a part of your literary treasures. 


* Of Mr. Charles C. Little, of Boston. 
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Ma-rovan-tin, born in the 13th century of our era, 
was one of the most celebrated scholars of China. 
By the labors of twenty years, he produced. his prin- 
cipal work, which he entitled ‘ A thorough Investiga- 
tion of Ancient Monuments.’ ‘ His purpose,’ observes 
the biographer, ‘is a masterly work of reason and 
criticism. He examines and judges with impartiality 
the works of a similar kind, which had preceded his 
own. The motives which led him to write he then 
exhibits: ‘‘ Even the best historians in their descrip- 
tion of the revolutions, which the rise and fall of 
different dynasties has produced, left much to be de- 
sired, in regard to the detail of events, facts relating to 
literature, natural history, manners of the people, and 
the administration of government. Conructus had 
already complained of the want of authentic monu- 
ments, which hindered him from knowing fully the 
customs of the H1a and Cnane dynasties. It is im- 
portant therefore to gather up or preserve all those 
which time has spared, the substance of which has not 
already entered into the course of regular history.” 
‘Such remarks, continues the writer, ‘enable us to 
determine the value of his work; and, in regard to its 
extent, and the number and diversity of its articles, it 
may be well compared to our own Memoirs of the 
Academy of Inscriptions, which it excels by an order 
and method forbidden by the very nature of academical 
collections.’ He then states the use which had been 
made of this writer, who died before the reign of the 
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third Epwarp of England, by Vispetou, D’Herrsenor 
and Dr Guicnrs.* 

Of such a character and use we may regard the 
County Histories which have been produced in Great 
Britain, and of which a very considerable number en- 
riches, Gentlemen, your valuable Library.t These, as 
it has been well observed, in one of the past annual 
Reports, contain occasional notices of interest to many 
of ourown families on this side of the Atlantic. 
Some, indeed, of our trans-atlantic relatives accuse us, 
republicans, of a ready desire to trace our genealogies 
to men distinguished in their history, though it be 
feudal and monarchical. But is this disposition to 
be wondered at? Is it not extremely natural? Let a 
man peruse the details of Cottrs’s, Desrert’s or 
Burxe’s Peerages, and see the advantages attached to 
talent, wealth, successful industry, and even warlike 
achievements, and the benefits accruing to the pos- 
terity of those who were distinguished by either of 
these, — and then ask himself, am I to relinquish all 
expectation of benefit, moral or physical, to myself or 


* The multiplication of local memorials in China is abundant. Dr. Maccow- 
AN remarks, on presenting the catalogues of two private libraries to the ‘ North 
China branch of the Royal Asiatic Society,’ that the miscellaneous publications for 
the single province in which he lived at Ningpo ‘ would itself make a library of 
seven hundred volumes.’ And he says, that the similar literary productions for the 
whole empire cannot number much Jess than ten thousand volumes of the pamph- 
let form, into which Chinese books are divided. No. 2, p. 171. 

+ Several of these have been presented by the Hon. Mr. Salisbury; and 
it is to be hoped that members of the Society, who have it in their power, 
will supply the collection with what may yet be wanting, as great use is made 
of them. 
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family, because I live in a community which prefer to 
elect to office the candidates of their own choice? It 
were absurd to suppose it. Nor is it less absurd to 
deny that there are some distinctions of family charac- 
ter, either physical or moral, which are observably 
descendible. At least, if we may legitimately look 
back to a distinguished ancestry, it is a stimulant, to 
possess and maintain the distinction. Let us not then 
blush at the growing numbers of Family Memoirs, nor 
wonder that our public libraries are diligently resorted 
to for their completion. Our own Librarian can 
inform us how diligently. 

Since the institution of this Society, two associations 
have been formed in England, beside that which has 
been, from its origin, appropriately ‘ Antiquarian,’ of a 
similar character and tendency with our’s. I allude 
to the Campen Society, and to that which derives 
its designation from the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Marrnew Parker, whose antiquarian partialities have 
won for him the distinction. The latter of these, 
called the Parker Society, occupies itself with the 
ecclesiastical antiquities of the Church of England, 
and the reproduction of its venerated authorities. 
The former, taking its name from the celebrated Eng- 
lish Antiquary, has issued a long series of rare and 
interesting works illustrative of various branches of 
historic lore. The existence and operation of these 
Societies show demonstratively the estimation in which 
such research is held. 
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Indeed, in any country the collection and preserva- 
tion of whatever is needed for the knowledge of its 
history commend themselves to the thoughtful and 
patriotic. And history is a theme of ‘extensive rela- 
tions. Agriculture and navigation, engineering and 
architecture, education, the arts and sciences, religious 
belief and practice, law and government, geography and 
numismatics, affairs of church and state, and all the 
investigations of an impartial and candid biography go 
to form the catalogue of its departments. Nor is pro- 
gress in mineralogy, chemistry, medical theory and 
practice, botany and horticulture to be overlooked. 
The American Antiquary has an introduction to an 
encyclopedia of articles. 

A set of the Lettres, edifiantes et curieuses, has been 
presented to us by a member of the Society,* an 
inhabitant of this city. And I take liberty in noticing 
it, to refer to the cause of Missions, in which our own 
country has taken’so deep an interest and so honora- 
ble. Indeed I know not a more pleasant reflexion, 
in the midst of the distressing scenes of domestic war- 
fare under which we suffer, than that, while these 
scenes are transpiring, the cause of CHRIST and 
Christian civilization is still permitted to advance. It 
is a cause for gratitude that these labors were under- 
taken. Their success demands still greater gratitude. 
And it is worthy of devout and thankful commemora- 


* Presented by F. W. Paine, Esq. 
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tion, that as a crown of the efforts made with regard 
to uninstructed heathens, and that for between forty 
and fifty years, a nation, small though it be, has been 
moulded into Christian form, and is pursuing a course 
dictated, in the main, by Christian principle. I allude 
to the Sandwich Islands. There, by the blessing of 
GOD on the discreet and earnest efforts of Protestant 
missionaries, sent out and sustained by the American 
Board, churches have been organised, houses of wor- 
ship built, schools established, and other advantages of 
Christian intercourse enjoyed, so far, that now the 
maintenance of them is entrusted mainly to native 
energy. The Gospel, which has been planted there 
by the American Board, is maintained by native devo- 
tion and expence. And many of those who have been 
aided to embrace it, by the instrumentality of foreign 
Christian beneficence, are now engaged in communi- ° 
cating the blessing to islanders in the Pacific Ocean as 
destitute as they themselves once were. Surely, one 
branch of antiquarian notice may well be, the ascer- 
taining and recording of the advances which are made 
by the ‘glorious Gospel of the blessed Gop,’ until they 
shall cover the earth. An interesting book exists, pub- 
lished nearly a century and half ago, giving a detailed 
account of such progress. It is entitled, ‘ The Light 
of the Gospel rising on the Whole World.*’ It might 


* ‘Salutaris Lux Evangelii toti Orbi exoriens,’ 4% Hamburg, 1731. It was 
compiled by Fabricius, and a copy of it belongs to the Library of the A. B. C. F. M. 
This association is to hold its next annual meeting in the city of Worcester. 
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be well if this work were translated from its original 
Latin, and continued to the present day. 

I must not omit, Gentlemen, to congratulate you on 
the judicious and faithful care that has ever been taken 
in relation to the funds of this Society. These have 
served to perpetuate it. And they remind us con- 
stantly of the obligation and responsibility laid on us 
by the liberality, foresight and public devotion of the 
Founder and first President. His wealth was earned 
by personal toil, managed and increased by persever- 
ing economy, and a large portion of it publicly de- 
voted, in what is intrusted to our husbandry for the 
good of a country he loved, and, practically, the per- 
petuation of a government for which he showed 
constantly a loyal predilection. 

And this reminds me to remark, that ‘ antiquarian’ 
as our pursuits and labors may be, we should not 
forget, that the time is coming, when we, with the 
generations before us, shall be the ancients. Do we 
sedulously inquire into the character and conduct of our 
predecessors? Our posterity or successors may, with 
equal engagedness and interest, inquire about us. The 
times in which we live are trying men’s souls. Private 
pique and falsehood, public treason and robbery, 
personal violence and cruelty have made awful havoc 
on the predicted and expected happiness of our 
country.* The public press — and almost everything 


* The Committee of Publication venture to mention in this place, that Dr. 
Jenks has recently acknowledged himself the author of a political brochure which 
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is printed — reveals upon its face the character of the 
times. Future generations will scan the record. How 
important that they should have the means of knowing 
truth ! 

In this view, the bestowal on our Library of the 
voluminous collection of printed documents respecting 
the fratricidal war which is now waging, a collection 
made by a respected member of our Society,* with 
the accepted offer of continuing it, demands a grateful 
recognition. For party spirit tempts to misrepresenta- 
tion. No one man can be competent to see, hear and 
know all things. But the relations of different observ- 
ers may be subsequently compared ; and truth may be 
elicited, when its documents are faithfully treasured 
up. 

How eagerly, then, should documents be sought, 
how carefully treasured! A public repository for 
them may become, in after ages, if not now, a public 
blessing — serving to keep the generations to come 
vigilant and virtuous, patriotic, loyal and true to prin- 
ciple, capable of self control, reverencing and obeying 
law, impartial and candid in forming opinion, fearless 
in maintaining it when it is correctly formed. But 


was printed in 1808. It professes to have been written in 1872, and has the imprint 
of 1901. It consists of a series of letters from a father to his son, containing an 
account of the breaking-up of the Union by the secession of the Southern States, 
which had adopted a monarchical government, under the protection of France. 
Meanwhile the North-eastern States had become annexed to Canada, under the 
monarchical government of an English prince; and a republic, called the “ Illinois,’’ 
had been established at the West. 
* Mr. Pickering Dodge. Fourteen volumes have been received. 
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allow me to express an apprehension which has 
weighed on my mind with force: our countrymen, in 
whom the power of choosing candidates for office 
resides, are so accustomed to use every freedom with 
character during the canvass, that, when candidates 
become office-holders, the people too frequently use 
the same liberty still, and the consequence is ruin- 
ous. ‘The respect due to office, civic as it should be, 
is then maintainable only by martial law. Let us 
hope that even this deprecated war may, in habitu- 
ating the necessity of discipline and obedience, pro- 
duce a benefit. For although it seems forgotten 
among us, there can be treason against a republican 
government as well as against a monarchy. What 
government more jealous than the old Republic of 
Venice ? 

Hardly need I remark, by the way, that it is not 
enough to ‘gather and keep’ the multifarious docu- 
ments to which allusion has been made; they must be 
accessible, if it be expected that public utility shall 
be advanced by them. And so we make them. Yet 
I beg leave to say, that the spirit of American Society, 
which demands this, compared with Chinese exclu- 
siveness, was never more impressed on my mind, than 
on reading the fact,* that the Fan library contains 
4094 works, comprising 53,799 volumes, and that 
each member of the clan, or family, of that name, 





* See Dr. Macgowan's communication, referred to already. 
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keeps a key to his own lock, so that the place can be 
opened only by consent of all, and the rule is that it 
shall be opened only in the presence of all. And it 
is added, ‘The rooms are opened but once a year, at 
the close of the damp season, when those who have 
any regard for books expose them to the sun.’ May 
the coming half century leave on the public mind in 
this community a far better impression of the useful- 
ness of our growing collection, than the Fan family, 
or clan, could give of theirs, were their account of it 
to embrace a whole hundred years or more. 

Our field, I think we must be convinced, is literally, 
the world; whatever man has done in it also, and 
what he ought to do, or might have done — and what 
he wished or designed to do, but did not accomplish, 
leaving for others the task of effecting. And let us 
not fear to contemplate a view so vast, or to inyesti- 
gate, fairly and honestly, whatever it presents. I 
know that some laborious researches have resulted in 
deism, if not atheism. And, perhaps, at no past period, 
since the introduction of Christianity, as a system of 
belief and practice, has infidelity shown a bolder front ; 
yet, nevertheless, as I have said, truth is more ancient 
than error : 

‘Truth against all the world,’ was the motto of the 
ancient British bards. The consistent antiquary be- 
lieves in ‘the Ancient of days.’ And to the ques- 
tion, ‘ what is truth?’ He, who is ‘the Way, the Truth, 
and the Life,’ replies, that the Word of Gop is truth. 
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And I feel willing to adopt the language of Sir W1- 
LIAM JoNES, and say: ‘I, who cannot help believing 
the divinity of the Messtan, from the undisputed anti- 
quity and manifest completion of many prophesies, 
especially those of Isa1an, in the only person recorded 
in history, to whom they are applicable ; am obliged 
of course to believe the sanctity of the venerable 
books, to which that sacred person refers as genuine ; 
but,’ he adds, ‘it is not the truth of our national reli- 
gion, as such, that I have at heart: it is truth itself ; 
and if any cool unbiased reasoner will clearly convince 
me, that Mosgs drew his narrative through Hgyptian 
conduits from the primeval fountains of Jndian litera- 
ture, I shall esteem him as a friend for having weeded 
my mind from a capital error, and promise to stand 
among the foremost in assisting to circulate the truth, 
which he has ascertained.’ * 

But I cannot close without some further allusion to 
our Country, and to our hopes. And what is history, 
but the development of GOD’s providence in men? 
Them He uses as His instruments, moulding them to 
His will; and in His mercy, wisdom and justice, car- 
ries on His own holy designs—the Bible, as the 
sagacious bishop Burter remarks, ‘ differing from all 
other books except such as are borrowed from itself, 
in this, that it represents the world as GOD’s world, 
and GOD as ever working in it.’ If so, it concerns us 


* Asiatic Researches, Vol, I. p. 225. 
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to ‘acquaint ourselves with Him.’ And for this we 
have ample means as well as sufficient motives, apply- 
ing equally to nations as to individuals. If, then, as 
a people, we seek unto GOD, and obey and glorify 
Him, He will sanctify to our good the evils we now 
suffer, and verify, in regard to our Country, that ex- 
pression of an ancient heathen poet, | | 


| ‘Merges profundo, pulchrior evenit ;’ 
_ Though plunged beneath the waves, she rises still more fair. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 


SEMI-ANNUAL MEETING, APRIL 27, 1864, AT THE HALL OF THE 
AMERICAN ACADEMY, IN BOSTON. 


Hon. SrerpHen Satispury, President, in the chair. 

The Secretary read the record of the last meeting. 

Hon. Ira M. Barron read the Report of the Coun- 
cil. . 

The Treasurer read his Report. 

The Librarian read his Report. 

On motion of Hon. Roserr C. Wrnyrurop, these 
Reports were accepted, and referred to the Publishing 
Committee for publication. 

On motion of Hon. Bensamm F. 'THomas, it was 
voted that the President be requested to propose a 
resolution in reference to the recent commemoration 
of the tercentennial birthday of Shakspeare. 

Whereupon the following resolution was offered 
by President Sattspury : — 

Resolved, That the American Antiquarian Society, 
in this meeting, four days subsequent to the tercen- 
_tenary anniversary of the birthday of Shakspeare, 
desire to inscribe on their records a brief recognition 
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of his fellowship and pre-eminence in the labors for 
which this association was formed; as an antiquary 
of curious and recondite research; as a historian of 
widely spread and enduring authority; as a philolo- 
gist and rhetorician, who still rules in the language 
and literature of the English tongue; and as a phi- 
losopher, whose teachings are — 

“Musical as is Apollo’s lute, 

And a perpetual feast of nectared sweets, 

Where no crude surfeit reigns.” 
And this Society would add to the acts of comme- 
moration so freely offered in this country and in 
Europe the acknowledgment of a special debt of 
gratitude for the gift of this wonderful man. 

Rey. Epwarp EK. Hare, after a few striking and 
eloquent remarks, moved the adoption of this resolu- 
tion; and the motion was seconded by Judge ‘Tuomas. 

At the suggestion of Rev. Dr. Grorcr KE. E1u1s, 
the members of the Society rose from their seats 
while the resolution was adopted. 

The following gentlemen were recommended by 
the Council for election to membership, — Ashbel 
Woodward, M.D., of Franklin, Conn.; Hon. William 
Willis, of Portland, Me.; President Martin B. Ander- 
son, of Rochester University, N.Y.; Alexander S. 
Taylor, Esq., of San Francisco, Cal. 

The Society proceeded to vote by ballot on these 
nominations, and the gentlemen proposed were unani- 
mously elected. 


el 
= 5 
Cuartes Forsom, Esq., laid before the Society a 
copy of an imperfect Latin inscription on a piece of 
copper found at Castine, Me., bearing date June 8, 
1648. This tablet, which was ingeniously explained 
by Mr. Folsom, was apparently prepared as a memo- 
rial of the foundation of a Capuchin chapel. 

Mr. Folsom and Mr. Deane were requested to 
prepare a paper on the subject, to be printed with 
_ the Proceedings of the meeting. 

; Voted, That the thanks of the Society be tendered 

to the American Academy for their courtesy in grant- 
ing the use of their room for this meeting. The 

es eee was then dissolved. — | : 
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REPORT OF THE COUNCIL. 


Ir is a wise provision in the By-laws of this Society, 
that the Council shall make a Semi-annual Report of 
their doings; of the investment of the funds, and the 
state of the cabinet, library, and other property of 
the Society. 

In consequence of the declination of the Hon. 
Henry Chapin to serve the Society further as its 
Treasurer, at the last Annual Meeting, Nathaniel 
Paine, Esq., was elected in his place. With a view to 
the transfer of the funds of the Society to the new 
Treasurer, the Auditors made a thorough examination 
of their investments, and reported to the Council, 
that, in their opinion, the same were safe and satis- 
factory. A reference to the Treasurer’s Report will 
show that the aggregate of the four funds amounts 
to forty-four thousand two hundred sixty-seven dol- 
lars fifty-six cents. 

Nearly three-fourths of these funds are invested 
in stocks of Boston and Worcester banks, deemed 
entirely secure. The Treasurer reports all stocks 
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specifically, and they invite the attention of all the 
members of the Society. 

The residue of our funds is invested in notes, bonds, 
and mortgages. In view of the law as it now stands, 
that actions against the executors and administrators 
of deceased persons are barred by the lapse of two 
years, the Auditors recommended that the Treasurer 
be instructed, in case of the decease of a mortgagor, 
to require personal security in addition to the lien 
upon real estate ; and the recommendation was adopt- 
ed by the Council as a standing rule of the Board. 
As an act of justice for the care and vigilance of our 
predecessors in securing the funds of this Institution, 
we take the liberty to report the remark of our 
honored Vice-President, resident at Worcester, who 
has been an active member of this Society from the 
beginning in 1812, that “he did not believe it had 
ever lost a dollar.” We refrain from making an 
obvious improvement from these facts. We _ trust 
they will not discourage the liberal inclinations of 
any of our friends towards this Institution. 

As to the library, cabinet, and other property of 
the Society, we are accustomed to refer to the Report 
of the Librarian, and to adopt it as a part of our 
own. The library has always been the prime object 
of the attention of the Council. It contains about 
thirty-five thousand volumes; and, though smaller 
than some other libraries in the country, few exceed 
it in interest and value, 
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We are not unmindful of the provision made by 
the founder of this Society for making collections 
and upholding a cabinet, properly so called. But by 
this we cannot suppose that Dr. Thomas intended 
to provide for a museum to gratify public curiosity ; 
but rather to invite contributions of coins, medals, 
and other articles, that should serve to illustrate 
American archeology. Such contributions will al- 
ways be gratefully received and carefully preserved. 

It would, perhaps, be pardonable for the Council to 
advert with some self-satisfaction to the successful 
semi-centennial gathering of this Society at Worces- 
ter in October last; but we choose rather to con-— 
gratulate you upon the increasing prevalence of such 
periodical commemorations of events in all our civil, 
religious, and literary associations. They are not 
only conferring present social benefits, but adding 
much to the authentic materials for ancient as well 
as current history. 

Such a commemoration, now transpiring upon the 
banks of the Avon in our fatherland, will at once 
occur to the minds of all. The Council have learnt 
with much satisfaction, that the event has been made 
the subject of respectful notice by the various literary 
societies of our country, and especially by our two 
kindred associations in this city. The President of 
the senior association, a distinguished member .of this 
Society, has made appropriate allusion to the occa- 
sion in eloquent remarks, which we could cheerfully 
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adopt as our own; while the other, on the 23d in- 
stant, signalized it by a successful gathering at the 
Capitol of the Commonwealth. 

Though, in one sense, the objects of the commemo- 
ration referred to are not akin to our own, in another 
they are congenial with the pursuits of every associa- 
tion, whether of art, science, or literature, where the 
English language is spoken. To say nothing of the 
charm that has fastened upon the popular mind 
many of the most interesting events in history, the 
dramas of Shakspeare, and the nearly contempora- 
neous version of our Sacred Scriptures (and we deem 
the connection, in the present instance, no profani- 
ty), are the muniments set for the defence of the 
purity of the English language. As such, they are 
both entitled to the respect and sedulous attention 
once urged to the Grecian exemplars : — 


** Vos exemplaria Greeca 
Nocturna versate manu, versate diurna.” 


Lord Bacon, the contemporary of Shakspeare, in 
composing his “ Novum Organum” and other philo- 
sophical writings, found it convenient to use the pre- 
cise and compact Latin, instead of the English lan- 
guage as it then existed. Since the time of Bacon, 
as a matter of taste, Milton and some other English 
authors have occasionally invested their works in the 
same classic dress. But all experience has demon- 
strated that it is quite unnecessary; that, both in 


science and literature, it is better to follow the ancient 
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models of our own language, strengthened and en- 
riched as it is by appropriate accretions from almost 
all other languages, ancient and modern. 

For ourselves, we find little scope for the ornaments 
of rhetoric in our appropriate investigations of an- 
cient facts and truths, sometimes sufficiently abstruse ; 
and we invoke but little aid, except what we derive 
from the strength and precision of our own language. 
Yet on suitable occasions, especially for the purpose 
of illustration, we would not eschew those beautiful 
forms of thought and sentiment of which Shakspeare 
affords the great storehouse. To do so, would be 
like the geologist, who, in his explorations of the 
interior strata of the earth, should close his eyes to 
the garniture that adorns its surface, He would 
deserve to be buried in the débris of his subter- 
ranean explorations. For like conduct of our part, 
we should deserve but little better fate. 

We would therefore very cordially unite with all 
others in an aspiration for the success of those who 
are at this hour signalizing the three hundredth birth- 
day of the great benefactor of letters, — the “ immor- 
tal Bard of Avon.” 

In addition to the matters on which the Council are 
required to make a Semi-annual Report, they have 
frequently taken the liberty to suggest subjects deemed 
worthy of the special consideration of the members 
of this Society. Amongst those subjects, the origin 
of the aborigines of this continent has received 
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much attention. ‘The settlement of their successors, 
the Latin and Anglo-Saxon races, has also received 
much attention, and with better success. In the 
department of the ancient history of the Anglo-Saxon 
settlement of New England, this Society has per- 
formed its full share of valuable service. Had it 
contributed nothing but the learned tract of our Li- 
brarian upon the history of the Governor and Com- 
pany of Massachusetts Bay, found in the third volume 
of our Transactions, our Society would be entitled, at 
least, to honorable mention. 

In alluding to this subject in the Report of the 
Council made in this city in the spring of 1862, they 
took the liberty to suggest that some account of the 
French Protestant element of our population was 
worthy of attention. Some facts were presented in 
relation to the immigration and settlement of that 
people in New England, with the expression of a 
hope that the state of the country would soon admit 
of those local researches indispensably necessary for 
any satisfactory account of the more populous settle- 
ments in the southerly part of our Union. The 
Council hardly need say, their hope in that particular 
has been disappointed; that there remains to be 
performed, in that part of our common country, a 
duty of patriotism very different from that of literary 
research and amusement. 

But, though the Council are unable to report the 
addition of facts they had hoped to derive from local 
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research, they notice with satisfaction the increased 
attention to this department of our early history that 
promises gratifying results. The ‘‘Continental Month- 
ly,” a respectable journal published in New York, 
has a series of articles upon the subject of the 
Huguenots settled in America. We are not, at 
present, advised as to the authorship of the articles ; 
but an interest is manifested in the subject, that pro- 
mises an advantageous investigation of it. 

The Council have recently been gratified in the 
receipt of the collections of “The Ulster Historical 
Society.” The principal seat of the operations of this 
young and vigorous society appears to be at Kings- 
ton, the shire-town of Ulster County, N.Y., upon the 
west side of the Hudson, one hundred miles above 
the city of New York. In a recent number of the 
collections, there is an interesting communication from 
the Rey. Charles H. Stitt, of New Paltz in that coun- 
ty, giving a “ History of the Huguenot Church and 
Settlement” at that place. He states the before- 
unnoticed if not unknown fact, that the Huguenots 
co-operated with the Dutch in the settlement of the 
county of Ulster. The first emigrants were from the 
German Palatinate on the Upper Rhine, where they 
had sought a refuge from persecution in France. 
About the year 1660, these emigrants sat down at 
Kingston. But a larger company followed them in 
1677: they purchased the beautiful Valley of the 
Wallkill of the Indians, and there commenced the 
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settlement of which Mr. Stitt gives his interesting 
history. 

It is not our purpose to notice this history fur- 
ther, at present: we would, however, state one fact 
appearing in the course of it, — that the church 
at New Paltz was organized Jan. 22, 1683, by the 
aid of the Rev. Peter Daille, then the minister of 
the French Church in New York. Mr. Daille con- 
tinued to minister in New York, and occasionally at 
New Paltz, till 1696, when he removed to Boston, and 
assumed the pastorate of the French Protestant Church 
there. ‘These facts correct the common but erroneous 
impression, that Mr. Daille was one of the company 
brought over from England to Boston by Gov. Dud- 
ley in 1685. 

Of the Huguenot emigrants to America, we know 
but little till after their arrival upon our shores. We 
know, only generally, that they were persecuted Pro- 
testants in France, recognizing their countryman, 
John Calvin, as their religious exemplar, and like him 
compelled to seek a refuge in neighboring Protestant 
States. It is a common impression, that their escape 
did not take place till after the revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes, in 1685; but that is a mistake, resulting 
probably from the fact, that their principal emigra- 
tions from England to America were made at about 
that period. The more correct date for the com- 
mencement of their exodus from France would be 
the Massacre of St. Bartholomew, in 1572. Some 
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respite was had from their persecutions, after the 
promulgation of the Edict of Nantes, by Henry IV., 
in 1598: but, under his successors, that edict became 
a dead letter; persecutions were revived; and, not- 
withstanding the most stringent restraints upon emi- 
gration as early as 1669, it continued in great numbers 
long before the formal registration of the revoking 
edict in 1685. 

Their emigration, or rather their escape from France, 
was no doubt principally to the contiguous Protestant 
States of Germany, and from thence to Holland and 
England. The fullest and most reliable information 
we have as to these various removes is to be found in 
the “ History of the Huguenots,” by Weiss. He gained 
his information by actually visiting the places of their 
temporary sojourn, and availing himself of all the 
lights that local records and reliable traditions could 
afford. He visited England; but he did not extend 
his researches to America. Had he done so, the 
labor of tracing the emigration of the French Protes- 
tants to this continent, and their settlement here, 
would now be greatly alleviated. 

We know more, probably, of the Huguenot emi- 
gration to America, from Rochelle in the south of 
France, than from any other known point in the 
kingdom. This fact results from various causes: 
first of all, that Rochelle was the stronghold of 
French Protestantism, and enjoyed the special hostility 
of the great minister of Louis XIII., Cardinal Riche- 
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lieu, and thus secured the notice and the sympathy 
of the whole Protestant world. But more especially, 
because a considerable portion of the refugees from 
that city to the northerly part of the English Colonies 
of America, came by way of England. By that 
means, we ascertain with satisfactory certainty, that 
the French brought over from England by Goy. Dud- 
ley and company in 1685, as well as other immigrants 
to New England and New York, were from Rochelle 
or its vicinity. But little is known, or probably ever 
will be known, of the personal and local history of 
these emigrants before their departure from their 
native country. Though after their enlargement from 
religious tyranny, many of them, with their descend- 
ants, became distinguished for their intelligence and 
civic virtues, such distinction, under the circumstances 
of their position at their native homes, was simply an 
impossibility ; and only slight traces of their humble 
personal history could there be expected. 

By the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, while the 
Protestant clergy were banished, the emigration of 
the common people was again prohibited under the 
severest penalties. If attempted, it must be done 
with the utmost secrecy. In the south of France, and 
especially in Rochelle and vicinity, the people were 
under the strictest surveillance of a mounted and 
armed police called “dragoons.” ‘They invaded the 
inmost privacies of social and domestic life. Hence, 
in the instance of the family of Mr. Germain of 
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Rochelle, mentioned by the Rev. Dr. Holmes in his 
account of the French settlement at New Oxford, 
when notice was given them that they must be ready 
to depart by a given hour, no apparent preparation 
was made for the event, but even the kitchen, instead 
of indicating an approaching flight, exhibited the 
accustomed marks of preparation for their humble 
repast. ‘The difficulty in tracing the progress of emi- 
gration under such circumstances is palpable. Mr. 
Germain was one of the company, who, in some way 
or other, reached England, and were brought over 
by Gov. Dudley to Boston; and we should be most 
happy to know, what we shall always probably be ig- 
norant of, how they escaped from their humble but 
pleasant homes,— whether by some friendly craft 
reposing on the waters of the Bay of Rochelle, or by 
way of their friends at Geneva, down the Rhine to 
Holland, and from thence to England. When at 
Paris, we have thought of an excursion to Rochelle to 
learn something more of the interesting people who 
» from thence sought a refuge from tyranny to our 
hospitable shores; but the considerations suggested 
satisfied us that such errand would be futile, and 
fruitless of any useful information. Sanguinary tra- 
ditions and familiar names might be found; but we 
have little reason to believe that either tradition or 
record would afford any valuable return for such 
research. 
We are to sit down, then, content as may be with _ 
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the general and probably correct historical averment 
of Hume, that at the epoch of the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes, in 1685, nearly fifty thousand French 
Protestants effected their escape from France to Eng- 
land; but with little hope of ever being able to trace 
their flight. Much greater numbers found an asylum 
in Switzerland, Germany, and the United Provinces. 
But it is a gratifying fact that so many were hospi- 
tably received in England, and that under the reign 
of James II., an avowed Papist. His successor, Wil- 
liam III., Prince of Orange, had a double motive for 
befriending the refugees, — hostility to their persecu- 
tor, Louis XIV., and attachment to their Protestant 
faith. Parliament immediately voted them an annuity 
of fifteen thousand pounds sterling; which, how- 
ever, they indirectly more than repaid by the intro- 
duction of their silk and other manufactures into 
England. 

We here leave our Huguenot friends in the en- 
joyment of English hospitality, to be taken up, as 
they were, a small portion of them, and “ brought 
over” by Goy. Dudley and company to our own 
shores. We have thus given the customary preface 
to the history of Huguenot emigration to America, 
which we have heretofore commended to the attention 
of this Society, and which we trust may hereafter be 
resumed and prosecuted under circumstanees more 
favorable to the development of facts in that interest- 


ing department of colonial history. 
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In the mean time, we take occasion to allude to a 
kindred subject, suggested by a learned historical 
discourse recently delivered in Worcester by the Rev. 
Leonard Bacon, D.D., of New Haven, Conn., on occa- 
sion of a centennial notice of one of the ancient 
churches of that city. The occasion occurred Sept. 
22, 1863,— a hundred years from the time of the 
ratification of the Treaty of Paris, that terminated 
the French dominion in North America. This acci- 
dental coincidence was suggestive of the part taken 
by the English provincials in that most important 
event in American history. Their aid in effecting 
that event has always been recognized, but never 
fully appreciated. It is, perhaps, not too much to 
say, that, without the aid of the provincials, the 
French, intrenched in the interior, and sustained by 
their savage and devoted allies, never could have been 
supplanted by the English. The defeat of Braddock 
near Fort du Quesne would have been the prelude to 
the subversion of the British power in North America. 
It appears, therefore, to have been the double mission 
of our forefathers to avenge the wrongs done their 
Protestant brethren in France, and to save a continent 
from French domination. Upon their children is 
devolved a duty to civil and religious liberty, equally 
grave and important. May it be performed with like 
firmness and success ! 

But it is not the object of this episode to our 
Report to laud our forefathers, nor to read a homily 
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of duty to their children. It is to vindicate the 
character of the Puritans from the aspersion it has 
been deemed gallant and fashionable to cast upon it, 
on account of the treatment of the Acadian French, 
after the conquest of Nova Scotia by the united En- 
glish and provincial forces in 1713,— the date of the 
Treaty of Utrecht. Nova Scotia then became a royal 
English ‘province, having no connection with the New- 
England provinces, excepting what resulted from a 
common sympathy, and a common allegiance to the 
parent country. 

The settlement of the relations of the new provin- 
cial government to the French inhabitants became a 
problem of much difficulty. The king (George I.) in 
Council was consulted. The inhabitants were offered 
a year within which to remove to their countrymen at 
the islands of Cape Breton and St. John’s (now Prince 
Edward’s), which were still in possession of the French. 
This project failed. Declining to take a full oath of 
allegiance to the British crown, they were allowed to 
take the following oath of fidelity, with the under- 
standing that they should not be required to bear 
arms against their countrymen : — 

“ Je promets et jure sincérement, en foi de Chrétien, 
que je serai entiérement fidéle, et obeirai vraiment sa 
Majesté le Roi George, que je reconnais pour le 
souverain seigneur de l’Acadie, ou Nouvelle Ecosse — 
Ainsi Dieu me soit en aide.” 

From the circumstance of their taking this qualified 
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oath of allegiance, they received the name of “‘ French 
Neutrals,” — were left in the free enjoyment of their 
religion, exempt from taxation,—in short, in nearly 
a free patriarchal state. This people remained in this 
anomalous relation to their local government for nearly 
fifty years,—the objects of jealousy on account of 
their intimacy with the neighboring Indians, and their 
partiality to their countrymen at Cape Breton and 
St. John’s. That two communities could exist in such 
a relation without violent collisions is a remarkable 
historical fact. But in 1755, the year of Braddock’s 
defeat, there was a gathering of the conflicting ele- 
ments of war, for a prize no less than the dominion of 
the North-American continent. It was no time for 
neutrality. One of the first hostile demonstrations on 
the part of the English, in the direction of Nova 
Scotia, was the investment and reduction of the French 
fort, Beau Séjour, at the head of the Bay of Fundy. 
Among the prisoners there taken were three hundred 
Acadian French. ‘They were pardoned upon the 
alleged ground of compulsory service. But the fact, 
that the Acadians were liable to be made use of in 
such a manner, greatly inflamed the already excited 
jealousy against them. Gov. Lawrence and his Coun- 
cil, the Executive of Nova Scotia, calling to their aid 
the English admirals, Boscawen and Moystyn, met to 
act upon the case of these unfortunate French neu- 
trals. They could not be regarded as public enemies, 
because, although some might have taken up arms 
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against the English, and others instigated the Indians 
to hostile acts, yet a vast majority of this people, 
embracing nearly twenty ‘thousand souls, were at 
home, engaged in the peaceful pursuits of agriculture. 
They could not be properly called upon as British 
subjects, because they had been suffered to live almost 
half a century under only a qualified allegiance to 
the British crown. In this dilemma, the Governor 
and Council came to the decision, in conformity with 
instructions from the parent Government, that the 
Acadians should be removed and dispersed amongst 
the other British Provinces, — a decision involving an 
unheard-of outrage upon the Acadians, and a palpa- 
ble act of injustice to the provinces upon whom it 
was proposed to quarter them. And yet it has been 
both said and sung for the hundred years past, that 
those proyincials, especially the Puritans of New 
England, were responsible for the wrongs done these 
~ Acadians ! 

Falsehood is seldom perpetrated without some cir- 
cumstance to give it verisimilitude. Such was the 
case with the charges against the New-England Puri- 
tans for their agency in the removal of the Acadians. 
Their efficient co-operation in the overthrow of the 
papist power of Frauce in North America has become 
unquestioned history. And, at the time the decisive 
conflict commenced in 1755, New-England troops 
were found in Nova Scotia, and subsequently at the 
siege of Louisburg, fighting by the side of their Eng- 
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lish comrades. And it is further true, that Gen. 
John Winslow, of Marshfield, a very worthy and 
reliable officer, was designated by Goy. Lawrence, 
with a suitable corps of the Massachusetts troops, to 
perform the certainly most ungracious duty of remoy- 
ing the Acadians. ‘The principal embarkation was at 
Grand-pré in King’s County.. And, though presenting 
scenes at which humanity revolts, history does not 
allege that Gen. Winslow executed his painful trust 
with unnecessary severity; or, if so, he did it with the 
king’s commission and instructions in his hands: and 
no ingenuous mind can hesitate where to fix the 
responsibility for the transaction. 

It is said that about seven thousand of these people 
were removed from their homes in Nova Scotia. One 
thousand were quartered upon the towns in Massa- 
chusetts, where they received charitable support ; and 
the residue, in the provinces from New Hampshire to 
Georgia. A less vigorous race than the Huguenots, 
few, if any, traces of the Acadians are now to be found 

-in the United States. Some, probably, upon the 
restoration of peace, found their way back to Nova 
Scotia, where a recent traveller says they still exist, 
but not not in large numbers. 

In 1761, on occasion of some successful incursions 
of the French upon the coast of Newfoundland, the 
English residents of Nova Scotia were seized with a 
new panic, fearing an invasion of their own province, 
and the co-operation of the Acadians with the enemy. 


The authorities ordered the militia of King’s County 
to collect the residue of that unfortunate people, and 
convey them to Halifax, for transportation from thence 
to Massachusetts. One hundred and thirty were 
accordingly shipped for Boston. But, instead of land- 
ing, the transports were ordered to anchor under the 
guns of Castle William, and to remain there till 
- the General Court, then in session, should authorize 
the introduction of the people into the country. The 
Court adjourned: no such authority was given; and 
the agent of the transports was obliged to find his 
way back to Halifax, with his living cargoes, in the 
best way he could. It is difficult to imagine how a 
more severe reproof could be administered, and that 
by the representatives of the people, against the 
unnatural and cruel enterprise. 

It is no part of our purpose to give the revolting 
details connected with the forcible expatriation of the 
French Acadians, — neither to palliate nor aggravate 
the crimes involved in their removal ; -but to vindicate 
the Puritans of New England from the charge of a 
responsible participation in them. We are quite 
content to leave the facts as narrated by Chief-Justice 
Haliburton, in his history of Nova Scotia, who had 
better means of knowing them than any other man 
ever had or can have, with no motive for misstating 
or coloring them. We concede that the social out- 
rage upon the Acadians was the most aggravated to 
be found in the history of the English Colonies ; 
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unless, indeed, it be the attempt to fix the responsi- 
bility for it upon innocent parties. 

And then, upon a legal view of the facts connected 
with the history of the Acadians, there appears to 
have been an utter disregard of all principles of law, 
whether municipal or international. By the conquest 
of Nova Scotia in 1715, the French political institu- 
tions were at an end, and the English substituted ; 
while the municipal law, the rights of persons and of 
property, remained unaffected till changed by the 
authority of the new dominant power. Upon the 
conquest of the Province by the English, sanctioned 
by the Treaty of Utrecht, the full allegiance of the 
Acadians was transferred to the British crown. The — 
dispensation, relieving them from a part of the civil 
duties growing out of their new political relation, was, 
no doubt, dictated by generous but mistaken motives. 
Relieving them from the payment of taxes, bearing 
arms, and other burdens of civil society, to be gov- 
erned by their priests and selectmen, rendered them 
an insulated and feeble, though perhaps virtuous, 
people. Better for them to have shared in the bur- 
dens and sympathies of their new fellow-subjects, 
participating in their commerce, and even in the perils 
of their wars. Under such a regimen, sanctioned by 
the laws of conquest, the forcible expatriation of thou- 
sands of innocent men, women, and children would 
never have been perpetrated, — Acadian history would 
never have been written. So true it is, that acts 
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prompted by the highest motives of philanthropy 
sometimes result in consequences the most cruel and 
disastrous. ‘‘ Benefacta male locata, malefacta fiunt.” 

The indulgence originally conceded to the French 
neutrals did not impair their rights to the security 
guaranteed by the municipal law of the subjugated 
province, nor the English common law that might take 
its place. A small company of armed Acadians were 
taken in the French fort, Beau Séjour, as already 
noticed ; and it was alleged, that others, in connec- 
tion with the Indians, committed repeated depredations 
upon the English settlers. Assuming that to be true, 
the offending parties were, no doubt, justly lable to 
the infliction of the severest penalties of the municipal 
law upon both their persons and estates. But no law, 
human or divine, could justify such an infliction upon 
a whole community, embracing the innocent as well 
as the guilty. And we deem it due to historical 
truth to vindicate the Puritan fathers of New Eng- 
land from the charge of participating in the outrage, 
except so far as their military forces acted under the 
orders of the Governor and Council of the province 
of Nova Scotia, and the paramount authority of the 
British crown. And to the correctness of these views, 
thus generally and imperfectly stated, the Council 
confidently invite the scrutiny of the learned members 
of this Society.* 


* The attentive reader of the history of the English colonies must be aware of 
the persistence of a certain class of writers in urging against the Puritans the 
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Mr. Prestpent, — Since our interesting semi-centen- 
nial meeting last October, three deaths have occurred 
in our Society. 

The Hon. Henry Wyles Cushman, of Bernardston, 
Mass., died on the twentieth day of November last, 
in the fifty-ninth year of his age. He was a native 
of the same place; was educated at the Military 
Academy at Norwich, Vt.; and in 1827 received 
the honorary degree of A.M. from the Norwich 
University. He was much in public life; and, in the 
years 1851 and 1852, he was chosen Lieutenant- 
Governor by the Legislature of Massachusetts. 

But the distinction that led the Council to nominate 
Mr. Cushman as a member of this Society was of a 





charges referred to in the text of our Report. The Council deemed it quite un- 
necessary to refer to particular authorities to prove the existence of such charges; 
but in compliance with the suggestion of a learned member of the Society, with 
the apparent concurrence of his associates, we give below a specimen of the tenor 
and spirit of those charges, as recently put forth by a writer whom we will not 
name, but whose work has found its way into some of our public libraries. 

The suthor is pleased to say, that the act of removing the Acadians was the 
“wanton and useless deed of New-England cruelty;’’ that, ‘‘in order to estimate 
truly the condition of the respective parties, we must remember the severe iron 
and gunpowder nature of the Puritan of New England; his prejudices; his dys- 
pepsia; his high-peaked hat and ruff; his troublesome conscience and catarrh; his 
natural antipathies to Papists and Indians, from having been scalped by one, and 
roasted by both; his English insolence, and his religious bias, at once tyrannic 
and territorial.’ 

Then, to give point to his libel on the Puritans, the same author says of the 
Acadians, with much more truth and beauty, — 

“We must call to view the simple Acadian peasant, Papist or Protestant, just 
as it happened; ignorant of the great events of the world; a mere offshoot of rural 
Normandy; without a thought of other possessions than those he might reclaim 
from the sea by his dikes; credulous, pure-minded, patient of injuries; that, like 
the swallow in the spring, thrice built the nest, and, when again it was destroyed, — 


‘Found the ruin wrought; 
' But, not cast down, forth from the place it flew, 
And with its mate fresh earth and grasses brought, 
And built the nest anew.’ ”’ 
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literary character. In 1855, he published a histor- 
ical and biographical genealogy of the Cushmans. 
It was a model production in that department of lit- 
erature, involving much learned research. He was a 
lineal descendant of Robert Cushman in the eighth 
degree, and of Elder Thomas Cushman in the seventh, 
those godfathers of the Plymouth Colony. He was, 
therefore, almost an antiquary, virtute nominis. But 
he sustained his family distinction by his own merits. 
The work referred to is far different from a dry series 
of genealogical tables. It rises to the character of 
history and biography. He afterwards bestowed much 
attention upon the history of his native town, and 
embodied the facts collected in a discourse not yet 
published, delivered the September before his death, 
at the commemoration of the hundredth anniversary 
of its incorporation. A member of the Council, who 
was present on the occasion, assures us that the 
discourse will prove to be a very valuable tract on 
municipal history. He manifested his interest in our 
Society, not only by his presence at our last Annual 
Meeting, but by liberal contributions to our Library 
and Publishing Fund; thus giving assurance of an 
active and useful membership. 

On the 28th of December, 1863, Pickering Dodge, 
Esq., formerly a resident of Philadelphia, deceased in 
the city of Worcester. He was born at Salem, Mass., 
April 24, 1804, and graduated at Harvard University 
with the class of 1823. He was a son of Pickering 
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Dodge, a distinguished merchant of Salem, and a 
grand-nephew, on the maternal side, of Timothy Pick- 
ering of Revolutionary and post-Revolutionary fame. 
With a liberal education, and possessed of ample 
means, he did not enter upon any professional pursuit, 
but devoted himself to foreign travel, literature, and 
the fine arts. In 1861, while a resident at Baltimore 
and Philadelphia, he commenced the collection of all 
current documents, that came within his reach, illus- 
trative of the progress and history of the Rebellion. 
He prosecuted the work as long as his health allowed, 
and presented the fruits of it, neatly indexed and 
bound, to our library. 

The Hon. Richard Hampton Vose, of Augusta, 
Me., died on the nineteenth day of January, 1864, 
aged sixty years. He was born at the same place, 
and graduated at, Bowdoin College with the class of 
1822. He read law in Worcester, and practised 
there for a short time as the partner of the Hon. 
Pliny Merrick. From Worcester he removed to 
his native place, and became one of the most distin- 
guished advocates in the State. In 1831, under the 
administration of Gov. Kent, he was President of 
the Senate, and, for a short time, acting Governor 
of the State of Maine. 

The Bar of the County of Worcester, where he 
was educated, and where he practised his profession 
for a short time, evinced their estimate of his charac- 
ter by inviting him and Chief-Justice Tenny to their 
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festival at Worcester in 1856, as the representatives 
of the Bench and Bar of Maine.’ 

Worcester was not only the place where he com- 
menced his professional life, but was the place of 
honored ancestry of both himself and his wife. And, 
in answer to the note of invitation referred to, he said, 
“JT have never ceased to regret the necessity that 
compelled me to leave your county; and it is the 
hope that I may some day return hither that has 
sustained and cheered me during many years of 
professional labor.” 

But death has disappointed his cherished aspira- 
tions, and deprived this Society of the benefit we 
- might reasonably expect from his residence near the 
centre of its operations, relieved from the engrossing 
cares of his profession. 

To repair the large inroads thus made upon our 
limited numbers by death, the Council nominate new 
names for membership, to which they invite your 
fayorable consideration. They also herein find mo- 
tives for renewing their own exertions to promote the 
cause of American antiquities, as a duty they owe to 
you, to themselves, and to the public. 


For the Council. ¢ 


IRA MOORE BARTON. 


XEPORT OF THE LIBRARIAY. 


Av the last meeting of the Society, the completion 
of half a century of its existence was commemorated 
as an epoch from which a new division of its history 
is to be dated, 

Ordinarily, there is no apparent line of demareation 
between one side and the other of such a period. | 
External cireumstances, as well as interior influences 
and duties, and all conditions affecting consciousness 
or action, are apt to be so essentially the same before 
and after any particular point of time, as to make the 
separation not one of distinction in character, but 
merely a matter of convenience in reckoning. 

That something more is true of the present instance, 
cannot fail to impress itself strongly upon every one 
whose attention is drawn to the nature and conse- — 
quences of events. i 

Tt happens that this era in the life of our Institation 
has been concurrent with a crisis’ in the life of the 
nation which will have a place in history second to | 







none in importance ; and we may well believe that the — 
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political memorials that are to be objects of collec- 
tion and preservation in the term of years now just 
begun must far surpass in gravity and interest those 
of the term whose close has been so remarkably 
signalized. 

The savans of the Eastern Hemisphere have some- 
times smiled at the idea of an Antiquarian Society in 
the new Republic; because, they have said, there were 
here no memories like those which stimulate the inves- 
tigations of their own antiquaries. ‘There was want- 
ing, for example, the experience of great conflicts, 
where strong men and mighty hosts had struggled for 
mastery, in which the highest and noblest as well as 
the lowest and worst qualities of human nature were 
displayed ; the terrible results of passion and ambition 
had not yet left their traces on our soil; we had no 
fortified cities scarred with the marks of siege and 
violence, no ruins, no devastated regions, no great 
battle-grounds amid whose relics the practical applica- 
tion of military science and strategy could be studied. 
A few obscure localities where provincial militia or 
half-trained regulars had fought, a few contracted 
redoubts and feeble breastworks, of no distinguished 
fame in the world’s history, they would say, exhaust 
the resources of the American antiquary in these 
attractive departments of research, and leave him for 
exploration only the-voiceless earthworks of the say- 
age, of little variety, and little fruitful of instructive 
revelations. 


Where too, they have inquired, are the archives 
containing records of statesmanship grappling great 
questions of public policy, whose conclusions distant 
nations have watched with anxiety and fear, as involy- 
ing their own security or peace; those repositories 
of great political secrets in which the antiquary loves 
to delve for motives of action and causes of events 
before concealed or misunderstood? What has there 
been in the party manceuvres, and rivalry of local 
interests, of a nation yet immature, to command the 
attention of the world at large? 

Alas that our country should so suddenly have 
passed its novitiate of blood in accordance with the 
standard of the most experienced nations ; should have 
grown at once to the full stature of all the greatness 
that warfare on the widest scale, the array of contend- 
ing hosts in the largest numbers, and the most profuse 
expenditure of life and treasure, can bestow! If it is 
the display of physical force, the ultima ratio regum, 
that furnishes claims to respect; if the magnitude 
of the interests at stake, or the vital importance to 
mankind of the political questions to be disposed of, 
constitute the subjects of comparison; if variety of 
adventure, the exhibition of heroic courage, and patient 
suffering, and generous self-sacrifice, are the required 
elements of romance,— we are now richly provided 
with the most legitimate and exciting materials for those 
minute historical investigations which belong to the 
province of an association like this, whose office it is 


to preserve the mementoes of the present not less than 
to interpret the relics of the past. 

There is another point of view, more exclusively 
archeological, from which the position before the 
world of an American Antiquarian Society appears to 
have been essentially and recently changed. 

Before the commencement of the present century, 
some French philosophers suggested the idea that the 
aborigines of this continent were possibly the primitive 
race of mankind. Our speculative statesman, Jeffer- 
son, was disposed to adopt this opinion, on the 
ground that so many distinct vocabularies existed 
among the natives, while among the Asiatic tribes 
having a similar grammatical regimen no such extreme 
diversity was found. He says in his ‘“ Notes on Vir- 
ginia,” — ; 

*« A separation into dialects may be the work of a 
few ages only; but for two dialects to recede from one 
another until they have lost all vestiges of a common 
origin must require an immense course of time, per- 
haps not less than many persons give to the age of the 
earth. A greater number of these radical changes 
of language having taken place among the red men of 
America, proves them of greater antiquity than those 
of Asia.” ? 

The learned Dr. Samuel L. Mitchell, in a letter to 
De Witt Clinton, written in 1816, having mentioned 


his reasons for concluding that the American and 
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Asiatic races are of the same origin, remarks, that he 
“avoided the opportunity of stating that America was 
the cradle of the human race.” He “thought it 
scarcely worth while to inform an European, that, in 
coming to America, he had left the Wew World behind 
him for the purpose of visiting the Otp.” Neyer- 
theless, he believed that conclusions favorable to the 
greater antiquity of American population would be 
daily re-enforced and confirmed. 

Supposed geological facts have also occasionally 
been referred to in times past as tending to sustain 
this opinion, although they did not bear the creden- 
tials of established scientific propositions. 

In the “ Atlantic Monthly” of March, 1863, our 
great naturalist, whose authority few will venture to. 
gainsay, made the definite and deliberate announce- 
ment, that America is the Old World, — “first-born 
among the continents.” “ Hers was the first dry land 
lifted out of the waters; hers the first shore washed 
by the ocean that enveloped all the earth beside ; and, 
while Europe was represented only by islands rising 
here and there above the sea, America already 
stretched an unbroken line of land from Nova Scotia 
to the Far West.” 

This interesting fact, confirmed by the recent ad- 
missions of eminent British geologists, is made more 
remarkable by another, seemingly inconsistent with it; 
namely, that the progress of natural changes in the 
forms of animal life, as well as in the conditions of 
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human society, on this continent, has been far behind 
that of the Eastern Hemisphere. 

The antiquaries of Europe have of late been much 
excited by two classes of discoveries, — the lacustrine 
remains, first noticed in Switzerland, and since ob- 
served in other countries; and the human implements 
brought to light from beneath ancient geological de- 
posits. 

It has been ascertained, that at some remote period, 
beyond the reach of history, habitations were built 
upon piles in many of the Swiss lakes, and also in 
lakes elsewhere, by a primitive people, as a means 
of protection from animals, or from enemies of their 
own race; the characteristics of these habitations, the 
utensils and weapons of their occupants, remnants 
of their food, and other evidences of their arts and 
habits, having been preserved with singular perfection 
by the mud beneath, into which they had fallen. In 
the bogs and morasses of Great Britain, corresponding 
relics have, from time to time, been found, — axes, 
spear-heads, chisels, &c., of stone, rude vessels of clay, 
and canoes hollowed by fire from the trunks of trees. 
Of late, too, some low mounds, almost obliterated by 
the elements, or by centuries of tillage, have yielded 
the skulls of men of a peculiar shape, natural or 
artificial, preserved from decay by the dryness of the 
position, or other qualities of the soil. These revela- 
tions are supposed to exhibit the social condition, and 
also the physical conformation, of the indigenous pop- 
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ulation of Europe, before the invasion of the Aryan or 
Indo-Germanic races of Asia.* 

The flint implements found in caves and other 
sheltered positions associated with the remains of 
animals of extinct species have been imagined to 
imply the existence of man in very remote geological 
periods. 

These questions are assuming not only greater dis- 
tinctness of form, but higher scientific consideration, 
since the discoveries in the Valley of the Somme, at 
Abbeville, Amiens, and St. Acheul. Whether the rude 
articles of flint there brought up from below the drift 
of the glacial era are products of nature or art ; wheth- 


* The practice of casting broken pottery, pebbles, and implements of flint, into 
the graves of the dead, appears to be common to all nations in the first stages of 
barbarous life. It is alluded to in the fifth act of ‘‘ Hamlet,’ where, at the interment 
of Ophelia, on the question whether she was entitled to Christian burial, the priest 


says, — 
‘© Her obsequies have been so far enlarged 


As we have warranty: her death was doubtful ; 

And, but that great command o’ersways the order, 
She should in ground unsanctified have lodged 

Till the last trumpet; for charitable prayers, 

Shards, flints, and pebbles should be thrown on her.’’ 


Nothing escaped the notice of Shakspeare. Mr. Buckle, in one of his Essays, 
after undertaking to prove that profound thinkers are almost never close practical 
observers, mentions Shakspeare as perhaps the only person in whom the two 
qualities of intellect were perfectly combined. ‘No other mind,’’ he says, “has 
so completely incorporated the speculations of the highest philosophy with the 
meanest details of the lowest life. He thought as deeply as Plato or Kant; he 
observed as closely as Dickens or Thackeray.” 

The multifarious information of Shakspeare has led to many conjectures re- 
specting the nature and extent of his education. Some writers have attempted 
to prove that he was bred an attorney, and others to show that he had studied 
with a surgeon or apothecary. His intimate knowledge of ancient chronicles, 
and familiarity with quaint and curious lore, render it certain that he was an anti- 
quary of no humble order, and should be formally and reverently recognized as 
such. ; 
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er their association with the bones of mammoths and 
elephants, and other animals unadapted to the present 
geological and climatic conditions of the region, im- 
plies that they are contemporary deposits of extreme 
antiquity; whether their place in the soil indicates 
the lapse of thousands or myriads of years,— are 
points of dispute among the learned. 

But here, in this oldest world, the infancy of time 
and its maturity are so marvellously mingled, that 
antiquity * is a less inaccessible if not less mysterious 
problem. In this isolated land it has survived, a hoary 
hermit, to the very verge of the newest creations of 
nature and the latest institutions of man. The flint 
utensils of the Age of Stone lie upon the surface of 
the ground among our most familiar pebbles. The 
people that made and used them have not yet en- 
tirely disappeared. ‘The arts, habits, cranial forms, and 
other attributes of the prehistoric race of Europe, 
have with us been matters of personal observation in 
all their living reality. The brachy-cephalic skulls. of 
the ancient British graves are still produced by the 
pressure of the Indian cradle-board. The flattened 
heads, and other cranial deformations, of which Hip- 
pocrates, Pomponius Mela, and Pliny have discoursed 
somewhat dimly, as prevailing in semi-mythical ages 
on the shores of the Euxine, are here to-day with us 
in the broad sunshine of the present; badges of bar-’ 


* Prehistoric or high antiquity. 
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barous rank as they are believed to have been with the 
primeval savages of Asia.* 

Whatever arts or manners or physical characters 
are known, or supposed, to belong to man in the rudest 
stages of his original being, have been and are exem- 
plified here in life and action. Here, too, the remains 
of extinct monsters are buried beneath no post plio- 
cene drift. They lie side by side with those of men 
in the upper strata of the soil; and appear not only 
to have been contemporary with man, but with the 
man of arecent date. Jefferson classed the mammoth - 
among the living American animals, in accordance 
with the general faith of the Indians. Lyell accepts 
the story of the mastodon found in Missouri, appar- 
ently killed by the weapons of the natives after being 
mired in a slough, and then partially consumed by 
fire, of which large portions of skin with sinews and 
arteries remained to be seen. ‘The mastodon disin- 
terred, at no great depth, from the mud of a pond in 
New Jersey, had in its stomach vegetable substances 
whose botanical classification was distinguishable. 
The bones of Dr. Warren’s gigantic specimen retained 
a portion of their original gelatine. Some species of 
the megatheridze are said to be accurately described 








* The brachy-cephalic form of skull common among the American Indians is 
plausibly ascribed by Professor Wilson to the manner in which the head has been 
fastened to the cradle-board during the tender period of infancy. In such case the 
compression is doubtless unintentional, and differs materially from the malformation 
artificially created by the Chinooks, and some other Oregon tribes, as a distinction 
of rank. — Jndications of Ancient Customs, suggested by certain Cranial Forms. By 
Daniev Wison, LL.D. Proceedings of American Antiquarian Society, April, 1863. 
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by the traditions of the Indians. Their skeletons, 
as stated by Col. Smith, in his “ Natural History 
of Man,” lie on or near the surface of the ground in 
Brazil, where the natives use them for fireplaces. 

-These great fossils exhibit no evidence of having 
been rolled by floods, or disturbed by terrestrial com- 
motions. 

Stranger still, perhaps, we have in the gar-pike of 
Lake Huron (Lepidosteus), in the words of Agassiz, 
“the only living representative of a family of fishes 
which were the only ones existing during the forma- 
tion of coal and other ancient deposits,” and “ they 
occur nowhere else in any part of the world.” 

To complete the series of remarkable coincidences 
illustrating the dignity and importance of American 
archeology, the new science of language may find its 
amplest verifications on this continent. I say the new 
science of language, because the proposition which 
gives to philology the character of a legitimate science 
has only just now been adopted by the leading schol- 
ars in that department of study. As expressed by 
the author of a very able article on “the evolution 
language,” in the “ North-American Review ” of Octo- 
ber last, the proposition is this: “ We are obliged to 
look upon language, not as a material product, but 
as an organic growth, conforming to definite laws of 
development, and determined by conditions partly 
physical and partly social. This view, the only one 
consistent with the present state of scientific knowl- 
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edge, has received the sanction of nearly all the most 
eminent philosophers and philologists of the age. ... 
It is the only view which will permit linguistic phe- 
nomena to be interpreted in accordance with some 
law of Nature.” 

‘Thus all theories of derivation, or national affinity, 
arising from a structural resemblance in the dialects 
of any two people, are held as subordinate to the fact, 
that the grammatical structure is a product and reflec- 
tion of the stage of advancement to which the people 
using it have attamed. The first employment of the 
faculty of articulation is in monosyllabic utterances ; 
the next stage exhibits the putting-together of two 
or more independent monosyllables by the process of 
agglutination, forming words without inflections; the 
third and highest is the inflectional stage represented 
by the Semitic and Aryan families of speech. 

Now, the native languages of this continent are all 
in either the first or second period of growth, and are 
held to be the necessary result of physical organization 
and social circumstances, underived from any exterior 
source, and, it may be added, apparently unaffected 
by any foreign influences. Hence, for the study of 
language in its earliest and least sophisticated forms, 
the dialects of our aborigines furnish the richest and 
purest facilities ; and we may expect to see the time 
when Eliot’s Bible will be regarded as a leading text- 
book of linguistic archeology. 

As the Egyptian priest, fresh from the antediluvian 
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records and traditions of the temples of the Delta, told 
the Greeks that there was an air of youth about all 
their histories ; so we may be entitled to claim, that in 
regard to the oldest phenomena of. Nature, whether 
animate or inanimate, we stand upon a higher plane, 
amid vestiges of a greater antiquity, than the archzolo- 
gists of Europe, on their own continent, are able to 
reach. 

From these considerations, which may appropri- 
ately occupy the pages of a new series of the publi- 
cations of this Society, it is somewhat of a descent to 
the business details of a Librarian’s Report. I shall 
make no attempt, however, to smooth or graduate the 
passage. 

There have been added to the library, in the last 
six months, three hundred and two books, one thou- 
sand and two pamphlets, and many materials of 
history of other classes. | 

Our hopes of possessing a contemporary record of 
the war which should be all our own, and of special 
merit in its preparation, have been disappointed by the 
death of our valued associate, Pickering Dodge, Esq., 
who had applied to the work not only his opportu- 
nities for collection, and the leisure of hours devoted 
to the gratification of literary and artistic tastes, but a 
faculty of order and arrangement of peculiar nicety 
and skill. He had completed fourteen volumes of ex- 
tracts from current newspapers, Northern and Southern, 


which are handsomely bound, and provided with tables 
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of contents. These come down to the close of April, 
1861; and are models of that form of book-making. 
An additional portion was considerably advanced in its 
preparation. Other materials were in different stages 
of progress, and were collected, and, so: far as practi- 
cable, assorted by him, with more or less particularity, 
till near the period of his death. These materials, 
with his completed volumes, were given to this Soci- 
ety. He had estimated that his plan, if continued as 
he had executed it, would produce about two hundred 
volumes, with an average of nearly three hundred 
pages. With the misfortune of this interruption of a 
most important work, we have to mourn the serious 
loss of a cultivated gentleman and friend, who had 
seen much of the world, and was able and disposed to 
render various and valuable services to the Society. 

Memorials of the war, and contributions to its his- 
tory, have not been wanting from other sources. 

Capt. Charles G. Thornton, of the Army of the 
Mississippi, has sent us two volumes containing the 
provisional and permanent constitutions of the Confed- 
erate States, printed at Richmond in 1861, and the 
Proceedings of the Louisiana Convention of 1861; 
also a Union speech delivered at Vicksburg in October, 
1860, by William C. Smedes, Esq. To these his 
brother, J. Wingate Thornton, Esq., has added a vari- 
ety of specimen newspapers. 

We are indebted to John C. B. Davis, Esq., for a 
mass of clippings from the “ London Times,” embra- 
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cing articles, relating to this country during the war, 
which have appeared in that veracious journal; and 
also for a copy of the recent English edition of that 
rather remarkable anonymous work, printed in 1845, 
and then suppressed by its author, entitled “An Expo- 
sition of the Weakness and Inefficiency of the Govern- 
ment of the United States.” 

Andrew McFarland Davis, Esq., through whose 
liberality we receive the daily issue of the “ New-York 
Evening Post,’ has forwarded, at different times, 
rebel newspapers from Texas, brought into our lines 
by deserters; and Capt. E. R. Washburn, of Worces- 
ter, who was severely wounded in the attack on Port 
Hudson, brought to us from Louisiana some remarka- 
ble specimens of newspapers, printed in that State, on 
the blank side of gorgeously colored and gilded house- 
paper. 

Another of our townsmen, Mr. Edmund M. Barton, 
who is attached to the service of the Sanitary Com- 
mission, has contributed a muster-roll of Company C, 
Fifth Alabama Regiment (showing how severely that 
company of rebels was handled in the battle of Chan- 
cellorville), a map of the battle of Gettysburg, an inter- 
esting collection of memorials from many of the most 
important scenes of conflict, and fifty-seven pamphlets 
chiefly relating to the war. 

We have received thirty-three war tracts from the 
office of the “ Worcester Daily Spy,” besides files of 
that paper for 1862 and 1863; sundry Sandwich- 
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Island newspapers; and an additional parcel contain- 
ing fourteen bound volumes, and sixty-five pamphlets 
of a miscellaneous character. 

Rey. Caleb Davis Bradlee has also given us various 
pamphlets and newspapers relating to the war; among 
others, that humorous political brochure, entitled “* The 
New Gospel of Peace;” together with a number of 
autograph letters of prominent men, and sundry useful 
miscellanies. 

Nathaniel Paine, Esq., among his numerous contri- 
butions has presented a collection of pieces of national 
war music. It may as well be mentioned here, that 
his other gifts have been one hundred and seventy 
pamphlets, two volumes of autograph letters collected 
by C. P. Castanis, a Greek, five other books, a quantity 
of political caricatures, patriotic envelopes, illustrated 
newspapers, &c. j 

Our Institution has been made the depository of a 
collection of curious memorials from the siege of 
Charleston, forwarded by Miss Clara Barton, one 
of the best known of those brave and benevolent 
ladies who have devoted themselves to the care of our 
soldiers. They are chiefly shells and shot of various 
kinds that have done, or failed to do, their deadly 
work. Among them is the large torpedo found in 
Fort Wagner with the hand of a dead soldier attached 
to the lock, intended to explode when our victorious 
troops should attempt to remove the bodies of the 
fallen. 
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Publications of the Sanitary Commission, newspa- 
pers containing articles of national interest, and other 
forms of printed matter relating in some way to the 
Rebellion, are frequently sent us anonymously through 
the post-office. 

When publications are presented to the Society by 
their authors, they have an additional value, which 
should be recognized by particular mention. 

From Hon. Charles G. Loring we have his letters 
on the neutral relations of England and the United 
States, and his remarks on the letters of ‘*‘ Hisroricus” 
in the “ London Times.” 

From Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, his life and letters 
of Goy. John Winthrop. 

From Hon. Emory Washburn,—who remembers 
how much history there is in law, — his treatise on the 
American Law of Real Property, and his treatise on 
the American Law of Easements and Servitudes. 

From Dr. E. B. O'Callaghan, of Albany, his trans- 
lation of “A Brief and True Narrative of the Hostile 
Conduct of the Barbarous Natives towards the Dutch 
Nation,” — one of Munsell’s superb specimens of typo- 
graphy. 

From Alexander S. Taylor, of San Francisco, his 
very elaborate “ Bibliografa Californica.” 

From Rey. William Stevens Perry, his sketch of the 
history of the Episcopal Church in Portland. 

From John Wilson, Esq., his two volumes of doc- 
trinal studies, entitled ‘“* The Concessions of Trinitari- 
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ans,” and ‘Scripture Proofs and Scripture Illustrations 
of Unitarianism ;” also seventeen pamphlets. 

From Dr. Ashbel Woodward, his Life of Gen. Lyon, 
and his Memoir of Col. Thomas Knowlton. 

From Hon. John D. Baldwin, his first speech in 
Congress. 

From George H. Moore, Esq., five copies of his 
“Historical Notes on the Employment of Negroes in 
the Army of the Revolution.” 

From Rey. Dr. Sweetser, his sermon on the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of his settlement, with ten books and 
ninety-seven pamphlets selected for the library. 

From Hon. Fernando Wood, his speech in Congress 
on confiscation. 

From Hon. John S. Sleeper, his speech in Congress 
on the contested election in his district. 

From Rey. B. F. De Costa, his “ Footprints of Miles 
Standish.” 

From Hon. Ira M. Barton, the volume containing the 
Historical Discourse of Rey. Leonard Bacon, D.D., at 
the Centennial Commemoration of the First Parish in 
Worcester, and his own Introductory Remarks and 
valuable Historical Notes printed with the account of 
the proceedings. 

From Stanley C. Bagg, Esq., of Montreal, his 
chronological numismatic compendium of the Twelve 
Ceesars. oth 

From Pliny E. Chase, Esq., his catalogue of tokens 
circulating during the Rebellion of 1861. 
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Publications have been received from the following 
institutions : — 

The Royal Academy of Sciences of Lisbon; the 
Scientific Association of Upper Lusatia; the American 
Oriental Society ; the American Geographical and Sta- 
tistical Society ; the Philadelphia Academy of Natural 
Sciences ; the Essex Institute; the London Society of 
Antiquaries ; the New-York Historical Society; the 
Astor Library ; the Smithsonian Institution ; the Mas- 
sachusetts Horticultural Society; the Boston Athene- 
um; the Young Men’s Association of Milwaukie; the 
Royal Geographical Society of London; the Chicago 
Historical Society; the Literary and Historical Society 
of Quebec; the Canadian Institute ; the New-England 
Historic-Genealogical Society ; the Library Company 
of Philadelphia; the American Unitarian Association ; 
the Pennsylvania Hospital for the Insane; the Massa- 
chusetts Insane Asylum at Worcester; the Mercan- 
tile-Library Association of Cincinnati, and the Royal 
Institution for the Blind at Dresden. The catalogues 
of Harvard College, Yale College, and Oberlin Col- 
lege, have been sent by the librarians of those institu- 
tions; and, from Hamilton College, a memorial volume 
of its own past history has been contributed by Prof. 
Edward North. 

The Secretaries of State of Rhode Island, Massa- 
chusetts, Vermont, Connecticut, and New Jersey, have 
forwarded important publications ; among which is the 
ninth volume of the Colonial Records of Rhode Island, 
edited by Hon. John R. Bartlett. 
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The following are selected from the record of pri- 
vate donations, as additional illustrations of the nature 
of recent accessions : — 

A copy of the ninth edition of the “ Dictionnaire 
Universel, Historique, Critique, et Bibliographique,” in 
nineteen volumes ; from Hon. John P. Bigelow. 

Eighteen of the most important volumes of the pub- 
lications of Congress of 1860, 1861, 1862, and 1863, 
from Hon. Benjamin F’. Thomas; including seven vol- 
umes of the ‘‘ Congressional Globe.” 

The United-States Coast Survey Report for 1861; 
from Hon. Amasa Walker. 

Files of the “ Christian Register,” “« New-York Ob- 
server,” and ‘“‘ National Intelligencer ;” from President 
Salisbury. 

The “ Worcester Daily Transcript,” from its com- 
mencement in December, 1851, to the close of Decem- 
ber, 1854; and the Weekly “ Transcript” for the same 
period, bound in five thick volumes, supplying a seri- 
ous deficiency in the library; from Silas Dinsmore, 
Esq. 

Thirty-three portraits selected from the “ Illustrated 
News of the World,” and a volume and two pamphlets 
of statistical matter ; from Henry Woodward, Esq. 

A large folio containing the portraits of the male 
and female saints sprung from the family of the Em- 
peror Maximilian, printed in 1517 from the designs 
of Hans Burgmaier, and re-issued in 1799; from U. 
Chamecin, Esq., of Philadelphia. 
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A contribution of twenty-six numbers of Harpers’ 
“ Monthly Magazine,” wanting in our set of that peri- 
odical ; from William O. Swett, Esq. 

A similar contribution of seventy-five numbers of 
periodicals, including a set of the ‘“‘ Revue des Deux 
Mondes” for 1862; also a complete series of the 
** Tllustrated London News,” from November, 1862, to 
January, 1864; from Stephen Salisbury, jun., Esq. 

A rare collection of spiritualist publications, consist- 
ing of seventeen bound volumes and thirteen pam- 
phlets; from William A. Smith, Esq. 

Twelve volumes of the miscellaneous works of the 
venerable Bede; eleven volumes of Sir Henry Ellis’s 
Letters illustrative of English History ; twelve volumes 
of William Gilpin’s works on the Picturesque, with 
aqua-tinta engravings. These are richly bound in 
half calf, and are the liberal donation of Charles C. 
Little, Esq. 

Eighty-six miscellaneous tracts, and various back 
numbers of the “ Fitchburg Sentinel,’ kindly procured 
with some trouble to complete our files; from J. F. D. 
Garfield, Esq. 

* An Exposition of Christ’s Temptations,” &c., by 
Thomas Taylor, D.D., folio, London, 1659; from 
Charles Deane, Esq. 

A very interesting manuscript letter from Jonathan 
Mayhew to James Otis, dated June 8, 1766, and ex- 


pressing the writer’s view of the importance of a close 
7 


and firm union among the Colonies; from Hon. 
Charles H. Warren. 

A folio volume of Congressional documents, for- 
merly the property of Fisher Ames, and containing a 
request in his handwriting that it should not be taken 
from his library, was recently found by a paper-maker 
among his rags, and restored to Hon. Seth Ames, 
who presented it to the library. 

A set of Agassiz’s “ Contributions to the Natural 
History of the United States,” an additional volume of 
Bradstreet’s folio Commercial Reports, eleven recent 
pamphlets, and sundry memorials of festive occasions ; 
from Col. George W. Richardson. 

A French edition of the travels of the celebrated 
Professor Pallas, in nine volumes; the voyages to the 
East Indies of Admiral Stavorinus, in three volumes, 
translated from the Dutch; a work in two volumes, 
printed at St. Domingo on the culture of cochineal ; 
sixteen miscellaneous volumes, forty pamphlets, and a 
quantity of posters, caricatures, &c.; from Frederick 
W. Paine, Esq. 

The “ English Saturday Review,” the “ China Tele- 
graph,” and Harpers’ “ Weekly Magazine,” in continua- 
tion of previous donations; the “ Knapsack,” printed 
at the Sanitary Fair in Boston; and the “ Boston Daily 
Courier” of 1862, 1863, and 1864; from Mrs. Henry 
P. Sturgis. 

The “National Intelligencer” of 1863, and nine 
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volumes of political, legal, and statistical documents, 
and five pamphlets; from Hon. Levi Lincoln. 

The report of a Committee appointed by the Philo- 
mathean Society of the University of Pennsylvania to 
translate the inscription on the Rosetta Stone, litho- 
graphed from the manuscript, and most elaborately 
illustrated and ornamented in colors; from Commo- 
dore George S. Blake. 

The Address of Governor Andrew to the Legislature 
of Massachusetts, Jan. 4, 1864, with the accompany- 
ing documents, including a plan of Gettysburg and 
the battle-field, Mr. Everett’s oration, &c.; from Hon. 
E. B. Stoddard. 

The “Daily Advertiser” of 1863; from Rey. Ed- 
ward E. Hale. 

Thirteen tracts, and a collection of “ Nuge ;” from 
Dr. Edward Jarvis. | 

Flavel’s Works, and Knolles’ “ History of the Turks,” 
two folio volumes ; from Daniel W. Salisbury, Esq. 

Eighty publications of the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions, procured by Rev. 
Dr. Jenks from Rey. Dr. Anderson, the Secretary, to 
complete the set in our library. 

A copy of the “ Pietas et Gratulatio Collegii Canta- 
brigiensis apud Novangulos,” addressed to George III. 
in 1761 on his accession to the throne, now somewhat 
rare; from Dr. Thomas H. Gage. 

Forty-four selected pamphlets from Rev. Bernice D. 
Ames. 
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The complete list attached to this Report will be 
found to contain the names of many more donors, 
whose gifts are highly appreciated and gratefully ac- 
knowledged. 

To the proprietors of the ‘“ Worcester Spy,” the 
“‘ Christian Watchman and Reflector,” the semiweekly 
** Boston Advertiser,” and the “ Fitchburg Sentinel,” 
the Society is indebted for the favor, continued through 
many years, of receiving their papers as they are 
issued ; the return for these obligations being a special 
effort to preserve in handsome and substantial binding 
as perfect series of these papers from their begin- 
ning as we are able’ to obtain. 


Respectfully submitted. 


S. F. HAVEN. 
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LISD, OF) DON ORS. 


Hon. Henry W. Cushman . 

George F. Houghton, Esq. . 

Hon. Robert C. Winthrop . 

William O. Swett ; 

Capt. Charles G. Thornton . 

J. W. Thornton, Esq. 

The Smithsonian Institute. 

Henry D. Bond ar 

The State of Rhode Island. 

Arthur Lincoln 

J. C. B. Davis, Esq. ser emate 

Pickering Dodge, Esq. . . ... «-. 

Commonwealth of Massachusetts. 

Die Oberlausitsischen Gesellschaft der Wis- 
senschaften 

Charles Deane, Esq. . ; weeks 

Memreohn P.\Bigelow...... .« « 

Hon. Emory Washburn . : 

Academia Real das Sciencias de Tisbeas . 

Sumecnaries Gi. Loring .........,. 

E. B. O'Callaghan, M.D. : 

Alexander S. Taylor, Esq.. . .. . 

Editors of the Worcester Spy. 

Hon. Benjamin F. Thomas. aaaee 
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Rev. Caleb Davis Bradlee . 

Hon. Charles H. Warren 

The American Unitarian Association. 


Bernardston. 
St. Alban’s, Vt. 
Boston. 
Worcester. 

U. S. Vols. 
Boston. 


Sutton. 


Hingham. 
New York, N.Y. 
Worcester. 


Prussia. 
Cambridge. 
Boston. 
Cambridge. 
Portugal. 

Boston. 

Albany, N.Y. 

San Francisco, Cal. 


Roxbury. 
Charlestown. 
Roxbury. 
Boston. 


Hon. Stephen Salisbury . 

Rev. Charles Ansorge 

The State of Vermont. 

Augustus C. Peck 

Hon. George F. Hoar 

Hon. Amasa Walker : 

The American Oriental Society. 

Rev. William Stevens Perry 

Silas Dinsmore, Esq. 

Henry Woodward, Esq . 

U. Chamecin, Esq. 

Benjamin Butman, Esq. 

John Wilson, Esq. 

Samuel Thompson : 

Stephen Salisbury, jun., Rays 

Prof. Edward North. 

The American Geographical and Statistical 
Society. 

The Academy of Natural Sciences 

John Boyden, Esq. : 

D. D. Prescott 

Edward S. Goss . 

Capt. L. A. H. Latour . 

The Essex Institute . 

Hon. Levi Lincoln 

Rev. David Benedict, D. D. 

William A. Smith, Esq. 

Ashbel Woodward, M.D. 

Andrew McFarland Davis, Esq. . 

J. F. D. Garfield . ST ie we as 

Charles C. Lite, Mag... « wiels'} tinsnctoans 
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Nathaniel Paine, Esq. . ..-. 
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Rev, Hdwand: Hale. . « .) ae 

Edmund M. Barton... .. s : 

The Society of Antiquaries of ioe 
Great Britain. 


W. J. Rhees, Esq. . . dint Abed es 


Col. George W. ected’ oe. ee 


Worcester. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Worcester. 
93 
North Brookfield. 


Portland, Me. 
Worcester. 


” 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Worcester. 
Boston. 


. ‘Worcester. 
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Clinton, N.Y. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
Worcester. 
Oakdale. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Montreal, C.E. 
Salem. 
Worcester. 
Pawtucket, R.I. 
Worcester. 
Franklin, Conn. 
New York, N.Y. 
Fitchburg. 
Cambridge. 
Boston. 
Worcester. 
Dorchester. 
Boston. * 
Worcester. 


Washington, D.C. 
Worcester. 
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Hon. John D. Baldwin . ; 
Die Konigliche Blindenshalt zu Dr oadics 
The Library Company of Philadelphia. 
Frederic William Paine, Esq. . 

Mrs. Henry P. Sturgis . 

The New-York Historical Sadlaty. 

The Astor Library. 

George H. Moore, Esq. . 

Commodore George S. Blake . 

George Chandler, M.D. 

H. D. Smith 

Hon. E. B. Stoddard 

Merrick Bemis, M.D. 

Rey. Seth Sweetser, D.D. . 

Ebenezer Alden, M.D. . 

The Massachusetts Horticultural Sentatys 
The Boston Atheneum. 


The Young Men’s Association of Milwau- 


kie, Wis. 


The New-England Historic-Genealogical So- 


ciety. 
Hon. Fernando Wood 
Horace Davis, Esq. . : 
Lieut. William F. Goodwin 
Daniel W. Salisbury, Esq. . 


The Royal Geographical Society of Gouden 


Great Britain. 
Rey. Edwin M. Stone 
Rey. John L. Sibley . 
Rey. B. F. De Costa 


Hon. John R. Bartlett, Secretary of State . 


The Chicago Historical Society. 
The Canadian Institute. . . . 


_ The Pennsylvania Hospital for the Tanna 


Thomas S. Kirkbride, M.D. é 
Captain Edward R. Washburn. . 
Hon. John S. Sleeper ia 
Mrs. Calvin Willard . 

Charles J. Hoadley, Esq., State Tanaria, 
Hon. Ira M. Barton . ree ws 


Worcester. 
Saxony. 


Worcester. 
Boston. 


New York, N.Y. 
Newport, R.I. 
Worcester. 


” 
Randolph. 


New York, N.Y. 
San Francisco, Cal. 
U. S. Vols. 

Boston. 


Providence, R.I. 
Cambridge. 
Charlestown. 
Providence, R.I. 


Toronto, C.W.- 


Philadelphia. 
Worcester. 
Roxbury. 
Worcester. 
Hartford, Conn. 
Worcester. 
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Committee of the Old South Church in 

Worcester. 

The Literary and Historical Society of Que- 
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Stanley C. Bragg, Esq.. . . - - - ~- Montreal, C.E. 
Rey. William Jenks, D.D.. . . Boston. 

Rev. Rufus Anderson, D. D., coe Sad. 

‘A B.C. BAM pwG detest tao os tangs a OsOme 
Rev. Bernice D. ngres sgt ype se wiles sy) Pawtucket peas 
Thomas H. Gage, M.D. . . . . . . Worcester. — 
The State of New Jersey. ao; - 
The Young Men’s Mercantile-Library NS 

ciation of Cincinnati . . . . . . Qhio. 
Proprietors of the Worcester Spy. . a 

sf 3» 5) Christian Watchman and Reflector. we ity aoe 

. > 9) Semiweekly Boston Advertiser. ' 4 ; 

5 + ») Fitchburg Sentinel. . 








Report of the Trensurer. 


The Treasurer of the American Antiquarian Society submits the following 

















Report: — 
The Librarian's and General Fund, Oct. 20,1863, was . $21,395,12 
Received for dividends and interests since. . : 980.01 
$22,375.13 
Paid for salaries and incidental expenses . ° : 611.31 
Present amount of this Fund . ° é ; : $21,763.82 
The Oollection and Research Fund, Oct. 20, 1863, was . - $8,688.29 
Received for dividends and interest since . . ‘ 446.38 
$9,134.67 
Paid forincidentalexpenses . . . «© . 224.61 
Present amount of this Fund . . ° : ‘ 8,910.06 
The Bookbinding Fund, Oct. 20, 1863, was. : ; - $6,440.55 
Received for dividends and interest since . ° : 281.10 
$6,721.65 
Paid for preparing pamphlets for binding, &. . 80.61 
Present amount of this Fund . : : i - 6,691.04 
The Publishing Fund, Oct. 20,1863,was . +. . . $6,677.44 
Received for dividends and interest since . ee 827.25 
$7,004.69 
Paid for publishing Annual Report,&c. . .  . 102.05 
= Present amount of this Fund. re : 6,902.64 
Aggregate of the four Funds se ae pee $44,267.56 
Cash on hand, included in foregoing statement . «. . $330.85 








INVESTMENTS. 


The Librarian’s and General Fund is invested in— 
Bank of Commerce (Boston) Stock . . «. « $1,000.00 


Massachusetts Bank __,, ee Wet ae aan, a 500.00 
North iE i af Rae 500.00 
Shawmut : a 1s wl ap phe anette gan B00, 00 
Central » (Worcester) Stock . . « 100.00 


Amount carried forward . . «. « $5,800.00 
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> 
Amount brought forward . 2 > - $5,800.00 
Citizens’ Bank (Worcester) Stock ° : , 1,500.00 
Quinsigamond _,, ” ” . . . 2,300.00 
Worcester aS be A = > 2 1,100.00 
Fitchburg Bank Stock . . . : : . 600.00 
Oxford Bank Stock . . . . ° 400.00 
Blackstone Bank (Uxbridge) Stock = ° ° . 500.00 
Worcester and Nashua Railroad Stock (87 shares) . 2,407.40 
Northern (N.H.) Railroad Stock (12 shares) . 2 615.00 
United-States Five-twenty 6 per cent Bonds . . 1,500.00 
United-States Ten-forty 5 per cent Bonds . ‘ ; 500.00 
Notes with hy - 3 A ° ° ° 4,300.00 
Cash . ‘ . ‘ . ° . 4 . 241.42 





$21,763.82 
The Collection and Research Fund is invested in — 


Bank of Commerce (Boston) Stock . ° . > $800.00 














Webster Bank ; , 3 800.00 
Bank of North America (Boston) Stock ‘ 7 ‘ 500.00 
Oxford Bank Stock . ‘ ‘ ‘ ; 4 3 200.00 
City Bank (Worcester) Stock . ¢ ¢ 2 > 300.00 
Worcester Bank (Worcester) Stock . r 3 5 800.00 
Norwich and Worcester Railroad Bond. > ‘ 1,000.00 
Northern (N.H.) Railroad Stock (8 shares) ‘ : 410.00 
United-States Five-twenty 6 percent Bonds . ° 8,800.00 
Note and Mortgage. . a . . - 800.00 
Cash . . ° . é ’ J 5 ° 06 
8,910.06 
The Bookbinding Fund is invested in — 
Bank of Commerce (Boston) Stock . 2 ‘ + $2,500.00 
Webster Bank (Boston) Stock . ; : R ’ 2,500.00 .« 
Quinsigamond Bank (Worcester) Stock . ‘ P 600.00 
Northern (N.H.) Railroad Stock (10 shares) . 7 512.50 
United-States Five-twenty 6 percent Bonds . . 500.00 
Cash . aM 4 Pl ee eT . 78.54 
6,691.04 
The Publishing Fund is invested in — ; 
Shawmut Bank (Boston) Stock . 2 3 7 : $500.00 
National ,, 5 99 See Ds fe ‘ 400.00 
Central ,, (Worcester) Stock . . 7 r 500.00 
Mechanics’ Bank “4 . somes ‘ 500.00 
Norwich and Worcester Railroad Bondy. ee 2 1,000.00 
United-States Five-twenty 6 percent Bonds . . 2,500.00 
United-States Certificate of Indebtedness. . . 991.81 
OC cat bd ad awed, | 62h oe gah eae et Re 500.00 
OPT ey Se ee ee mer ie ae 10.83 
6,902.64 
Total of the four Funds a noel aa $44,267.56 
Respectfully submitted, NATHANIEL PAINE, 
Treasurer of the Am. Antig. Society. 


ANTIQUARIAN Hatt, Worcester, April 25, 1864. 





REMARKS 


A LATIN INSCRIPTION LATELY FOUND AT CASTINE, IN 
THE STATE OF MAINE. 


Cuartes Fortsom, Esq., in some oral remarks, called 
the attention of the Society to a letter, dated Castine, 
April 4th, 1864, printed in a Bangor newspaper, the 
“ Whig and Courier,” of April 7th, and understood 
to have been written by George H. Witherle, Esq., 
an intelligent gentleman of Castine. 

This letter gives an account of the recent discovery 
there of a plate of copper, which bears a Latin inscrip- 
tion, of some interest in the history of the early settle- 
ment of the coast of Maine.* The writer modestly 
proposes his own reading of the inscription, “ subject 
to the correction of those better informed”; and he 
suggests, that ‘a more precise and satisfactory mean- 
ing may be given to some part of it.” A copy of the 


* “Tt is a piece of sheet-copper,” says Mr. Witherle, “ about eight inches by ten, 
found last autumn by Mr. W. H. Weeks, while he was at work on the road leading 
to the battery which the Government was then erecting near the mouth of our har- 
bor, upon the site of the old brick battery, known here as the ‘ Lower Fort.’ It was 
but a short distance from the fort, and but little below the surface of the ground. 

“ At the time of its discovery, Mr. Weeks did not observe any thing remarkable 
in its appearance; and afterwards cut off a piece of it— about one-sixth — to 
repair his boat. But recently he noticed figures and letters on the larger part, 
which induced him to examine it carefully, and show it to others: he also took 
off the piece which had been put on the boat, fortunately without serious mutila- 
tion. I give below a copy of the inscription. The letters are very nearly in the 
same relative position as in the original: the dots and dashes are the same, as far 
as they can be made out.” 
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letter having lately been sent to Charles Deane, Esq., 
of our Publishing Committee, as appealing directly, by 
the nature of the subject, to the American Antiquarian 
Society, he communicated it to Mr. Folsom to examine 
before bringing it to the notice of this meeting. 

They thought there could be no doubt that Mr. 
Witherle’s reading of the inscription was nearly cor- 
rect, and that his translation of it was essentially 
right; but, as a photographic copy of the inscribed 
surface of the plate of copper had been promised, 
criticism on one or two questionable words in the 
newspaper copy should be suspended till the unerring 
transcript was received. 

The clear import of the inscription is, that, “in the 
year 1648, on the 8th of June, Friar Leo of Paris, in 
the mission of Capuchins, laid this foundation (corner- 
stone of some structure, probably a chapel) in honor 
of the Virgin Mary, under the title of Our Lady of 
Holy Hope.” 

It would appear that no English or American writer 
of New-England history has noticed the existence, at 
any time, of a mission of Capuchins (a branch of the 
order of Franciscans) on the territory of Maine; and, 
except a few brief allusions in the contemporary 
Jesuit “ Relations” (merely incidental to an account 
of the labors of the Jesuit Father, Druillettes*), and a 


* So he spelled his name in signing an important but not yet published letter to 
John Winthrop, of Connecticut. With this agrees the fac-simile of another signa- 
ture, given in Shea’s “History ”’; though the author avows his final preference for 
Druilletes, as the form the Father oftenest used. 
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slight mention, founded on them, in the Histories of 
Ducreux* and Charlevoix, it would not be easy to 
find any notice of this mission in print before the pub- 
lication of the recent elaborate work of Mr. Shea,t in 
which, however, it is even more briefly despatched 
than in the subjoined passage of Charlevoix.t 

That these Capuchins were not mentioned by our 
late distinguished associate, Enoch Lincoln, Governor 
of Maine, in his “ Account of the Catholic Missions in 
Maine,” § where some allusion to them might naturally 
be expected, may, perhaps, be accounted for by the 
fact, that they were not missionaries to the Indians (in 
whose fortunes he was particularly interested), but 
only chaplains to the French traders and fishermen 
along the coast. In no other part of what was at 
any time considered as the territory of New France, 
do mendicant friars appear to have been employed, 
excépt the Recollects (another branch of Franciscans) 


* Historie Canadensis, seu Nove Francix, Libri Decem..... ad Annum 
usque Christi MDCLVI. Auctore P. Francisco Creuxio, e Societate Jesu. Paris. 
1664. p. 650. 


t History of the Catholic Missions among the Indian Tribes of the United 
States, 1529-1854. By John Gilmary Shea. New York, 1855. p. 135. 

t “ Father Dreuillettes [in 1646] found on the banks of the Kennebec some Capu- 
chin Fathers, who had there an hospice; they had also a house at Pentagoét; and they 
were serving as chaplains, not only to the French established on all this coast and 
on that of Acadia, but also to those whom trade attracted thither. They received 
the Jesuit missionary with great joy and all possible cordiality. They had been 
wishing for a long time to see missions established among the savages in those 
parts, which they judged to be suitable for the kingdom of God; and they had even 
thought of making the journey to Quebec to get the Fathers of the Company [the 
Jesuits] to leave no longer untilled a field so well prepared to receive the seed of the 
faith.” — Charlevoix, Histoire Générale de la Nouvelle France, tom. i. p. 280. 

§ Collections of the Historical Society of Maine, vol. i. pp. 323-340. It was 
there published from the author’s papers after his death. 
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for about fifteen years in Canada. ‘These, the earliest 
established missionaries in 'rench America, gave place 
in 1686 to the Jesuits, who thenceforth held almost 
exclusive possession of the field, for the reason, it was 
said, that the mendicant orders, devoted as they were 
to poverty, must be a burden to the poor savages, 
who were themselves often in a starving condition ; 
whereas the Jesuits were able to bring their supplies 
from France, and thus help to support the Colonies.* 

The Capuchins to whom this inscription relates 
seem to have come out with D'’Aulnay, and, after a 
few years, to have returned to France. According 
to Charlevoix, their principal station was in the Ken- 
nebec country; and they had another at Pentagoet 
(now Castine) on the Penobscot. 

Mr. Witherle, in his letter, observes: “ It would be 
interesting to know if there is any record in history 
of the priest who engraved” the inscription, “ atid if 
any such person is known to have been with D’Aul- 
nay about that time, or whether it is the work of 
some wandering missionary among the Indians.” In 
1661 was printed at Marseilles a ‘* Description of all 


* Histoire du Canada et Voyages que les Fréres Mineurs Recollects y ont faicts 
pour la Conversion des Infidelles. Fait et composé par le IF. Gabriel Sagard, 
Théodat, Mineur Recollect de la Province de Paris. Paris, 1686, 

In the next century (1726), the first missionaries sent out by the Company of the 
Indies to Louisiana, the other extrome of Irench America, were of a mendicant 
order, not Recollects this time, but Capuchins, apparently the only other instance of 
their employment; and this, as before, not for the conversion of the savages, but for 
service in the more populous French settlements. Two years afterwards was heard 
the step of the Jesuits in force, to become, there as elsewhere, eminently les mmo 
sionnaires parmi les sauvages. —See Charlevoia, tom. ii. pp. 461, 462. 
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the Provinces, Convents, and Missions of the Capu- 
chins,” * a book not yet to be found in any of our princi- 
pal libraries; but a very complete account of all the 
** Writers” of the order (over eleven hundred) from 
its origin down to 1747, belonging to the Boston Athe- 
neum, does not exhibit this Leo among the eighty-six 
who appertained to the Province of Paris, and of 
whom nineteen, with different Christian names, bore 
* Parisiensis” for their second name, denoting the 
place of their birth.t We may therefore infer, that 
the writer of the inscription was not distinguished as 
an author, but, if true to his vocation, is to be referred 
to that cloud of faithful missionaries, of different na- 
tions and sects, whose chief “ record is on high.” His 
Latin, rightly read, may prove to be unexceptionable 
as a simple statement of a fact; but the words have 
not the collocation and rhythm appropriate to the lap- 
idary style. ‘The title the Virgin here wears is conso- 
nant to the religious taste of Protestants as well as 
Catholics ; and it is certainly not one of the most com- 
mon, not being found in the “Atlas Marianus,” f 


* Balthasar Draconensis. Descriptio omnium Provinciarum, Conyentuum, ac 
Missionum Fratrum Minorum Capuccinorum. Massilise, 1661. 

t Bibliotheca Scriptorum Ord. Min. S. Franc. Capuccinorum, retexta et extensa 
a F. Bernardo a Bononia, .... . que prius fuerat a P. Dionys. Genuensi.... . 
contexta. ..... Venetiis, 1747. fol. 

¢ Atlas Marianus, quo Sanctze Dei Genetricis Marie Imaginum Miraculosarum 
Origines Duodecim Historiarum Centuriis explicantur. Auctore Guilielmo Gump- 
penberg, e Societate Jesu. ..... Monachii, ..... Anno 1672. fol., pp. 1400. 
This, too, is a volume not yet in any of our public libraries. It has been consulted 
in a private collection, of which, in its native hog-skin and clasps, it forms a biblio- 
graphical treasure. The book is certainly to be accounted among the marvellous 
productions of the human mind; a work of obedience, the author calls it, evidently 
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which gives an account of twelve hundred wonder- 
working images of the Virgin in all quarters of the 
world, with titles almost as numerous. 

The interest of this inscription is enhanced by the 
site of the chapel it commemorates. Few spots on 
the coast of New England can boast so much natural 
beauty, and none has had the vicissitudes of its history 
so interwoven with the history of different nations, as 
the peninsula of Pentagoet — Penobscot — Castine ; 
and the legends of Colonial warfare at “ Bagaduce” 
had not yet faded from New England firesides, when 
the war of 1812 gave birth to a new progeny. 

While a Roman-Catholic chapel is there dedicat- 
ing in 1648, the mind, ranging westward, is prone to 
consider what is doing in the same year along the 
thinly inhabited coast. In Massachusetts Bay, the first 
person is hanged for witchcraft (common schools 
have been established only one year); the Body of 
Laws is collected, ratified, and now for the first time 
printed; the famous Cambridge Platform is “agreed 
upon”; Boston, “ waxing bigger and stronger,” forms 
her second church; the towns of Malden and Marble- 


performed in good faith during twenty laborious years ; a storehouse of legends (in 
which Southey would have delighted), gathered mostly by a correspondence for the 
purpose with Jesuit missionaries in various parts of the world, and enriched by a 
blind friend of Father Gumppenberg with twelve hundred different anagrams (all 
intelligible, many of them felicitous) on the same six words of the Ave Maria,—a 
feat, it may be hoped, not surpassed in its kind since the invention of letters. 

It is a book not without interest to antiquarians, from its wide range and its 
multitude of geographical and personal names. Some future Humboldt, in some 
new “ Examen Critique,” may turn it to valuable account in a now unexpected 
way. (See “Proceedings of the American Antiquarian Society’? for October, 
1859 ; pp. 11-14.) 
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head are founded; Rhode Island is refused admis- 
_ sion into the Union of the Colonies; New London is 
settled ; and, in Virginia, Governor Berkley (ever 
memorable for “thanking God there were no free 
schools nor printing” there) expels from the Colony 
the last Puritan clergyman. So varied were the events 
in a single year of the cradle history of the United 
States. 


Nore. — Since the meeting of the Society, a photographic 
copy of the Castine inscription has been received; and, 
after being photographically reduced in size, has been 
traced on wood, as exhibited in the following cut: 





It now appears that the newspaper typography was not 


quite exact as to the spacing and “dots”; and that, sup- 
9 
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plying the abbreviations, we should point and read the 
inscription as follows: 


1648, 8 Jun{ii], F[rater] Leo Paris[iensis], in Ca- 
puc[inorum] Miss[ione], posui hoc fund{amen ]t{ujm 
in h{o jn{o]rem N[ost]ree D[o]m[in]z Sanctz Spei. 


The reading in the second line is found to be not, as in 
the newspaper copy, PARISIN. (as if for Parisinus, which 
is not the usual adjective, formed from Parisit, in both civil 
and ecclesiastical history), but is Paris. IN. The usual 
abbreviation of Parisiensis is Paris.; for example, “ Matt. 
Paris.” for ‘ Matthzeus Parisiensis,” the Benedictine his- 
torian of England. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 


ANNUAL MEETING, OCT. 21, 1864, AT THE HALL OF THE SOCIETY, 
IN WORCESTER. 


Hon. Levi Lincotn, the second Vice-President, 
called the members to order, and remarked that a 
sudden and most heavy affliction to our respected 
President, which we all greatly deplored, and in which 
he has our hearts’ deepest sympathy, prevented his 
presence with us on this occasion ; and, in the absence 
of the first Vice-President also, it devolved upon him 
to assume the chair. 

The Recording Secretary read the record of the 
last meeting. He also read from the record of a 
meeting of the Council, held on the twenty-sixth day 
of September last, the following expression of sym- 
pathy with the President, on his recent domestic af- 
fliction, offered by Hon. Levi Lincoln. 


From the Records of the Council. 


‘‘The members of the Council of the American Antiquarian 
Society, present at this meeting, cannot but notice this first in- 
stance of the absence of their respected President; and, learning 
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its most afflictive occasion, they beg leave to offer him assurances 
of their deepest and most affectionate sympathy under his great 
bereavement. 

‘¢ Remembering, with tender and grateful sensibility, the pleas- 
ant social intercourse and elegant hospitalities, which, in times 
past, they so frequently have enjoyed under his roof, and the 
graceful manners and amiable qualities of her who so cordially 
welcomed them there, they find, in the startling announcement of 
her sudden death, cause alike for their own sorrowing regrets, and 
the expression of their deepest condolence, under the overwhelm- 
ing affliction, to their respected and beloved friend and associate, 
the honored President of the Society. 

‘** May the heart’s loving reverence for the virtues of the de- 
ceased, and the earnest, best wishes of many friends for his con- 
solation, and future health and happiness, assuage and solace the 
bitterness of his grief! 

‘ Voted, That the foregoing expressions of sympathy and ¢on- 
dolence be entered on the records, and a copy thereof respectfully 
certified to the President of the Society; and that they also be 
read at the approaching meeting of the Society. 

‘“‘On motion of Hon. Ira M. Barton, voted, That, in token of 
respect for Mrs. Salisbury, and sympathy with the President, the 
Council will officially attend the funeral.” 


GerorceE Livermore, Esq., read the Report of the 
- Council. 

The Librarian read his Report. 

The Treasurer read his Report. . 

On motion of Cuartes Deane, Esq., it was voted 
to refer these Reports to the Committee of Publica- 
tion, to be printed at their discretion. 

Hon. Levit Lincotn then called Dr. N. B. Suurr- 
LEFF to the chair, and addressed the Society as fol- 


lows:— 
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Mr. Prestpent, — The Report of the Council, as is 
usual and becoming such occasions, makes mention 
of those melancholy providences, which, in the inter- 
val between our meetings, are continually removing 
from our association honored and beloved members of 
this Society by death. We are now reminded, in 
touching and appropriate terms, of the decease, since 
the last meeting, of one of the most distinguished of 
our number. ‘The late Hon. Josiah Quincy was of 
the earliest, and, at the time of his death, was the 
oldest, of our associates. He was, eminently, a great 
and good man; and, I think, having regard to all 
considerations, the most marked man of the century 
among us. I should be ungrateful, indeed, if I failed, 
in connection with the proceedings of this meeting, 
to express my entire sympathy in the notice of his 
death, and my most hearty concurrence in the tribute 
of respect paid to his memory, by the impressive lan- 
guage of the Report. 

The courtesy and kindness of this venerable man 
placed me, personally, under many obligations. More 
than a half century since, I entered the Senate of 
Massachusetts, the youngest of its members. Mr. 
Quincy was among the seniors at the Board. It was 
at the period of the embargo and other obnoxious, 
restrictive measures of the Government, and on the 
very eve of the declaration of war against England. 
The spirit of party ran high; and there was bitterness 
of feeling, and often much acerbity of language, in 
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debate. Differing widely, as we did, in political 
opinions, and opposed to each other in regard to 
public measures, I recollect from him, in my unprac- 
tised position, no instance of unfriendliness, no one 
word of unkindness. Through subsequent, successive 
years, in the discharge of arduous public duties, I 
was sustained and greatly cheered by expressions of 
his favorable regard, and not unfrequently became 
a delighted listener to his sagacious counsels, and a 
partaker of his elegant hospitalities. He will long 
be remembered by others, also, for the kindness of his 
heart; and his name be held in honor, by the country, 
for the brightness of its fame. 

I beg leave to offer, for the consideration of this 


meeting, the following resolutions : — 


“The impressive event of the decease of the late Hon. Josiah 
Quincy, LL.D., having occurred since the last meeting of this 
Society, it becomes his associates, on this first subsequent opportu- 
nity of their assembling, to give expression to their admiration of 
his elevated character,—their high appreciation of his eminent 
public services, — their testimonial to his protracted years of 
virtuous living, and to his active, enduring, and unceasing labors 
of distinguished usefulness to extreme old age. Therefore, — 

* Resolved, That the American Antiquarian Society will ever 
hold the memory of. their late associate, the Hon. Josiah Quincy, 
LL.D., in affectionate and honored regard, as the erudite scholar 
and liberal patron of science, the upright jurist, the patriotic 
statesman, the pure-minded and exemplary citizen, and the unsel- 
fish, enlightened, faithful, and devoted public servant; alike in 
all the relations of civil, social, and private life, firm in purpose, 
and true to principle and the loftiest conceptions of personal 
duty. 
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* Resolved, That in the death of President Quincy, while we 
lament that we shall meet him no more as an associate in our 
councils, whose mere presence would be a benediction, we bow, 
in reverent submission and gratitude, to that gracious Providence, 
which released him from the pains and infirmities of exhausted 
nature, and leaves his name and example as a precious memory in 
the hearts of contemporaries and posterity. 

“ Resolved, 'That the foregoing resolutions be entered upon the 
Records of the Society, and that the President be respectfully 
requested to transmit a certified copy thereof to the family of the 
deceased.” 


The resolutions were adopted unanimously, and 
Governor LiIncoLn resumed the chair. 

Ra Be Haven, Kisq., mentioned the death of Samuel 
Wells, Esq., of Northampton, a member of the So- 
ciety, at the age of seventy-one. He was killed on 
the 4th instant by the accidental discharge of a pistol 
in the hand of another person. Mr. Wells had been 
clerk of the Courts of Hampshire County for the last 
twenty-seven years, and was greatly respected. 

“ Voted, 'To- proceed to the election of a President 
for the ensuing year.” 

Narwaniet Pate, Esq., was appointed by the chair 
to collect and count the votes. 

The votes having been collected, Mr. Paine report- 
ed that all were for Hon. Steruen Satispury; and 
he was accordingly declared by the chair to have 
been elected President of the Society for the ensuing 
year. 

“ Voted, That a Committee be appointed by the 
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chair to report a nomination of the other officers of 
the Society, upon a list, to be voted for together by 
yea and nay. 

Hon. Dwicur Foster, Hon. Cuartes Hupson, and 
Hon. Grorcer F. Hoar, were appointed to that service. 

While this Committee were attending to the duty 
assigned them, Rev. Epwarp E. Hate read some very 
_ curious additional notes to the “ Original Documents, 

illustrating the History of Sir Walter Raleigh’s First 
American Colony, and the Colony at Jamestown,” 
edited by him in the fourth volume of the Archeo- 
logia; these notes being: the result of his recent 
personal observations on the James River, and in its 
vicinity. 

The paper of Mr. Hale was followed by remarks 
from CHartes Deane, Esq., with statements illustrat- 
ing the historical interest possessed by many of the 
localities in Eastern Virginia, which have been occu- 
pied by our armies. Mr. Deane was requested to 
reduce the valuable and interesting information con- 
tained in his remarks to writing, for the use of the 
Society. Mr. Hale’s notes, and those to be prepared 
by Mr. Deane, were referred to the Committee of 
. Publication, to be printed with the proceedings of the 
meeting. 

The Committee of Nomination reported the names 
of the following gentlemen, recommended for election 
as officers of the Society for the year ensuing, in addi- 
tion to the President already chosen : — 


Vice-Presidents. 


Rey. WILLIAM JENKS, D.D. 
Hon. LEVI LINCOLN, LL.D. . 


Council. 


Hon. ISAAC DAVIS, LL.D. 

GEORGE LIVERMORE, Esa. . zs 
NATHANIEL B. SHURTLEFF, M.D. . 
CHARLES FOLSOM, Esa. . 

Hon. IRA M. BARTON . 

Hon. PLINY MERRICK, LL.D. 

Hon. JOHN P. BIGELOW . 
SAMUEL F. HAVEN, Esa. 

Rey. EDWARD E. HALE . 

JOSEPH SARGENT, M.D. . 


Secretary of Foreign Correspondence. 


JARED SPARKS, LL.D. 


Secretary of Domestic Correspondence. 


Hon. BENJAMIN F. THOMAS, LL.D. 


Recording Secretary. 
Hoy. EDWARD MELLEN, LL.D. 


Treasurer. 


NATHANIEL PAINE, Esq. .... 


Committee of Publication. 


SAMUEL F. HAVEN, Esa. Apes & 
Bev. EDWARD E. HALE... 1. + s+ 2 os 
CHARLES DEANE, Esq. .....-+ + « « 


Boston. 
WORCESTER. 


WorcESTER. 
CAMBRIDGE, 
Boston. 
CAMBRIDGE. 
W oRCESTER. 
Boston. 
Boston. 
WORCESTER. 
Boston. 
WORCESTER. 


CAMBRIDGE, 


Boston. 


WORCESTER. 


WoRCESTER. 


WoRCESTER. 
Boston. 
CAMBRIDGE. 


A vote was then taken on these nominations, and 


all were unanimously elected to the offices for which 


their names had been presented. 


Jupce Barron suggested the expediency of revising 
the catalogue of members of the Society, with refer- 


ence to a new publication. 


Ou motion of Rey. Dr. Extts, it was voted, That a 
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Committee of three be appointed by the chair for 
that purpose. 

The chair accordingly appointed Hon. Ira M. Bar- 
ton, Charles Deane, Esq., Hon. George F. Hoar. 

Cuar_es Fotsom, Esq., laid on the table a collection 
of tracts by Professor Daniel Treadwell, on the con- 
struction of cannon, which he presented to the Society 
on behalf of the author. 

The meeting was then dissolved. 


EDWARD MELLEN, 
Recording Secretary. 


NOTE. 


The President, as requested by the Society, transmitted a copy of the 
resolutions, relating to the late Hon. Jostan Quincy, LL.D., to his son, Hon. 
Josiah Quincy, with the following letter :— 

HALL OF THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY, 
Worcester, Oct. 26, 1864. 

My Dear Srr,—I have the highest satisfaction in performing the hono- 
rable duty imposed on me by the American Antiquarian Society in that part 
of the proceedings of their meeting on the 21st instant, copied below, which 
I beg that you will present to your family as an expression of affectionate 
and profound respect for your honored father, Jos1sH Quincy, LL.D., and of 
just appreciation of his services and virtues, and of deep regret that the bles- 
sing of his life, made more precious by every added year, will be hereafter 
only enjoyed in its revered and instructive remembrance. 

I also tender to your family the assurance of my personal sympathy in 
the private grief for which public honors are a cold alleviation, and into which 
a stranger may not,intrude. 

I have the honor to be most respectfully yours, 


StrepHen Savisspury, President. 
Hon. Jostan Quincy, Boston, Mass. 


Reply a - ane Boston, Nov. 9, 1864. 


My Dear Srr,—In behalf of the family of the late Josiah Quincy, I 
would gratefully acknowledge the gratification they have received from the 
votes passed by your Society, for the kind manner in which they were moved 
by their venerable friend,,and in which they were communicated by you. 

I have honor to be very truly, 
: JostaH QuINcy. 
Hon. STepHeN SALIsBuRY, 
President of the American Antiquarian Society. 


Soe 
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REPORT OF THE COUNCIL. 


MEETING, as we now do, at a time when our country 
is still engaged in the great work of defending its 
national existence, when the Government needs the 
best services of its citizens, and when all true patriots 
are willing to postpone the indulgence of their private 
tastes, that they may the better perform their* public 
duties, it becomes us, in the first place, to consider care- 
fully the character and influence of such pursuits as 
it is the purpose of the American Antiquarian Society 
to promote, and to determine whether these are consist- 
ent with the present demands of true patriotism. 

The Antiquary, by those whose tastes have drawn 
them in a different direction from his, is too frequently 
classed with the virtuoso and the bibliomaitiac ; and 
they are all alike regarded as merely eccentric persons, 
mounting their respective hobbies for the selfish pur- 
suit of those objects only which are of special interest 
_ to themselves, and are wholly useless beyond the grati- 
fication of their peculiar fancies. 
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If this popular opinion were well founded, if our 
pursuits were thus selfish and narrowing in their ten- 
dency, it would be unwise and unpatriotic in us to 
keep up our meetings, and continue our researches, 
while the life of the nation is in peril. The de- 
mands of our country for self-sacrifice, and entire devo- 
tion to her service, are imperative, — paramount to 
all other calls. In such a time, she needs the indirect, 
but not therefore less potent, support of the man of 
letters and the man of business, as well as the ser- 
vice of the soldier who jeopards his life on the 
battle-field. 

When the controversy began between the King 
and the Parliament, which led to the great civil war 
in England, John Milton, who was indulging his classic 
tastes in Italy, hastened home at once, that he might 
do his part in the great struggle for civil and religious 
liberty. His first act is to open a small school for 
young men, where he may inculcate those principles 
which, in due time, would bear fruit to bless the na- 
tion. With his pen he asserts the rights of the peo- 
ple as boldly and efficiently as Cromwell is doing with 
the sword. Milton writes 


«0 In liberty’s defence, — his noble task, 
Of which all Europe rings from side to side.” 


Cannot we, too, the members of the American Antiqua- 
rian Society, unqualified for, or exempt from, military 
duty, as most of us are, yet do something for our suf- 
fering country? May not our studies and employ- 
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_ ments be so directed that we may aid her in her hour 
of greatest need? Has not each of us something to do 
in the cause of Liberty and Union? 

. It would be well for us to recur (and we cannot do 
so too often) to the avowed objects, and the early 
doings, of the founders of our association. When- 
ever we review their purposes and proceedings, we 
are impressed with a sense of their liberal, unselfish, 
and patriotic intentions and efforts; and we feel more 
deeply our obligation to administer its affairs with the 
same high regard to the welfare of the country. 

The American Antiquarian Society was founded on 
that principle of Christian philosophy which assumes, 
that all things are valuable according to, and only for, 
their uses, — and these uses for the benefit of others, 
no less than for our own; that institutions as well 
as individuals are rich, not as they retain, for their 
own honor or interest, the treasures they acquire, but 
only so far as they impart them to others. Acquisi- 
tiveness in matters of literature, art, and antiquity, 
when unaccompanied by a liberal spirit of diffusion 
for the public good, is even more to be deprecated 
than the miserly hoarding of pecuniary treasure. 

Our Society was truly described, at the opening of 
our first Antiquarian Hall in 1820, as “ an association 
founded in individual patriotism, and fostered by na- 
tional supplies of generosity, — a body united from no 
motives of ordinary ambition, nor calculated to gratify 
any selfish views of personal aggrandizement.” 
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The preamble to the charter embodies the same 
idea : — 

‘“ Whereas the collection and preservation of the 
antiquities of our country, and of curious and valua- 
ble productions of art and nature, have a tendency to 
enlarge the sphere of human knowledge, and the 
progress of science, to perpetuate the history of moral 
and political events, and to improve and interest pos- 
terity: therefore be it enacted,” &c. 

That the chief objects of the Society might not be 
lost sight of or neglected, a committee was appointed 
in 1819 to prepare and publish an address to the 
members, urging on them the importance of securing 
the means ‘‘to pursue those researches, so desirable, 
into the antiquities of this New World, and to rescue 
them from the ravages of time, for the use and im- 
provement of the historian, the philosopher, and all 
scientific men of our country of the present age, and 
of posterity.” 

The boundless scope of its investigations was else- 
where declared to be —in the words of Sir William 
Jones — “* Man and Nature, — whatever is or has been 
performed by the one, or produced by the other.” 

Founded on such broad and liberal principles, and 
for such noble purposes, the Society readily secured 
the sympathy and co-operation of the wise, the 
learned, and the public-spirited, throughout the coun- 
try. The most eminent names in science, letters, and 
art, have adorned our catalogue of members; and 
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some of the most distinguished citizens in every call- 
ing have given efficient aid in furthering the objects 
for which we are associated. 

Of primary importance to every institution estab- 
lished for archzological, literary, or scientific purposes, | 
is a library of manuscript and printed works. From 
these may be gathered the results of the labors of 
others, up to the present time. . By availing himself 
of these, the new explorer may be saved a vast deal 
of time and trouble, and be thus enabled more fully 
to devote his energies to the continuing of researches 
in the same direction. 

An excellent foundation for such a library — the 
private collection of Mr. Thomas,— was generously 
given by the owner to the American Antiquarian So- 
ciety soon after it was incorporated ; and, a few years 
afterward, the first Antiquarian Hall was erected by 
the same munificent liberality, to become the deposi- 
tory of these, and of such other treasures of literature, 
science, and art, as should be collected for the Society. 
Until 1820, when the Hall was first occupied, the re- 
- ceiving agents of the Society in various places retained 
in their personal custody the works they had gath- 
ered, for the future use of the public. Mr. Thomas's 
library remained till that time in his own house, 
where he was continually enlarging its numbers, and 
increasing its value. His liberality was seconded in a 
gratifying manner in various quarters: other valuable 
private libraries were given, and smaller contributions 
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came in from many sources. The National and many 
of the State Governments sent their public docu- 
ments regularly; and most of the learned associations 
in the country included this Society in the number of 
those to which their publications were to be pre- 
sented. So that now, after little more than half a 
century, we have a library of thirty-five thousand vol- 
umes, — larger, it is believed, than any library in the 
United States at the time when our Society was 
formed,— with a good printed catalogue, of nearly 
six hundred octavo pages; and we have for years en- 
joyed the services of an accomplished librarian, ever 
ready to aid all who have occasion to use the books. 

The portraits and busts, which from time to time 
have been presented to the Society, and now adorn the 
Library, are of much value and interest. Though 
their number is not yet large, they form a respectable 
beginning of an historical gallery which we hope at 
some time to see increased; at the head of which 
may appropriately stand those portraits of Columbus 
and Vespucius, copied for the Library from paintings 
in the Bourbon oo at Naples, and presented by 
Judge Barton. 

And here we cannot refrain from alluding to the 
recent valuable gift by Mr. Salisbury, our honored 
President, of casts of Michael Angelo’s celebrated 
statues of the great Hebrew Lawgiver, and of Him 
‘who was counted worthy of more glory than Moses.” 

‘These works of high art, unique on this continent, 
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well deserve a pilgrimage to the city which is favored 
with their possession. 

The Society has not been unmindful of its duty to 
diffuse, as well as to gather, the means of knowledge. 
Within eight years from its incorporation, and as 
soon as the library was placed in the earlier Antiqua- 
rian Hall, the first volume of the ‘‘ Transactions and 
Collections” was published in an octavo volume of more 
than four hundred pages. ‘This has been followed at 
irregular intervals by three other similar volumes, con- 
taining elaborate and valuable contributions to the 
archeological and historical literature of the country. 
Besides these larger publications, the reports and 
papers presented at the semi-annual meetings, contain- 
ing interesting and important essays and discussions on 
a great variety of subjects, have for’many years been 
regularly printed and distributed. 

The past history and the present condition and 
prospects of the Society are as favorable as its most 
ardent friends could have expected. For this success 
and prosperity we are mainly indebted to our prede- 
cessors; and especially.should we acknowledge our 
obligations, for his foresight, industry, and liberality, 
to Isaiah Thomas, to whom, more than to any other 
person, belongs the honor of originating, establishing, 
and endowing the institution. | 

Besides giving his own library, erecting an Antiqua- 
rian Hall, and presenting it to the Society, and also 
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publishing, at his own expense, the first volume of 
“Transactions,” in his last will he added to his previous 
benefactions, so that the aggregate of his gifts does 
not fall short of forty thousand dollars. The Society 
which he founded will be his enduring monument. 

Nor was his liberality confined to the Society which 
was so dear to him. Harvard and Alleghany Colleges, 
the New-York Historical Society, and other public in- 
stitutions, were also recipients of his bounty. 

The celebrated Brissot de Warville, who visited 
this country in 1788, ‘not,’ he says, ‘“‘to study an- 
tiques, or to search for unknown plants, but to study 
men who had just acquired their liberty,” remarks. of 
Worcester: ‘This town is elegant and well-peopled: 
the printer, Isaiah Thomas, has rendered it famous 
through all the continent. He prints most of the 
works which appear; and it must be granted, that his 
editions are correct. ‘Thomas is the Didot of the 
United States.” 

Few men in New England, at the close of the last 
century, had access to a larger audience than he. 
Happily the influence he exerted was as salutary 
as it was extensive. His patriotism was manifested 
as truly, while he was employed in his business, by a 
constant endeavor to enlighten his fellow-citizens on 
the subject of their civil and political duties, as when 
he was engaged in the military service of his country 
on the battle-field at Lexington.- The columns of the 
newspaper which he published afforded him an easy 
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method of reaching the public ear. From his press, 
also, the families of the land were supplied with the 
works of approved authors, and the schools with their 
text-books. The books he published, from a penny 
picture-book to a folio Bible, received the most. care- 
ful editorial supervision ; and he made many of them 
the medium of conveying patriotic sentiments. 

The text of «* The New-England Primer,” that little 
book so powerful in forming the minds of several 
generations of New-England children, had been cor- 
rupted, before the Colonies became independent, by 
some royalist printer; and one of the alphabetical 
couplets had been changed, in order- to commemorate 
the preservation of a tyrannical and unprincipled 
monarch. In the Worcester edition, the publisher 
discarded these lines, and substituted others, more 
in accordance with Republican sentiments. 

Isaiah 'Thomas’s Almanac made its way into almost 
every dwelling in New England. The editor, instead 
of filling the last pages with silly stories and rhymes, 
such as generally are to be found there, made this little 
annual the means of conveying important political 
and general knowledge. One year we find him print- 
ing in his Almanac “ the Substance of the Constitution 
of Massachusetts;” and, at another time, he inserts 
“the Whole of the Bill of Rights prefixed to the 
Constitution.” In 1788 he gives an account of the 
“ Proceedings of thé Federal Convention;” in 1797 
he publishes Washington’s “ Farewell Address,” and 
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in 1801 a biographical sketch of the Father of his 
Country. 

From the publisher’s Advertisement, prefixed to 
his edition of Perry’s “‘ Only Sure Guide to the English 
Tongue,” we learn how carefully he edited that popu- 
lar spelling-book. Mr. Thomas says he “ was the first 
person who ventured to print this work in America.” 
He carefully examined all. the British editions that 
had been published, and selected from each what he 
judged to be truly useful. / 

But the greatest achievement of the Worcester 
press, that which would of itself make the name of its 
proprietor for ever famous, even if he had no other 
claims to the regard of his countrymen, was the pub- 
lication of the English Bible, in folio, quarto, and 
smaller forms, before any other printer in New Eng- 
land engaged in such an enterprise. 

Nearly a century earlier, Cotton Mather, by fifteen 
years of study and labor, had prepared for publication 
his Biblia Americana,— the common version of the 
English Bible, with his comments. But no publisher 
has ever yet responded to the earnest appeals of that 
learned divine by offering to print his work; and it is 
likely to repose indefinitely, where it has long been in 
manuscript, in the library of the Massachusetts His- 
torical Society. 

Mr. Thomas has given us an account of one unau- 
thorized, and of course, in those Colonial days, sur- 
reptitious edition of the Bible, and two of the New 
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Testament, printed in Boston near the middle of the 
last century. No copy of either of them is known to 
be extant. 

In 1770, an attempt was made to publish by sub- 
scription a folio edition of the English Bible, with 
the Rey. Samuel Clarke’s notes; but the project was 
abandoned for want of patronage. 

In 1782, the Rev. Dr. Lyman of Hatfield, in this 
State, sent a letter to the Association of Congrega- 
tional Ministers in Boston, setting forth the importance 
of publishing the Bible here. ‘The Rey. Dr. Chauncy, 
in replying to that letter on behalf of the Association, 
- gives three conclusive reasons why the work could 
not be undertaken at that time :— 

“ First, All the printers in town have not type suffi- 
cient for such an impression. — 

« Second, If they had, proper paper, in quantity, is 
not to be found except by sending to Europe. 

“Third, If there was a sufficiency of type and 
paper, the Bibles could not possibly be sold so cheap_ 
as those that are imported from abroad.” 

In the autumn of 1789, Mr. Thomas issued pro- 
posals for ‘‘ publishing by subscription an American 
edition, in large royal quarto (ornamented with an 
elegant copperplate frontispiece), of the Holy Bible, 
containing the Old and New Testaments, with the 
Apocrypha, an index, marginal notes, and references.’ 
It was a hazardous undertaking; but the enterprise 
and courage of the printer were equal to the emer- 
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gency. Among the conditions of subscription we 
find the following: ‘“'To make payment easy to those 
who wish to be encouragers of this laudable under- 
taking, and to be in possession of so valuable property 
as a royal quarto Bible, and who are not able to pay 
for one all in cash,—from such, the publisher will 
receive one-half of the sum, or twenty-one shillings, 
in the following articles, viz. wheat, rye, Indian corn, 
butter, or pork, if delivered at his store in Worcester, 
or at the store of himself and Company in Boston, 
by the twentieth day of December, 1790; the remain- 
ing sum of twenty-one shillings to be paid in cash as 
soon as the books are ready for delivery. This pro- 
posal is made to accommodate all, notwithstanding the 
sum of twenty-one shillings will by no means be the 
proportion of cash that each Bible bound will cost 
the publisher.” 

An address “to the Reverend Clergy,” one “to 
Christians of all denominations,” and another “ to the 
public at large,” follow the conditions stated in the 
Prospectus. ; 

It was nearly a year before a sufficient number of 
subscribers was obtained, and the work put to press. 
In 1791, the quarto, and at the same time a large 
folio Bible with fifty copperplate engravings, were 
published. 

These were followed by an octavo Bible in 1793, 
and by one in duodecimo form in 1797. ‘That the 
smaller Bibles, intended to be used in the common 
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schools, might be sold at the lowest possible price, 
the types were left standing, and kept ready at all 
times for the press. “ This work,” Mr. Thomas says, 
‘employed a larger capital than any work issued from 
an American press.” 

The publisher had good cause to felicitate himself 
on the successful completion of his great undertaking. 
In the introductory address prefixed to his folio and 
quarto Bibles, he manifests in glowing terms his joy 
at the general prosperity of the new Republic. He 
had done his part towards promoting its welfare. 
He believed, that it was from the sacred Scriptures 
that ‘‘ motives to the faithful performance of every 
patriotic, civil, and social duty” were to be drawn; 
and that the citizens of the United States ought to 
be “supplied with copies, independently of foreign 
aid.” He spared no pains or expense to make his 
editions ‘‘ correct, neat, and elegant;” and it is no 
small honor to him to have his name for ever asso- 
ciated with such a patriotic and Christian enterprise. 

After Mr. Thomas had retired from business, his 
leisure was not idleness. ‘The art, to the highest prac- 
tice of which he had devoted his life, was still the 
object of his fond contemplation. For years, he em- 
ployed himself in compiling the History of its intro- 
duction and progress in the New World. When we 
consider that this was a theme hitherto untouched, 
what laborious diligence was required to amass the 
widely scattered materials for his work, and what skill 
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to mould them into a connected form that should 
endure as a portion of the history of his country in an 
important department, we cannot hesitate to assign to 
him a place among the principal writers who have 
contributed to the bibliography of the whole world. 

The intelligence, the untiring industry, and the 
patriotic ardor of Isaiah Thomas will always entitle 
him to a high place on the catalogue of those, who, 
by their personal efforts and pecuniary contributions, 
have increased the means of knowledge and happi- 
ness, and thus become public benefactors. 


The By-laws of the American Antiquarian Society 
require of the Council semi-annual reports of the 
investment of the funds, and the condition of the Li- 
brary, Cabinet, &c. The Reports of the Treasurer 
and the Librarian, which accompany this, and are 
submitted as a part of the Report of the Council, 
contain gratifying evidences of the continued pros- 
perity of the Society. 

When we assembled, a year ago, to commemorate 
the completion of the first half-century of our existence 
as an association, we all listened with rare gratification 
to the letter of a venerable founder of the Society, 
whose interest in its welfare had continued from the 
first, and who had, during his life of more than ninety 
years, in various ways promoted the objects for which 
it was formed. 
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His great age, so far beyond the ordinary period of 
human life, forbade us to hope for a much longer 
continuance of his presence among us. When, there- 
fore, on the first day of July last, the announcement 
of the decease of Josiah Quincy was made, it created 
mo surprise. ‘The measure of his days, of his use- 
fulness, and of his honors, was full. His life was 
completed. 

The numerous other institutions with which he was 
connected have already paid their tribute to his worth; 
but, however they may have anticipated what might 
otherwise have been a fitting eulogium from the Amer- 
ican Antiquarian Society, this does not deprive us of 
the pleasure, or absolve us from the duty, of recog- 
nizing his claims to honor as an Antiquary in the 
noblest sense. vy 

The historical writings of Mr. Quincy entitle him to 
a high rank among the authors who have enriched 
this class of American literature. If he had left no 
other record of service to his country, his published 
works, from the importance of the subjects to which 
they relate, and the ability with which these are 
treated, and from the lofty principles those works 
illustrate and inculcate, would cause his name to be 
held in honorable remembrance. 

That one whose time was so nearly engrossed by 
official duties should haye been able to do so much 
and so well as an historian and a biographer, would 


surprise us, if we did not know that most of his lit- 
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erary productions were the natural outgrowth of his 
active life. Whenever called to any public service, 
he, like a true antiquarian, began by reverting to the 
past, and making himself thoroughly acquainted with 
whatever had preceded that had relation to the posi- 
tion he was to hold; and the investigations which he. 
made primarily for his own information and guidance, 
he published for the benefit of others. 

His largest and most elaborate work, the History of 
‘that University which was the very cradle of learning 
in these parts of the earth,” is in its nature almost a 
treatise on the literary, ecclesiastical, and civil anti- 
quities of New England. In that institution, founded 
amidst the toils and sufferings of the first settlers, 
were reflected, more clearly than almost anywhere 
else, their principles and purposes as well as their 
manners and customs. ‘The minute details of their 
contributions and sacrifices for its support, in view of 
their circumstances and object, are full of moral dig- 
nity; and the antiquary, in bringing to light such 
examples, becomes a most eloquent moral teacher. 

Mr. Quincy was called to the Presidency of the Uni- 
versity in 1829. ‘There was hardly an institution in 
the country of greater interest than Harvard College, 
whose history from its beginning had been blended 
with whatever concerned the maintenance and ad- 
vancement of sound learning and civil liberty in the 
American Colonies and the United States. But 
hitherto there were to be found only scattered notices 
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of its origin, action, and influence, which awakened, 
but could not satisfy, the curiosity even of those who 
knew it best from having been nurtured in its bosom. 

In 1833, was published the excellent, summary, 
though uncompleted and posthumous, volume of Mr. 
-Peirce, the librarian of the University. But a full 
History was still a desideratum. For more than a 
quarter of a century, a vote of the Corporation, re- 
questing the President to prepare a History of the 
University, had stood upon the records of that Board. 
Mr Quincy was not the man to shrink from any duty 
which his official position devolved upon him: and, 
having been specially invited by the Corporation to 
prepare a discourse to be delivered on the 8th of 
September, 1836, the second centennial anniversary 
of the foundation of the University, ‘in commemora- 
tion of that event, and of the founders and patrons of 
the Seminary,” he not only performed the task then 
assigned him, but announced his purpose of preparing, 
as soon as it was practicable, the long-desired History 
of the institution. . 

What he began from a sense of duty, he con- 
tinued with affectionate zeal till he completed the 
work, — an enduring monument to the founders and 
benefactors of his venerable Alma Mater. 

When a new chapter shall be added by another 
hand, the history of the administration of President 
Quincy will not suffer by a comparison with that of 
any of his distinguished predecessors. 
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Before his removal to Cambridge, Mr. Quincy had 
already begun his “ Municipal History of the Town 
and City of Boston during Two Centuries.” This, 
like the History of the University, originated in his 
official position. His natural attachment to the town 
in which he was born had been strengthened by 
repeated evidences of confidence and respect on the 
part of his fellow-citizens. He had been invested by 
them with the most important offices in their gift; he 
had been their representative in both branches of the 
State Legislature; and, for four successive terms of 
service, he had represented them in the Congress 
of the United States. It was as Judge of the Munici- 
pal Court of Boston, that he made the memorable de- 
cision, that the publication of truth with good intent 
is not a libel,—a decision which, though questioned 
and gravely censured at the time, has since become 
the settled rule of law. 

Called from the bench to the chief magistracy of 
the City, he entered upon the administration of its 
affairs with that indomitable energy which ever dis 
tinguished his public life. The recent transition from 
a town to a city government had brought with it the 
necessity of important changes in old modes of pro- 
ceeding, and of the establishment of new institutions. 
Here the wisdom and foresight, as well as energy, of 
Mr. Quincy were fully exercised; and he lived to see 
even those of his measures which at the time met with 
only partial approval, and others which encountered 
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the strongest opposition, fully justified by a later pub- 
lic opinion. 

At the request of the municipal authorities, he 
delivered ** An Address to the Citizens of Boston on 
the 17th of September, 1830, the Close of the Second 
Century from the first Settlement of the City;” an elo- 
quent commentary on its history, full of noble senti- 
ments, and a model production of its kind. He gave, 
in a condensed form, the result of much antiquarian 
research into the manners and customs, laws and 
principles, of former generations; and he did not fail 
to enforce in the strongest terms the lessons they sug- 
gested. 

The larger History of Boston, which, after a lapse 
of twenty years, was resumed, and was finished in 
February, 1852, at the close of the author’s eightieth 
year, is mainly devoted to an account of the City gov- 
ernment during the period of his mayoralty. In. the 
preface he says: “ It appeared to the author, that a mu- 
nicipal history of the Town, and an accurate account 
of the transactions in the first years of the City gov- 
ernment, would be useful and interesting to the public 
in future times, and was due to the wisdom, fidelity, 
and disinterested services of his associates.” In the 
naked record of his administration, we find the best 
eulogy on his own ability and his devotion to duty. 

The “ History of the Boston Atheneum,” also, grew 
out of Mr. Quincy’s relation to the institution and its 
founders and early patrons. They were his cherished 
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friends. He was himself one of the original contrib- 
utors to its fund. For several years he was its Presi- 
dent. 

When, in 1847, the corner-stone of the spacious 
and elegant edifice in Beacon Street was laid, he was 
requested to deliver an address on the occasion; and 
was afterwards solicited to write out and extend his 
remarks for publication. The result was a volume of 
between three and four hundred pages, containing a 
documentary history of the Atheneum, followed by 
admirable biographical notices of its deceased found- 
ers. It was a labor of love to commemorate the 
services of that little band of “ingenuous scholars” 
who originated and established this institution, “ dedi- 
cated to letters and the arts.” 

The biographical works of Mr. Quincy, no less than 
his Histories, were produced in response to some call 
of obvious duty. 

Believing, to use his own words, that, ‘ of all monu- 
ments raised to the memory of distinguished men, the 
most appropriate and least exceptionable are those 
whose foundations are laid in their own works, and 
which are constructed of materials supplied’ and 
wrought by their own labors,” he prepared, from the 
papers bequeathed to him by his father, a Memoir of 
that illustrious patriot, which will continue to be read 
with the greatest interest and admiration, as long as 
the love of liberty is cherished, and the story of its 
apostles, defenders, and martyrs is welcomed. 
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The “ Life of Major Samuel Shaw,” prefixed to his * 
Journals, and prepared, at the request of the proprie- 
tor of them, by Mr. Quincy, the “only surviving friend 
who could do him justice as a benefactor of his coun- 
try, was undertaken, the author says, from no other 
motive than the gratification afforded by being in- 
strumental in perpetuating the memory of one whom 
he had known in his early youth, and of whom, after 
the lapse of fifty years, he ‘‘ could truly say, that, in 
_ the course of a long life, he had never known an 
individual of a character more elevated and chivalric, 
acting according’ to a purer standard of morals, im- 
bued with a higher sense of honor, and uniting more 
intimately the qualities of the gentleman, the soldier, 
the scholar, and the Christian.” 

Two of Mr. Quincy’s biographical productions were 
written at the special request of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society. The brief but excellent “ Memoir 
of James Grahame,” author of the “‘ History of the 
United States of North America,” contains all that we 
know of that worthy man and faithful historian. Mr. 
Quincy had great respect for the moral purity and in- 
tellectual elevation of Mr. Grahame’s character, and 
- held his great work in high estimation. He felt that 
it was “incumbent upon some American to do justice 
to the memory of a foreigner who had devoted the 
_ chief and choicest years of his life to writing a history 
of our country, with a labor, fidelity, and affectionate 
zeal for the American people and their institutions, 


which any native citizen may be proud to equal, and 
will find it difficult to surpass.” This Memoir was 
first printed in the Collections of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society; and was afterwards prefixed to - 
a new edition of Mr. Grahame’s History, as revised 
and enlarged by the author, and published, in this 
country, after his death, under the auspices of his 
biographer. 

In the eighty-seventh year of his age, Mr. Quincy 
completed and published his ‘“* Memoir of the Life of 
John Quincy Adams,’ —a fair volume of over four 
hundred pages. 

Connected by family ties, nearly his co-eval, and 

intimately acquainted with his private life as well as 
his public career, Mr. Quincy was peculiarly fitted to 
perform the task assigned him. It was, however, to 
Mr. Adams’s public life that the biographer princi- 
pally addressed himself. Besides the advantages de- 
rived from personal knowledge, and a recourse to his 
printed works, he was favored with access to copious 
authentic unpublished materials. 
» His “ chief endeavor,” as he says, was “to render 
him the expositor of his own motives, principles, and 
character, without fear or favor, in the spirit neither 
of criticism nor eulogy.” He has thus produced a 
work, which, whilst it partakes largely of the nature 
of an autobiography, constitutes also a most important _ 
chapter in the general history of the Republic. 

If, at any time, a difference of opinion may have 
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existed between the biographer and his subject on 
minor matters, they were indissolubly united in the 
sentiment of the grand avowal of Mr. Adams, inscribed 
under the portrait that adorns the volume: “TI live in 
the faith and hope of the progressive advancement of 
Christian liberty, and expect to abide by the same in 
death.” | 

The key-note of Mr. Quincy’s. public life, and of 
most of his writings, is found in that invocation which, 
in his father’s last will and testament, follows a be- 
quest to the son, of the works of the great writers on 
free government. ‘May the spirit of liberty rest 
upon him!” 

Inheriting the principles of this illustrious patriot, 
he consecrated his life, and all his powers, to their 
maintenance. Born when the sentiments of the Dec- 
laration of Independence were ripening into action, 
and living as a young man with those who made good 
the Declaration, and founded this Republic, he un- 
derstood the difficulties that beset their path when 
they were called on to form a Constitution for the 
government of all the States. In common with the 
great body of the statesmen of that day, South as well 
as North, he felt that there must ever be an irrepressi- 
ble conflict between freedom and slavery. 

An unfortunate delusion, fostered by the specious 
declarations and promises of a few members of the 
Federal Convention, who only ventured to ask for a 


temporary toleration of slavery, and averred, that, if 
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let alone, they would willingly, in a short time, rid 
themselves of it, induced the framers of the Constitu- 
tion to commit to the several States the general power 
of peaceful emancipation. Mr. Quincy always dis- 
trusted the sincerity of those members who seemed 
to him faithless to the principles of the Constitution in 
insisting upon this as a condition of its acceptance. 
He knew that any compromise by which eternal prin- 
ciples are postponed to temporary policy, sooner or 
later, fails. 

When, at last, this essential antagonism resulted in 
open violence that aimed to destroy the nation itself, 
and thus the Government became invested with the 
right, and placed under the obligation, to preserve the 
life of the nation at the expense of its mortal foe, 
Mr. Quincy thought he saw the hand of Providence 
opening a way, as righteous as it was necessary, for 
the extirpation of the evil. 

His faith in the permanency of the Republic never 
faltered. He had none of the timidity or of the des- 
pondency which often accompanies extreme old age. 
“The victory of the United States in this war is inevi- 
table,” were his words but a few months before he died, 
addressed to the President of the United States, in a 
letter remarkable for its vigor and its clearness of 
statement. He looked for a speedy suppression of 
the Rebellion. He believed that his country would 
come out of this terrible conflict, purified and justified 
in the eyes of the world. 
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With devout gratitude for all the blessings which at- 
tended his long and eventful life, and with a firm faith 
in the goodness and mercy of his heavenly Father, 
our venerated associate passed to his eternal home. 

Our chief purpose, on the present occasion, has been 
less to speak his eulogy, already elsewhere pronounced 
in a classic as well as in the vernacular tongue, than 
to enrich our records with the enumeration of some of 
his merits as they are shown in those of his works 
that are intimately connected with our own objects as 
members of an American Antiquarian Society. 

Ere long the marble statue and the granite column 
will arise to perpetuate his memory. But the erec- 
tion of a still more enduring monument will be the 
noble task of the historian, who, to illustrate the 
spirit of the free institutions of our country, as exhib- 
ited in the character of one of her greatest citizens, 
shall portray the Life and Times of Josiah Quincy. 


For the Council. 


GEORGE LIVERMORE. 
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REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN. 


The Librarian has to report that donations have 
been received from the following sources : — 


Naruaniet B. Suurtterr, M.D., Boston. —2 pamphlets. 

Hon. Roperr C. Winturop, Boston. — Cards and notices. 

TRUSTEES OF THE FREE Pusric Liprary, New Bedford. — 1 pam- 
phlet. 

Winstow Lewis, M.D., Boston. — His Address before Hist. Gen. 
Society, 1864. 

Prof. Epwarp TuckermMAN, Amherst. — MS. Letter-book of 
Thomas Fitch, merchant of Boston, 1702-11. 

Mrs. Jonn Davis, Worcester. —14 books. In excess of a dona- 
tion referred to in a previous Report. 

I. A. Larnam, Esq., Milwaukee, Wis. pane Lapham-Family 
Records, on a Broadside. 

Dr. Epwarp Jarvis, Dorchester. — 35 pamphlets. Also various 
miscellaneous papers. 

Epmunp M. Barron, Worcester. — 2 pamphistal 

Miss Mary C. Gay, Suffield, Conn.—3 pamphlets. Also the 
Connecticut ‘* Courant” for 1863, and Supplements of ‘ Cou- 
rant” back to 1828. . 

Wiriiam A. Situ, Esq., Worcester. —15 Spiritualist publica- 
tions. 

Hon. Witiram Wits, Portland, Me. — His History of the Law, 
Courts, and Lawyers of Maine; and the Journals of Rey. 
Thomas Smith and Rey. Samuel Deane. , 
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Henry P. Sturets, Esq. Boston. — The ** Avesta” of the Parsees, 
Black’s translation. 





Rev. Jonn L. Srptey, Cambridge. — 2 pamphlets. 

Grorce Livermore, Esq., Cambridge. — Dr. Kohl’s descriptive 
and analytical publication of the two oldest General Charts of 
America, 1527 and 29, fol., 1860; and 1 pamphlet. 

The American Unirartan Association. — Their Monthly Journal. 

The Essex Institute. — Proceedings and Historical Collections. 

S. E. Batpwiy, Esq., New Haven, Conn. — 1 pamphlet. 

Hon. Grorce W. Ricuarpson. — 3 pamphlets. 

The American PurLosornicaL Society. — Proceedings. 

The American OrrentaL Socrery. — Journal and Proceedings. 

J. Henry Hirt, Esq., Worcester. — Elzevir edition of Pliny’s 
Natural History,. 1635. 3 vols. . 

Josepn Sasin, Philadelphia, Pa. — 1 pamphlet. 

Witriam Faxon, Esq., Navy Department, Washington, D.C. — 
1 book. 

Hon. Joun D. Batpwiy, Worcester. —1 book and 1 pamphlet. 
Also a collection of Sandwich-Island Newspapers. 

Hon. Epenezer Torrey, Fitchburg. — 10 books, and 9 pamphlets. . 
Also a deed from the State of South Carolina, in 1794, with 
State seal attached. 

_ Henry Woopwarp, Esq., Worcester. — 7 books, and 3 pamphlets. 

F. W. Parne, Esq., Worcester. — 21 books, and 2 pamphlets. 
Also many miscellanies, tokens, &c. 

Mrs. Carvin Wittarp, Worcester. — 1 pamphlet. 

Srantey C. Baca, Esq., Montreal, C. E.— 1 pamphlet. 

The Canavian Ivstrrure.— Their Monthly Journal. 

The Mercantite Lrsrary Association of San Francisco Cal. — 
1 pamphlet. 

The Acapemy or Natura Scrences, Philadelphia, Pa. — Pro- 
ceedings. 

Wiruam M. Awt, Esq., Columbus, O. — 1 pamphlet. 

Epwin M. Snow, M.D., Providence, R. I. — 1 pamphlet. 

The American GroGRapHICAL AND SratisticaL Society. — 
Proceedings. 

The Commissioners oF Onto State Lisrary. — 1 pamphlet. 
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The Connecticur HrsrortcaL Socrery. — 1 pamphlet. 

Hon. SrerHEN SAxispury, Worcester. — The “ Bibliotheque 
Universelle” of Le Clerc, 1702-30, in 83 vols., newly bound ; 
and 4 pamphlets. 

The Stare or Vermont. — State documents. 

E. A. Denny, Esq., Worcester.—Two lithographed maps of 
Canton, China. 

Henry B. Dawson, Esq., New York, N. Y. — His Gleanings 
from the Harvest-fields of American History. Part XI. 

JorL Munse.t, Esq., Albany, N.Y.— 37 pamphlets. 

Messrs. Lirrte, Brown, & Co., Boston. — 1 pamphlet. 

The SmirusontaAn Instrrurron. — Publications of the Institution. 
Also New-York Shipping and Commercial List. 

F. W. Sewarp, Esq., Department of State, Washington, D.C. — 
4 books. ; 

W. Hunter, Esq., Department of State, Washington, D.C.— 
2 books. 

Miss Anna C. Brackert, St. Louis, Mo. — Documents of Missis- 
sippi Valley Sanitary Fair, 1664. 

Rev. WirtiAmM R. Huntineron, Worcester. — 1 pamphlet. 

Rev. Cates Davis Brapiery, Roxbury. —1 pamphlet. Also two 
MS. deeds from Virginia, 1726, 1727, and various papers. 

Joun Swett, Esq., San Francisco, Cal. — 1 pamphlet. 

The New-Jersey Hisroricat Sociery. — Proceedings. 

The Strate or New Hampsnire. — 1 pamphlet. 

The Lisrary Company or PHiLapeLPHi1a.— 1 pamphlet. 

Criement Huen Hitz, Esq., Boston. — The Geography of Michel 
Coignet, 1587, and 50 pamphlets. 

The New-Eneianp Historic GEnEOLOGICAL Socrery. —1 pam- 
philet. 

The Stare or Ruope Isranp. — State documents. 

SterHen Suerrey, Esq., Fitchburg. — 2 books. 

Purny E. Cuase, Esq., Philadelphia, Penn. — His remarks on the 
mathematical probability of accidental linguistic resemblances, 
and on the comparative etymology of the Yoruba Language ; 
and 6 other pamphlets. 
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The New-Hampesnire Historica Socrery. — Collections, vol. 
vii. and 1 pamphlet. 

Hon. E. B. Sropparp, Worcester. —1 book. 

Wiriiam R. Hooper, Esq., Washington, D.C.—6 vols. of the 
** Worcester Transcript,” bound. 

Hon. Cuartes Sumner, Boston. — 16 pamphlets. 

The Atpany Instirure. — Transactions, vol. iv. 

The Lone-Istanp Hisrorican Socrery. — 1 pamphlet. 

The American Anti-SLtAvery Socrery. — 2 pamphlets. 

Rey. Bernice D. Ames, Pawtucket, R. I.— 1 pamphlet. 

The New-York Mercantite Lisrary Association. 





2 pam- 
phlets. 

The American PuriosopuicaL Society. — Proceedings. 

The RensseLrarr Potyrecunic Iysrirure, Troy, N. Y.—1 pam- 
phiet. 

Mrs. Henry P. Srureis, Boston. —85 pamphlets. Also the 
** Boston Daily Courier” and the “China Telegraph,” 1864 ; 
and the ‘Spirit of the Fair.” 

Rey. Samurt May, jun., Leicester. —29 pamphlets. Selected. 

JosepH TuckerMAN, Esq., New York, N.Y.— The tracts of the 
Loyal Publication Society of N.Y. 

Cuartes Ansorce, Chicago, Ill.— 1 pamphlet. 

Anprew M‘F. Davis, New York, N. Y.— Copies of Com. Far- 
ragut’s orders in Mobile Bay, dated July 12, July 29, Aug. 6 
and Aug. 7, 1864, at the period of his great victory. Also 
Mobile papers of Aug. 3d and 4th. 

Wixtiam Cross, Esq., Worcester. — 14 pamphlets. Also various 
banking documents. 

Com. George S. Brake, Newport, R.I.—Two drawings of 
Dighton Rock, with its inscription, taken by his direction for 
the Society. 

The Socrery or AntiQuarres oF Lonvon, G. B. — Proceedings. 

Mrs. Mary G. Sarispury. — Saratoga Newspapers-of July, 1864. 

Anprew H. Green, Esq., New York, N. Y.—1 book. 

The American Instrrure of New York. — Transactions. 

Wittram H. Wuirmore, Esq., Boston. — His Hand-book of 
American Genealogy. 
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The Lirerary AND HisrorrcaL Socrery or QueBec. —1 pam- 
philet. 

Prof. Epwarp Norru, Hamilton College, N. Y.—1 pamphlet. 

Hon. Emory Wasnsurn, Cambridge. — His tract on the extine- 
tion of villenage and slavery in England. 

Henry F. Bisnor, M. D., Worcester. — 3 pamphlets. 

ALUMNI OF YALE COLLEGE. — 1 pamphlet. 

The Crry or Roxsury, by J. W. Tucker, Esq., City Clerk. — 
City documents of 1863. 

J. Hammonp TrumButy, Esq., Hartford, Conn. — His Narra- 
tive of the Defence of Stonington. 

Col. Writ1am S. Lincotn, Worcester. — A rebel newspaper from 
Harrisburg, Va., June 24, 1864. 

E. Pererson, Esq. — 38 pamphlets. 

Dr. JosrrnH Sarcent, Worcester.— Four autograph-letters of 
Thomas Jefferson. 

Rey. Sern Sweetser, D.D., Worcester.—17 pamphlets. Selected. 

Hon. Prryy Merrick, Boston. — Putnam’s Rebellion Record, 
vol. v. 

The Roya, GroarapuicaL Socrety oF Lonpon, G. B. — Pro- 
ceedings. 

Netson N. Barrert, Collinsville, Conn. — Newspapers. 

James Lenox, Esq., New York, N. Y.—1 book. In continua- 
tion of the Jesuit Relations. - 

Cuartes Deane, Esq., Cambridge. — His ‘“ Letters of Phillis 
Wheatley.” 

J. W. Tuornton, Esq., Boston. —52 pamphlets. Also various 
papers and miscellanies relating to the war. 

Grorce H. Wirt1aMs, Pomfret, Conn. — 28 books and 14 pam- 
philets. ' 

Henry C. Bowen, Esq., Brooklyn, N. Y. — The first ten volumes 
of the ** New-York Independent,” unbound. 

Gerorce F. Hovenron, Esq., St Albans, Vt. — 2 pamphlets. 

Hon. Dwieutr Foster, Worcester. — 257 pamphlets. 

NATHANIEL Parne, Esq., Worcester. —12 books and 110 pam- 
phiets, Also many valuable miscellaneous papers and newspa-_ 
pers. 
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Rey. GrorGe ALLEN, Worcester. — 18 books and 3 pamphlets. 

The Sanitary Commisston. — 13 pamphlets. Also the ‘‘ Sanitary 
Reporter,” newspaper. 

Cuartes M. Mires, Esq.—A collection of autograph-letters 
resulting from correspondence in reference to the meeting of 
the A. B. C. F. M. in Worcester. 


From the offices of the Worcester “ Weekly Spy,” 
the Boston “‘ Semi-weekly Advertiser,” the ‘* Christian 
Watchman and Reflector,” and the Fitchburg “ Senti- 
nel,” their several papers have long been transmitted 
for preservation in the library, and are renewedly 
acknowledged. 

Including accessions incidentally gathered by the 
Librarian, the number of additions in books is two 
hundred and forty five, and in pamphlets, one thou- 
sand. 

The drawings presented by Commodore Blake were 
accompanied by a letter, from which the following is 
an extract :— 


“ NAVAL ACADEMY, Newport, R.I., Aug. 17, 1864. 

‘Dear Srr,—I have recently examined with care various 
copies of the inscription upon the Dighton Rock, which is an 
object of considerable interest to antiquarians ; some having even 
supposed it to be Scandinavian. 

* Observing that the copies differ very materially, I requested 
Prof. Seager, the professor of drawing of the Naval Academy, 
and the Rey. Chaplain Hale of the navy, who is also attached to 
the institution, and much interested in hieroglyphical research, 
to visit the rock, and make correct drawings of it,— which they 
have done; and, as these may perhaps be considered worthy of 
preservation, I beg to send them to the Antiquarian Society. 

**Tt will be seen that one drawing embraces the rock and the 
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surrounding scenery; and the other is the rock alone, upon a 
larger scale. 

‘‘ Owing to a change of the bed of the river, the rock is now 
submerged at high tide; and the inscription will therefore, before 
many years, be lost. 

‘* J will add, that the gentlemen made several sketches indepen- 
dently of each other; and that the finished drawing, being the 
result of them all, is certainly correct.” 


There is no way, perhaps, in which the Society's 
appreciation of Commodore Blake’s appropriate gift 
can be better expressed than by a brief reference to 
the degree of interest that the Dighton Rock has from 
time to time attracted, abroad as well as at home, and 
a statement of the conclusion to which the most com- 
petent observers have at length arrived respecting its 
character and purpose. 

No single monument in this country has received so 
much attention from learned men and scientific bodies 
as this; and our Society should feel under special 
obligations to Commodore Blake for the pains he has 
taken to procure, through the agency of the professor 
of drawing, and the chaplain of the Naval School, at 
Newport, a spirited representation of the rock in its 
present condition, and a delineation of the figures upon 
it, as they now appear to fresh ayd unprejudiced eyes. 

Long before the Society of Northern Antiquaries at 
Copenhagen had adopted this rude stone as a monu- 
mental relic of the Northmen, and given to its in- 
scription a corresponding date and interpretation, it 
had been discussed by many distinguished philoso- 
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phers and scholars, and described and represented in 
the pages of various learned Transactions. 

The earliest remembered attempt to form a delinea- 
tion of the characters was made nearly two hundred 
years ago, in 1680, by Rev. Dr. Danforth, — probably 
the Rey. Samuel Danforth of Taunton, though he 
must at that time have been quite a young man. 

Thirty-two years later, in 1712, Cotton Mather sent 
to the Royal Society of Great Britain a rude wood-cut 
of what he called “two lines of the inscription,’ 
though no such lines have been noticed by other 
observers. This, with his account of the rock, was 
published by that Society. 

In 1732, the Society of Antiquaries of London had 
before them the drawing of Dr. Danforth, and another 
made in 1730 by Dr. Isaac Greenwood, the Hollisian 
professor at Cambridge ; both having been sent over 
by Dr. Greenwood. 

In 1768, Professor Stephen Sewall, of Cambridge, 
took a copy from the stone as large as the original, 
which was sent to the Royal Society by Professor 
Winthrop in 1774; and, in 1788, Professor Winthrop 
himself made a careful copy by an elaborate process, 
and with the assistance of several clergymen and other 
prominent gentlemen from the neighborhood. ‘This 
was made the subject of a communication from him 
to the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, and 
appears in their second volume of publications printed | 
in 1804. 
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In 1790 a copy was made under the superintend- 
ence of Judge Baylies of Dighton, by a young man 
named Joseph Gooding, after first chalking the 
lines.* 

In 1807, Mr. Edward A. Kendall, the traveller, 
writing from Hallowell, Me., contributed to the Amer- 
ican Academy a long and well-considered article on 
the Dighton Rock, accompanied by a painting in oils, 
executed, he says, with the assistance of Mrs. Gard- 
ner, to represent the exact appearance of the rock as 
well as the inscription. Whether this painting is still 
in existence, I cannot say. I am told that it is not in 
possession of the Academy. 

Mr. Kendall’s communication was addressed to 
Hon. John Davis, the Recording Secretary of the 
Academy; and the paper was followed by one from 
Judge Davis himself, in which he advanced the theo- 
retical explanation that the figures on the rock repre- 
sented an Indian deer-hunt, the triangular forms ex- 
hibiting the enclosures or traps into which the game 
was driven, while the remaining characters were signs 
relating to the hunt, and intelligible to the natives. 

Mr. Kendall gives an account of his visit to Digh- 
ton in the second volume of his travels, printed in 
1809; and, in reference to the speculations then in 
vogue respecting the origin of the inscription, he 





* They are called in“ Antiquitates American” Dr. Baylies and Mr. Goodwin. 
The original sketch by Joseph Gooding is still preserved by Miss Sophia F. Brown, 
of Dighton, to whose mother he gave it when an old man. 
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says: “It is not a monument of the Pheenicians, nor 
of the Carthaginians, nor of the lost tribe of Israel, 
nor of Prince Madoc, nor of Captain Blackbeard, nor 
of Captain Kyd (the Scandinavians had not then 
claimed it for the Northmen); but it is a monument 
of the sculpture of the ancient inhabitants of America, 
whether Narragansetts or others.” 

In 1812, a drawing of the inscription was made 
by Mr. Job Gardner; and, in 1825, the rock and its 
figures were described and commented upon in the 
Mémoires de la Société de Géographie de Paris. They 
are also noticed with particularity in Yates and Moul- 
ton’s History of New York. ; 

These are the most prominent of the notices which 
this monument had received before 1830, when the 
Rhode-Island Historical Society entered into corre- 
spondence with the Antiquaries of Denmark, who 
were at that time engaged in collecting evidences of 
the early visits of the Northmen to this Continent, 
and had traced them, as was believed, at least as far 
south as the neighborhood of Newport. The discoy- 
ery of a stone containing an inscription which might 
possibly be Runic, found not far from that place, was 
of course a God-send, which could not be too grate- 
fully welcomed, or too strenuously impressed into the 
service of their cause. 

The Rhode-Island Antiquaries were happy to ren- 
der every assistance; and not only furnished frans- 
cripts of drawings which had been previously taken, 
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but appointed a committee to make a new one, on 
their own account, from the rock itself. As antiqua- 
ries they would naturally have been pleased to see it 
proved that the earliest settlement of civilized men 
upon this Continent was within the jurisdiction of 
their own Society ; but while they provided as much 
evidence, real or imaginary, as they could obtain, they 
wisely left the argument to the zeal and ingenuity of 
their Scandinavian correspondents. 

Faith in this monument as a relic of the Northmen 
has gradually given way as a knowledge of the arts 
and habits of the Indians has been increased. Simi- 
lar inscriptions, previously known to exist in different 
parts of the country, have been more carefully exam- 
ined, and many new ones have been discovered which 
are beyond doubt the work of the natives. | 

Soon after the large volume entitled ‘ Antiquitates 
American” was published by the Danish Society, 
in 1837, Mr. Schoolcraft submitted the various delin- 
eations of the Dighton Rock, there given, to an Algon- 
kin chief, named Chingwauk, who was particularly 
skilled in the pictographic arts of his race. He se- 
lected the drawing made in 1790 by Gooding for 
his explanation, and undertook to state the meaning 
and force of the various figures; rejecting a few near 
the centre, as not being Indian symbols.* 





* At the meeting of the Society, there were laid on the table, by Rev. Edward 
E. Hale, a facsimile of the drawing by Joseph Gooding, in 1790, and a large sketch 
of the rock and surrounding scenery in oils, with a separate copy of the inscription 
on a large scale; the last two having been prepared to illustrate portions of a lec- 
ture given by Hon. Alexander H. Everett, many years since. 
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According to his interpretation, the inscription is 
the memorial of a battle between two native tribes, 
and was the work of the victorious party. Mr. 
Schoolcraft at that time. was disposed to believe, that 
the central marks rejected by Chingwauk, as without 
meaning to him, were really placed there by the 
Northmen, and led to the selection of the ‘stone by 
the Indians for their own record. In 1853 he super- 
intended the taking of a view of the inscribed surface 
by the daguerreotype process, and then declared it to 
be a uniform piece of Indian pictography. He says 
in his fourth volume of Indian History, “It presents 
a unity of original drawing, corresponding to the 
Indian system, which cannot fail to strike the obser- 
ver. It is entirely Indian, and is executed in the 
symbolic character which the Algonkins call Kekee- 
win. The fancied resemblances to the old forms of 
the Roman letters on the Copenhagen copies wholly 
disappear.” : 

Accepting this view of the subject as probably 
correct, the rock remains to us one of the most perfect 
and interesting monuments of native inscriptive art 
that has yet been discovered in the United States; 
and its features should be preserved by all practicable 
means. 

It is a singular fact, that, of all the various copies 
thus far taken, no two are alike; and the diversity is 
in some cases very extreme. This is probably due 
partly to the general obscurity of the marks, and part- 
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ly to the difficulty of distinguishing natural lines and 
fissures from the artificial sculpture. 

Mr. Kendall, who discussed the whole subject very 
thoroughly in his paper, presented to the American 
Academy in 1807, condemns the method adopted by 
Professor Winthrop in making his copy; namely, that 
of first filling the marks with paint, and then taking. 
an impression directly from them on paper. He says 
the relative strength and distinctness of the different 
marks is thus lost, and unimportant or even natural 
lines acquire a place in the representation that does 
not belong to them. ‘The same objection is applica- 
ble to the plan pursued by Mr. Schoolcraft, who 
chalked the lines before taking his daguerreotype. 
Mr. Kendall decides, with apparent reason, that the 
most trustworthy view is that which is taken by the 
artist with his pencil, after a careful study. 

We may therefore believe, that the donation of 
Commodore Blake is to be relied upon as a faithful 
representation of present appearances. He is under 
a mistake in supposing that the fact of the rock being 
wholly covered by the tide is owing to a change in 
the bed of the stream. So far as I can learn, there 
has been little, if any, change of circumstances since 
the rock was first noticed; and it has always been 
flooded by the tide as it is now. Although a hard 
stone, the attrition of the water would be likely to 
have some effect upon it; and lines that were percep- 
tible to early observers may now be obliterated. 
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Another obligation which the Society will heartily 
acknowledge, arises from the very generous proposal 
of Mr. Charles R. B. Claflin, who as a photographer 
is excelled by no other, to furnish the Society with 
card-photographs of citizens of Worcester, to an ex- 
tent of which he has yet set no limits. He has 
already filled one volume, which lies on the table to- 
day; and has other volumes left with him for the 
same purpose. ‘The personal appearance of a genera- 
tion of people is an element of history that is des- 
tined to be more and more a matter of interest, as the 
facilities for obtaining and transmitting likenesses 
increase ; and we may venture to predict, that these 
memorials of Worcester people filling the various 
stations and engaged in the various pursuits of life, 
as it is here in 1864, will be among our most attrac- 
tive records ; and we are sure that Mr. Claflin’s skill 
as an artist, as well as his liberality, will be fully 
appreciated. 

It may be not mal a propos in this connection to 
remark, that the American Philosophical Society are 
taking measures to procure card-photographs of all 
their associates, and have already secured a large 
number. Perhaps this Society will think it not un- 
wise or inexpedient to follow so respectable an exam- _ 


ple. 
S. F, HAVEN, Librarian. 
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Aeport of the Treasurer, 


The Treasurer of the American Antiquarian Society submits the following semi- 


annual Report, for the six months ending Oct. 20, 1864: — 
The Librarian’s and General Fund, April 25,1864, was . . $21,763.82 


xeceived for dividends and interest since ... . 909.82 
$22,673.64 
Paid for salaries and incidental expenses. . . . « 629.60 





Present amount of this Fund. . . 


The Collection and Research Fund, April 25,1864 . . . . $8,910.06 
Received for dividends and interest since. . . . . 522.45 


$9,432.51 
Paid for incidental expenses, and including one-half 
Ol Librarian’ sisalary sists = Weis se bot sulle 176.00 





Present amount of this Fund. ........-. 
The Bookbinding Fund, April 25,1864, was . .. . . . $6,691.04 





Received for dividends and interest since. . . . . 310.25 
$7,001.29 
Paid for premium on stock, &. . . . . . . «+ « 83.54 





Presentiamountiot this) Fad « <2 = «6 + «+ « 


The Publishing Fund, April 25,1864, was . . . . . . . $6,902.64 
Received for dividends and interest since. . .. . 320.50 


: $7,228.14 
Paid for printing semi-annual Report . . ... . 127.00 





Present amount of this Fund . ....... . G 
Aggregate of the fourFunds .... . 
Cash on anid included in foregoing statement . . .. . 
INVESTMENTS. 


Librarian's and General Fund. 


Worcester National Bank Stock . . . .. . « « $1,100.00 
City National Bank of Worcester Stock . ... . 100.00 


Central ,, Pa * rs & Wolo itoude rs 100.00 
Citizens’ ay . is a oo eee AS00008 
Quinsigamond _,, 7 y Cees 2.80000 
Blackstone a (Uxbridge) ,, ip ciate ae tts 500.00 


Oxtord Bank Stock ps leatvnspe aes hed st es Se 7 400.00 
Fitchburg Bank 'Btock 4200. <bal ers 0s: 6.305 600.00 


Amount carried forward suse, % 60's.» 06,000.00 


$22,044.04 


9,256.51 


6,967 75 


7,096 14 
$45,364.44 
$606.09 
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Amount brought forward,. . . . . oie cree se 60:600,00 
Bank of Commerce (Boston) Stock . = eal ee rare eae 1,000.00 
Massachusetts Bank ,, Sa ee ad oe eran sees 500.00 
North Bank + Rae en nad 500.00 
Shawmut Bank 9 - 8,700.00 


Worcester and Nashua Railroad ‘Stock (37 areal + 2,407.40 
Northern (N.H.) Railroad Stock (12 shares) . . . . 615.00 
United-States Five-twenty 6 percent Bonds. . . . 1,500.00 
United-States Ten-forty 5 percent Bonds. . .. . 500.00 
United-States Seven-thirty Bonds. . . . . . . . 1,000.00 
United-States Certificates of Indebtedness. . . . . 2,921.64 
Omar civ feos es iervey «spree a (800.00 





$22,044.04 
Collection and Research Fund. 


Worcester National Bank Stock . ...... =. $800.00 
City National Bank Stock (Worcester). . .. . . 500.00 


Oxford Bank ,, * hee aca rs 200.00 
Bank of Commerce (Boston) Stock eintcL eM oi tel @) ve 800.00 
Webster Bank es oe oes 800.00 


Bank of North America, (Boston) Stock Fy eee gt oe 500.00 
Northern (N.H.) Railroad (8 shares). . . . 1... 410.00 
Norwich and Worcester Railroad Bond. . . . . . 1,000.00 
United-States Five-twenty 6 percent Bonds. . . . 38,800.00 
iver ae Cah bits ei beh te ee ere es 300.00 
Riche i et 146.51 











9,256.51 
- Bookbinding Fund. 

City National Bank Stock (Worcester) ... . . $100.00 
Quinsigamond ,, re 7% shale «Riss 600.00 
Bank of Commerce ,, (Boston) ese rears, we 2,500.00: 
Webster Bank « = «+ 2,500.00 
Northern (N.H.) Railroad Stock (10 ner Mitek cote 512.50 
United-States Five-twenty 6 percent Bond . . . . 500.00 
REC cE ms ns shat Aad Meth a some. eter oe We 200.26 

6,967.75 

Publishing Fund: 

Central National Bank (Worcester) Stock. . . . . $500.00 
Mechanics - 4 34 TRE eat 500.00 
Shawmut » (Boston) Nm eee 500.00 
Boston National Bank Stock . . ...... =... 400.00 
Norwich and Worcester Railroad Bond. . . . . . 1,000.00 
United-States Five-twenty 6 percent Bonds. . . . 2,500.00 
United-States Certificate of Indebtedness. . . . . 991.81 
PMCs fv ns “Ollie oulh 10 lieial. snd she Ral oe 6 500.00 
a Si oS) allow OA 6) 00s Nath “woe 204.33 

7,096.14 

‘otal of the four\Fands <><). 3) « « a « $45,364.44 

Respectfully submitted, NATHANIEL PAINE, 


Treasurer of Am. Antiq. Society. 


ANTIQUARIAN Hatt, Worcester, Oct. 20, 1864. 
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SOME NOTES ON ROANOKE ISLAND AND 
JAMES RIVER. 


BY EDWARD E. HALE. 


Wuen, in 1859, the Society intrusted to me; for 
editing the manuscript of Ralph Lane’s Letters from 
Roanoke Island, and of Capt. Newport’s voyage up 
the James River, I certainly did not imagine that the 
geography I then undertook to study was to receive 
its chief interest from the military movements of the 
next five years. In 1860 the Society published those 
papers. Since that time, Roanoke Island has been 
made the seat of another colony, and the James 
River of other voyages and warfare; to all of which 
there is a new interest given, when we study them 
with the maps and notes of Gov. Lane and of Capt. 
John Smith in our hands. 

Roanoke Island was selected, as the Society will 
remember, in 1585, as the seat of Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh’s colony. The settlement there, which proved 
abortive, was begun’ about- August 1, and was aban- 
doned on the 18th of June. The same summer, Sir 
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Richard Greenville landed fifteen men at the deserted 
island, who perished the same winter. ‘The next 
year, John White left a new colony, which was also 
wholly broken up. Our only knowledge of it was ob- 
tained a few years since by the discovery of Strachey’s 
manuscript in the British Museum. 

I think the colony thus attempted may be called 
the first colony attempted in America by the English 
people. In 1863 the Government of the United 
States selected the same island for the first colony 
planted under its own formal protection and direc- 
tion. . The island of Roanoke, having been taken by 
our troops in Gen. Burnside’s expedition, offered itself 
as a convenient and sequestered spot for colonizing 
refugee negroes. The establishment there is under 
the charge of Rev. Horace James, lately of Worces- 
ter. The maps of the island seem to show, that the 
principal settlement, made first by the rebel troops - 
and afterwards by our own, is to the southward of 
Lane’s Fort. I have sent to Roanoke Island our - 
fourth volume, and full copies of the other records of 
the early colonization; and hope that some of the 
intelligent officers stationed there may find time to 
send us the results of any researches which shall 
throw light on the history of either of the three un- 
successful colonies. : 

The second paper. in our fourth volume is an 
anonymous journal of the first voyage made by the 
English up James River, under the conduct of Capt. 
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Newport. This paper also I edited; much harassed, 
I will confess, by its geography. The discoverers 
sailed from Jamestown on the 2]1st of May, 1607. 
On the 21st of May, 1864, I found myself, for the 
first time, sailing up the James River, in very differ- 
ent company, and on very different business; but very 
glad, if I could, to use my voyage in correcting my 
errors in the early geography. ‘The difference in 
style which has been made since 1607 did not appear 
in any difference in climate or foliage. The river 
was as lovely as they describe it; the temperature 
as agreeable, and the shores as lovely as they were 
then, or more so. If Smith’s map may be believed, 
there were almost as many tokens of habitation on 
the shores of the river between Jamestown and the 
Appomattox in 1607 as struck the eye of the modern 
traveller, even before the outbreak of the war. Such 
plantations as there are, are concealed behind growth 
of woods; and it must be remembered that this part 
of Virginia has been declining. Gen. Butler’s army, 
when I visited it, was encamped in pine-forests 
twenty or thirty years old, where the furrows of old 
corn-fields were still apparent. 

I am disposed to make a more definite statement 
of the stopping-places of the exploring party, in place 
of the very vague conjectures in my printed notes. 
The difficulty has been in the: name Wynauk, their 
landing-place the first night. I now believe that this 
applies to a considerable region of country on both 
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sides the river.* Smith’s map gives the name Wea- 
nock to a point held all this summer by Gen. Butler, 
opposite City Point and the junction of the Appomattox 
and the Upper James. I attempted in my notes to 
make that the first landing-place. But I am satisfied 
now, that that point does not satisfy the conditions. 
The narrative becomes intelligible, and the distances 
given are sufficiently accurate, if we suppose the first 
night to have been spent a little below Wilson's 
Wharf, on the north side of the river, —the second 
encampment, at the place which he calls Turkey 
Isle, to be the present Turkey Island, just below the 
Turkey Point of our maps; and the second night to 


* The narrative of Newport’s voyage in our fourth volume thus speaks of 
Wynauk : — 

May 21. ‘“ We were up the river thirteen myle [from James Town] at a low 
meadow point, which I call Wynauk. 

May 26, at one of King Pamaunche’s houses, five miles below Queen Apuma- 
tec’s Bower. “This place I call Pamaunche’s Palace, howbeit, by Nanvarans his 
words, the King of Wynauk is possessor hereof. . . . Having left this King in kind- 
ness and friendship, we crossed over the water to a sharp point, which is part of 
Wynauk on Salisbury side [the south side]. This I call Careless Point [after 
this]. This night he came to Point Wynauk [this was on their return]. 

June 8. ‘ Wynauk,” by which the King of Wynauk is meant, is spoken of 
among their “ contracted enemies.” 2 

These references alone seem enough to show that Wynauk was the name of one 
of the “kingdoms ”’ which extended on both sides of the river. The name, Point 
Wynauk, having been given to the point where Newport’s party first landed, 
remained unchanged. If Weanock be the same name as Wynauk, we may suppose 
that Smith, in his map, affixes it to some favorite seat of the “ King,” and does not 
attempt to designate the whole of his dominion, the boundaries of which, indeed, it 
is evident were doubtful. 

These suggestions, which I derived from a review of the Newport narrative on 
the spot, are entirely confirmed by our associate, Mr. Deane, who is much better 
informed in this geography thanI am. He writes me, “ Smith, in his early narra- 
tive (1608), speaks of this place,‘ Weanock,’ as being twenty miles from Jamestown. 
Now the Appomattox is much more. I agree with you that Newport’s ‘Wynauk’ 
was nearer Jamestown; and this view is confirmed by ‘Fry and Jefferson’s 
Map’ of about 1750. In this, ‘Weynock’ is placed opposite the mouth of a 
creek called ‘Flower de Hundred,’ about twenty miles from Jamestown,” 
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have been spent near our Deep Bottom. This is the 
point which he calls Poore Cottage ;* and, I dare say, 
many of the 10th Corps will confirm that name. His 
next encampment, Arahatec’s Joy, is laid down on 
Smith’s map, and, I believe, correctly. It is near 
Cox’s Ferry, the point held, till lately, by the left of 
Gen. Foster’s forces. 

At the time I visited the army, Gen. Butler held 
the tract between the Appomattox and James Rivers, 
and had fortified strong lines from the Point of 
Rocks on the Appomattox north-westerly to the James 
River. We have a military hospital at the Point 
of Rocks. Dr. A. A. Woodhull, an accomplished 
surgeon in the general staff, writes me since my 
return : — 

‘¢ Some of the ‘Pamunkies’ yet survive, impressed into the 
rebel service, battling still against the stranger. 

** On that beautiful Point of Rocks, jutting into the Appomattox, 
stands a magnificent oak, or rather two coalesced, which an imagi- 
native doctor (for we have a hospital there now) has published as 
the veritable one under which Pocahontas saved the life of Capt. 
Smith, whom she afterward married. I beg you to note the poet- 
ical justice of the just-quoted fiction. Everybody thinks ‘ Smith’ 


should have been the name by which Pocahontas’s grandchildren 
ought to have been known in the land.” 


I need hardly say here, that our associate, Mr. 
Deane, has well nigh destroyed the romance by which 
Pocahontas had been saving Smith’s life, for two 


* So our copy from the original manuscript reads; but Percy in “ Purchas,” or 
the printer, reads Port Cottage. - 
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centuries and a half before Mr. Deane’s edition of 
Wingfield, and his note on the Pocahontas narrative. 
I quote the passage as an illustration of the passion 
for idealizing romances. There are two claimants in 
Virginia for the honors of the spot where Pocahontas 
flung herself round the prisoner’s neck. Both of 
these are on the York River, and are familiar to our 
soldiers who passed up that river in Gen. McClellan’s 
campaign. One is Shelly; and the other, Powhatan’s 
Chimney. Both are forty or fifty miles from the 
Point of Rocks. Smith says himself, that the place, 
which he calls Werowocomoco, was twenty-five miles 
below the fall of the river, which we call West 
Point. . 

The part of Smith’s story which is not a romance 
is the statement that he went up the river of the 
“ Chickahamanias” to trade for corn. Our soldiers on 
the same river scarcely remembered, I think, the 
braggart soldier who first made its shores ring with 
the echoes of English weapons. ‘A fugitive slave,” 
says Dr. Palfrey with point, “was the founder of 
Virginia.” In the most critical period of her infant for- 
tunes, he went up the river of the “ Chickahamanias” 
to trade for corn. Leaving his pinnace, I think, near 
the present steamboat landing, he forced a canoe as 
much farther as he could, till he had to cut the trees 
which fell across the river. He then left his canoe, 
and, with an Indian guide, pushed through “the 


marshes of the river’s head” till he was beset with 
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savages. Retreating, he slipped into “an _ oasie 
creek ;” and there, half-dead with cold, threw down 
his arms, and was taken prisoner. 

If we may rely on Smith’s distances, this was in 
the neighborhood of Gen. Sumner’s bridges across 
the stream. ‘These marshes, and “ this oasie creek,” 
—which Smith’s adventures have made for centuries 
historical, are the oozy swamps of the Chickahominy. 


Boston, Oct. 21, 1864. 
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REMARKS OF CHARLES DEANE. 


Mr. Deanz, referring to the preceding paper read by Mr. 
Har, spoke as follows: — 


Mr. Prestpenr, — There are some other places on 
the James River and its branches, rendered sacred 
by the events of the last few years, which, for a long 
period before, had an historical and a romantic in- 
terest associated with them. You may remember 
seeing in the newspapers, a few months since, that 
General Butler was employing some of his men in 
cutting off a neck of land on the James, called ‘‘ Dutch 


” 


Gap.” ‘This place is about twelve miles from Rich- 
mond, and, at present, marks the extent of our unob- 
structed advance on the river. Here the stream turns 
in a southerly direction, and sweeps around some five 
or six miles; returning again to within about five 
hundred feet of the point of departure. The penin- 
sula formed by this bend in the river, sometimes 
called Farrar’s Island, a little below the old Indian 
town, “ Arrohateck,” * was the site of an early Virginia 


* It was at Arrohateck, on the 28d of May, 1607, that Captain Newport and his 
party first met the Indian Prince, who lived at Powhatan, to which place they fol- 
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city.* A year or two after Captain John Smith had 
left the Colony, one of his successors in office, Sir 


lowed or accompanied him, and who, they then supposed, was “the greate Kyng 
Powatah”’ himself. (See Newport’s Discoveries in Virginia, in Archeol. Amer. iv. 
41, edited by our associate, the Rev. Edward E. Hale.) In this,- however, they 
were mistaken. A few months later, when Smith, who was one of Newport's 
party up the river, was a prisoner with the Indians, he was carried to Werowo- 
comoco, where, for the first time, he saw the Emperor Powhatan. In the contem- 
porary narrative of his companions, in speaking of Smith’s captivity, they say, 
““ His relation of the plenty he had seen, especially at Werowocomoco, where inhab- 
ited Powhatan (that till that time was unknown), so revived again their dead 
spirits,” &c. (Smith’s Virginia, Oxford, 1612, part ii., p.14). Wingfield, also, under 
date of June 25, after Newport had sailed for England, says, “An Indian came to 
us from the great Poughwaton, with the word of peace. . . . This Powaton dwell- 
eth ten miles from us, upon the river Pamaonche, which lyeth North from us. The 
Powhatan in the former journal mentioned . .. is a Wyroaunce, and under this 
great Powatan, which before we knew not” (Archeol. Amer. iv. 77,78). Referring to 
Smith’s imprisonment, Wingfield says, that, after he had been taken round from one 
chief to another, he was at last brought “to the great Powhatan, of whom before 
we had no knowledge ;’’ that is, none of them had before seen him. (Ibid, 92). 

Some modern historians of Virginia have likewise fallen into this error. Burk 
(i. 98, Petersburg, 1804) says, ‘‘ Captain Newport, with Smith and twenty men, 
explored the river as high as the falls. In this expedition, they visited Powhatan, 
the principal chief or emperor of the country.’”? And Campbell, in his work, pub- 
lished as late as 1860 (pp. 41, 42), says, “In six days they reached a town called 
Powhatan, one of the seats of the great chief of that name, whom they found there.” 
This error has arisen from an expression in the narrative usually followed, viz. Smith’s 
Virginia, &c., Oxford, 1612, part ii. p. 4; or the Generall Historie, p. 42: —“ Of this 
place the prince is called Powhatan, and his people Powhatans.’’ It is not im- 
probable that the chief who dwelt here at this time, though not the Emperor Pow- 
hatan, was called Powhatan, and possibly from the name of his place of residence. 
Indeed, Strachey, writing of this period, says, ‘‘ Upon Powhatan, or the king’s 
river, are seated as followeth. 1. Parahunt, one of Powhatan’s sons, whom we 
therefore call Tanxpowatan, which is as much as to say Little Powhatan, and is a 
Weroance of the country, which hath his own name, called Powhatan,” &c. (His- 
torie of Travaile in Virginia, p. 56). 

The following, written, as Captain Smith says, “ with his own hand,” gives 
further information concerning the Emperor and his possessions. “ Their chief 
ruler is called Powhatan, and taketh his name of the principal place of dwelling, 
called Powhatan. But his proper name is Wahunsonacock. Some countries he hath 
which have been his ancestors, and came unto him by inheritance, as the country 
called Powhatan, Arrahateck, Appamatuke, Pamavnke, Youghtanud, and Mattapanient. 
All the rest of his territories expressed in the map, they report have been his sey- 
eral conquests. In all his ancient inheritances, he hath houses built after their 
manner, like arbors, some thirty, some forty yards long, and at every house 


* A History of the Colony and Ancient Dominion of Virginia, by Charles 
Campbell. Philadelphia, 1860, pp. 104, 105; Old Churches, Ministers, and Families 
of Virginia, by Bishop Meade: Philadelphia, 1857; i. 123, 124. 
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Thomas Dale, who came over as “ High-Martial” of 
the Colony, formed a plan of building a city in Vir- 
ginia. He surveyed the Nansemond and the James 
Rivers, as far as to the falls on the latter, and finally 
pitched upon this neck of land; and, after being 
relieved from the office of governor by the arrival of 
Gates in August, 1611, he took with him three hundred 
and fifty men, many of them Germans, and, in the early 
part of the next month, went up the river, and began _ 
his work. He enclosed the place with a palisade, 
built three streets of well-framed houses, erected a 
handsome church, and laid the foundation of a more 
stately one of brick, besides building store-houses, 
watch-houses, &c.; and he named the city Henrico, 
“in honor of the noble prince Henrie,” the Prince of 
Wales.* This was the second city in Virginia, though 
a few feeble settlements elsewhere had already been 
made, since the building of Jamestown in 1607. 
Included within the limits of Henrico, a short dis- 





provision for his entertainment according to the time. At Werocomoco, he was 
seated upon the north side of the river Pamavnke, some fourteen miles from James- 
town, where, for the most part, he was resident; but he took so little pleasure in our 
near neighborhood, that were able to visit him against his will, in six or seven hours, 
that he retired himself to a place in the deserts, at the top of the river Chickaha- 
mania, between Youghtanund and Powhatan. His habitation there is called Ora- 
packs, where he ordinarily now resideth.” In another place, speaking of the 
Pamaunke country, Smith says, ‘ About twenty-five miles lower, on the north 
side of this river, is Werawocomoco, where their great king inhabited when Captain 

Smith was delivered him prisoner” (Smith’s Virginia, Oxford, 1612, pp. 6, 34, 35, 
and Generall Historie, conclusion of p. 39). 


* A True Discourse of the Present Estate of Virginia, &c., written by Ralph 
Hamor, the younger, late Secretary of the Colony: London, 1615, pp. 29, 30. — Hen- 
rico is an abbreviation of Henricopolis. It was sometimes called Henricus. 
Henrico, in 1634, became the name of one of the counties of Virginia, and now 
includes Richmond. 
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tance down the river, at a place subsequently called 
Varina, was the residence of John Rolfe and his 
beautiful Indian bride, Pocahontas, the site of whose 
house is still pointed out to the visitor.* Henrico 
City was also the seat of the projected Indian Col- 
lege, for which funds were largely collected in Eng- 
land, and some attempts were here made to instruct 
children of both sexes; but the terrible massacre of 
1622 damped the ardor of its friends, and shook the 
faith of those who had believed. it practicable to 
educate the savage race.t Henrico then received its 
death wound, and the place has long been desolate. 
Some vestiges of the city are still visible; but the 
ruins were plainly to be distinguished in the time of 
Stith, who lived not far from the neck, at Varina, on a 
fertile tract of land, which produced ‘‘ tobacco nearly 
resembling the Spanish Varinas,” from which it re- 
’ ceived its name ;{ and here Stith dates the Preface to 
his History of Virginia in 1747. <A spectator, standing 
on the spot where the city of Henrico once stood, may 
see almost at one view what appear to be four beau- 
tiful rivers, though in reality there is but one. The 
name, ‘‘ Dutch Gap,” is said- to be given to this 
neck of land because of the marks of the commence- 
ment ofa channel there by some of the early Dutch 
settlers. A narrow canal appears to have been cut 


* Meade, i. 125. 
t Campbell, pp. 117, 159; Meade, i. 44-87, 134, 196. 
{ Campbell, 1, 105; Meade, i. 136, 137. 


about half-way across the neck, and then abandoned.* 
It may be left to General Butler to complete a work 
which has been agitated in the councils of Virginia 
more than once. 

Passing down the river, and briefly noticing Curls’s 
Neck, Turkey Island,t and Bremo, the residences, 
many years since, of members of the famous Randolph 
Family,{ just in sight of the ever memorable Malvern 
Hill, we soon come to another spot of some note at 
the present time. I mean Bermuda Hundred, near 
which General Butler’s troops have been for some 
time quartered. It is about five miles, by land, from 
Henrico, near the junction of the Appomattox with 
the James River. This place was also settled by 
Sir Thomas Dale. The Appomattox Indians had 
shown evidence of unfriendliness to the English ; 
and, in the latter part of this year (1611), he cap- 


* Meade, i. 123. 

t “Turkey Island” is a point of land at the lower end of Curls’s Neck, the 
home of Bacon, the rebel of 1676, and is near the dividing line between Henrico 
and Charles-City Counties. It is said that there was once a small island at the 
mouth of Bremo Creek, which gave the name to this point of land, and that it was 
washed away in a great freshet, in 1771. Smith’s map has also been referred to as 
furnishing evidence of an island there in his time; but there is nothing on his map 
that can be relied upon as indicating such an island at that place. An island some- 
where in the river early received that name (see Va. Hist. Reg. iv. 103; and Newport’s 
Discoveries in Virginia, in Archeeol. Amer, iv. p. 41, nole 6; p. 42). 

t “The first of the name who settled in Virginia, William Randolph, be- 
came possessed of the large estate on James River, called Turkey Island, bordering 
on Charles City, to which he added numerous other estates, on which he settled his 
sons, building excellent houses for all of them. He married Miss Mary Isham . . . 
of Bermuda Hundred, on the opposite side of the river. They had seven sons and 
two daughters:” William, of Turkey Island; Thomas, of Tuckahoe; Isham, of 
Dungeness; Richard, of Curls, who married a Miss Bolling, a descendant of Poca- 
hontas; Henry; Sir John, of Williamsburg; Edward, who married in England, and 
one of whose daughters became the mother of William Stith, the historian. Seve- 
ral of these sons were men of distinction in Virginia (Meade, i. 188-140). 
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tured their town, and established a plantation there, 
which he called New Bermuda. It is now called 
Bermuda Hundred, and is the port of Richmond for 
ships of heavy burthen. Sir Thomas also laid out a 
number of plantations in the neighborhood, which © 
he called Hundreds, — Digges Hundred, Rochdale 
Hundred, &c.* Our troops now occupy almost the 
entire space between Bermuda Hundred (the landing- 
place) and Farrar’s Island. 

The Rey. Alexander Whittaker, who came over 
with Dale, was at one time the minister of both New 
Bermuda and Henrico. At New Bermuda lived Ralph 
Hamor, the Secretary of the Colony, and the author 
of the rare little tract from which we derive the 
most of what is known concerning the baptism and 
marriage of Pocahontas, and which contains that 
interesting and remarkable letter of John Rolfe to 
Sir Thomas Dale, giving the reasons “moving him” 
to make her his wife. 

Sir Thomas Dale had been a soldier in the Low 
Countries; and he brought over with him a code of 
laws for the Colony, ‘divine, moral, and martial,” 
as they were styled, which were inhuman in their 
character.t They were sent over by Sir Thomas 
Smith, the Treasurer of the Company, and, it is 
said, without their sanction. Many of the laws, 





* Hamor, p. 31. 

t They were printed at London in 1612. “For the Colony of Virginea Britan- 
nia. Lawes Diuine, Morall and Martiall,’ &c., and reprinted in Force’s Tracts, 
vol. iii. 
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like the code of the early Athenian lawgiver, were 
“written in blood.” The character of many of the 
first settlers of Virginia was such as required a severe 
rule; but it was perhaps fortunate on the whole that 
a man of such discretion as Sir Thomas Dale pos- 
sessed, was sent over to administer this sanguinary 
code.* 

Again chosen Governor, Sir Thomas, in 1614, 
removed from Henrico to Jamestown, and, two years 
after, returned to England, accompanied by Rolfe and 
his wife, ‘‘ the Lady Rebecca,” from which visit she 
never returned.t 


* Campbell, i. 105; Meade, i. 185,187. Even the church, says Hawkes, was 
placed under martial law. A new and better state of things was inaugurated on the 
arrival of Gov. Yeardley, in 1619, who then superseded the arbitrary Argall, and 
those cruel laws were abrogated. The first assembly of Burgesses met this yyear 
in July, at Jamestown (see 2 N. Y. Hist. Coll. vol. iii. part i. pp. 831-358). 

+ She died at Gravesend as she was preparing to embark for Virginia. In a 
book of historical and confidential letters, published in London in 1849, entitled, 
“The Court and Times of James the First,’ &c., are references to her. In a letter 
of John Chamberlain, Esq., “London, June 22d, 1616,” to Sir Dudley Carleton, 
then at the Hague, the writer says, ‘‘ Sir Thomas Dale is arrived from Virginia, and 
brought with him some ten or twelve old and young of that country, among whom 
is Pocahuntas, daughter of Powatan, a king or cacique of that country, married to 
one Rolfe, an Englishman. I hear not of any other riches, or matter of worth, but 
only some quantity of sassafras, tobacco, pitch, tar, and clapboard, things of no 
great value, unless there were plenty, and nearer hand. All I can hear of it is, 
that the country is good to live in, if it were stored with people, and might in time 
be commodious; but there is no present profit expected. But you may understand 
more by himself when he comes into those parts, which he pretends to do within a 
month or little more” (vol. i. 415). Dale had arrived at Plymouth on the 12th, ten 
days before this letter was written. Again, under date Jan. 18, 1616 [1617], this 
same writer says, “ The Virginia woman Pocahuntas, with her father counsellor, 
have been with the King, and graciously used; and both she and her assistant well 
placed at-the masque. She is on her return, though sore against her will, if the 
wind would come about to send them away” (vol. i. 888). Again: under date 
“ March 29, 1617,” “ The Virginia woman, whose picture I sent you, died this last 
week, at Gravesend, as she was returning homeward.”’ In the next paragraph, by 
a singular coincidence, the writer says, “ Sir Walter Raleigh took his leaye yester- 
night of Mr. Secretary, and goes this morning towards Dover, where he hopes to 
find his ship, though his followers are yet in the river, and make no great liyste 
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Passing down the river, and keeping our eye on 
the map, we soon come, on the north side, to another 
place, which will ever be memorable in the history of 
Virginia, and indeed in the history of this country. I 
refer to the spot where General McClellan, after with- 
drawing his long lines from the swamps of the Chicka- 
hominy, and fighting those terrible seven days’ battles, 
finally brought the remnant of his noble army in 
safety under the protection of our gun-boats. ‘ Har- 
rison’s Landing,” or the place occupied by our troops at 
that time, embraces the spot, called Berkeley, where 
one of the Presidents of the United States was 
born; and earlier, indeed, soon after the first settle- 
ment of the country, there lived here one Master 
George Thorpe, a kinsman of Sir Thomas Dale, “a 
pious, worthy, and religious gentleman,” who had 
been “of the king’s bed-chamber.” So much interest 
had he felt in the education and conversion of the 
Indians, that he left his home and came over here to 
be chief manager of the college designed for their 
benefit. On that fatal 22d of March, 1622, when 
three hundred and forty-seven persons, — one-twelfth. 


after him. He makes away with all the speed he can, for fear of a countermand, 
by reason of some message brought by the Lord Roos,”’ &c. (vol. ii. 3). The career 
of Raleigh was soon to close. Nothing would appease his enemies but his blood. 
He had but recently been liberated from an imprisonment of thirteen years in the 
Tower, just in time to see in London (as he might have done) that brilliant repre- 
sentative of a race, whose country he had expended so large a part of his life and 
fortune in fruitless attempts to colonize. Toreturn to Pocahontas: the Parish Reg- 
ister of burials at Gravesend has the following entry, ‘1616. March 21,— Rebecca 
Wrothe, Wyffe of Thomas Wrothe gent. A Virginia Lady borne was buried in 
the Chauncell’’ (Va. Hist. Reg. for 1849, ii. 149). There is an error here in the 
Christian name of her husband, to say nothing of the odd way in which the sur- 
name is spelled. 
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of all the colonists, — including six members of the 
council, were cut off by the savages, he and ten others 
were slain at Berkeley.* 

The lines of McClellan’s army at the same time 
also included, as appears by the military map here 
upon the table, a part of the famous old plantation 
of Westover, celebrated, if for nothing else, for 
having been the residence of Colonel William Byrd, 
one of the most accomplished men of Virginia in the 
early time. He was born to one of the amplest for- 
tunes in the country, was sent to England to be 
educated, and there formed an intimate acquaintance 
with many eminent literary and public men. “He 
was called to the bar in the Middle Temple, studied 
for some time in the Low Countries, visited the Court 
of France, and was chosen a Fellow of the Royal 
Society.” He returned to this country as Receiver- 
General. of his Majesty's Revenues in Virginia, and 
resided at Westover, in a princely mansion, which was 
standing within a few years, a monument of his taste 
and elegant expenditure. Colonel Byrd was distin- 
guished for great public spirit, as well as for literary 
accomplishments of a high order. He had one of the 
best private libraries in that part of the country, which 
Stith says was freely thrown open to his use when he 
was writing his History of Virginia. A catalogue of his 
books is said to be in the Franklin Library at Philadel- 
phia.t “The Westover manuscripts,” published within 


* Stith, p. 211. ! 
+ Campbell, pp. 435, 436; Va. Hist. Reg. iv. 87-90; Westover MSS. &c., Editor’s 
Preface. 
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a few years from his papers, will well repay a perusal.* 
Colonel Byrd is entitled to our gratitude for having 
secured, while in England, the two volumes (tran- 
scripts) of the Virginia Company's Records, which 
also Stith acknowledges to have been of great service 
to him in his historical labors; and which, after pass- 
ing through the families of the Randolphs, Blands, 
and Leighs, have at last found their way, I believe, to 
the Library of Congress at Washington. Colonel 
Byrd, among his large domains, inherited an extensive 
tract of land on which Richmond is now situated. It 
had belonged to that celebrated Bacon, whose name is 
associated with the famous episode in the history of 
Virginia, known as ‘“ Bacon’s Rebellion.” After his 
death and the reduction of the rebellion, his lands 
were confiscated, and came into the possession of the 


father of Colonel Byrd.t In 1735, Colonel Byrd and a 





* “The Westover Manuscripts; containing the History of the Dividing Line 
betwixt Virginia and North Carolina,” &c. By William Byrd, of Westover: 
Petersburg, 1841. 

+ The father of Colonel Byrd was Captain William Byrd, who came over about 
the year 1674. He is said to have been instrumental in bringing to justice the 

‘rebels of Bacon’s Rebellion. His name also occurs in the incipient steps relative 
to the College of William and Mary. He lived at Belvidere, opposite the falls, —a 
place said to have been rightly named. He was father to the first Colonel Byrd, of 
whom we have spokén above, who died 26 August, 1744, aged 70. A son of the 
latter, also Colonel William, the last of the name who owned Westover, was com- 
mander of a regiment under Washington in 1758 (Campbell, 421, 500; Meade, 
j. 818; Westover Papers, Preface iv.). Lieutenant Anburey, an officer in the British 
service, taken prisoner with Burgoyne, after spending some time at Cambridge 

- and its neighborhood, was sent with the captured force to Virginia, where he spent 

two years; during which he enjoyed the hospitality of some of its citizens. The 
troops were quartered at Charlottesville and its vicinity. The officers were paroled, 
and allowed to go wherever they pleased, within a circuit of one hundred miles. 

Anburey visited the principal towns, Richmond, Petersburg, &c., and appears to: 

have been a frequent guest of Colonel Randolph of Tuckahoe. He describes 
southern life and manners at that period with great spirit. In a letter dated “ Jones’s 
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few of his friends laid out, on a plan, the city of Rich- 
mond, where, for a good many years, Shoccoe Ware- 
house had already been established ; and also the town 
of Petersburg,* — both being at the head of navigation 
on the James and Appomattox Rivers,—two cities of 
especial interest to us at this moment; and, in 1737, 
he advertised lots in Richmond for sale. ‘This town 
was not incorporated till 1742.+ 

Continuing our journey down the river, and passing 
many places of great interest, — the point of Weynock 
on the north, and Sir George Yeardley’s plantation, 
called Flower de Hundred, near the present Fort 
Powhatan, on the south, and also Jamestown itself, 


Plantation, near Charlottesville, April 10, 1779,” he says, “ The first night after our 
leaving Richmond, I slept at an elegant villa, called Belvidera, which formerly 
belonged to a Colonel Bird, who distinguished himself greatly in the last war, in 
that sad disaster of General Braddock’s. He possessed a most affluent fortune, and 
was proprietor of all the lands round the falls for many miles, as well as the great- 
est part of the lands round the town of Richmond. His great abilities and personal 
accomplishments were universally esteemed; but, being infatuated with play, his 
affairs, at his death, were in a deranged state. The widow whom he left with eight 
children, has, by prudent management, preserved out of the wreck of his princely 
fortune, a beautiful house, at a place called Westover, upon James River, some 
personal property, a few plantations, and a number of slaves. The grounds around 
the house at Westover are laid out in a most beautiful manner, and with great taste, 
and from the river appear delightful’ (Travels through the Interior Parts of Amer- 
ica, by an Officer: London, 1789, ii. 369, 370). : vale 

* Petersburg is on the south side of the Appomattox, about twelve miles from 
its confluence with the James. Nearly opposite to Petersburg is a kind of suburb 
called Pocahontas. . John Randolph, sen., the father of John of Roanoke, had a seat 
near there, which he called Matoax (one of the names of Pocahontas); and he died 
there in 1775. His widow, whose. maiden name was Frances Bland, married, 
secondly, St. George Tucker, who then came to live there. It has sometimes been 
supposed.that John of Roanoke was born there, but he was probably born at Caw- 
son’s. He, however, spent the years of his boyhood at Matoax (see The Bland 
Papers, ii. 9,119). John Randolph, as is well known, took great pride in his descent 
from the daughter of Powhatan. It is in this wise. His father, John R., sen., 
married a daughter of Richard R., of Curls, whose wife was Jane Bolling, daugh- 
ter of John Bolling, who was son of Robert Bolling, whose wife was Jane Rolfe, | 
daughter of Thomas Rolfe, who was the son of Pocahontas. 

t Campbell, pp. 420, 421, 422. 
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now deserted and desolate, — we come to the noted 
city of Williamsburg, lying about three miles from the 
river; the place where the Rebel army first made its 
stand and where the first battle was fought after the 
evacuation of Yorktown in the spring of 1862. This 
city, for so many years the capital of the State, the 
residence of some of the noted men of Virginia, — 
the place where Patrick Henry, in the midst of that 
magnificent debate on the Stamp Act resolutions in 
the capitol, exclaimed, “‘in a voice of thunder, and 
with the look of a god,” “ Cesar had his Brutus,” &c., 
— the site of the oldest seat of learning in the United 
States (except Harvard College), where originated 
the literary society of the Phi Beta Kappa, from 
which the, affiliated society at Harvard derived its 
charter, — was known in its early history as “ Middle 
Plantation,” it being half-way between the James and 
York Rivers.* This place was for a time the head- 


* This place is early referred to as Dr. John Pott’s Plantation, described, in 
1633, as a tract of land lying between Queen’s Creek, emptying into Charles River, 
—as the Pamaunke River, now York, was then called, — and Archer’s Hope-Creek, 
emptying into James River. It was subsequently called Middle Plantation. The 
charter of the College was obtained in 1692. The Rev. Mr. Blair was sent over to 
solicit it of their majesties; and Seymour, the English attorney-general, having 
received commands to draw up the charter, which was to be accompanied by a 
grant of money, remonstrated against such liberality, contending that it was a use- 
less expenditure; that the money was more needed at home, and that there was not 
the slightest occasion for a college in Virginia. Mr. Blair replied that the purpose 
was to educate young men for the ministry, and begged the attorney to reflect that . 
the people of Virginia had souls to be saved as well as the people of England. 
* Souls!”? exclaimed Seymour, “damn your souls! make tobacco’? (Campbell, 
pp- 187, 188; The Works of Franklin, x. iii). 

Governor Nicholson, who sueceeded Andros in 1698, removed the seat of gov- 
ernment from Jamestown, which now contained but three or four houses suitable 
for habitation, to Middle Plantation, which now received the name of Williamsburg. 
He designed to make it a large town, and laid out the streets in the form of a W and 
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quarters of Bacon, the rebel of 1676; and*here one of 
his comrades was executed. William Drummond had 
recently been Governor of North Carolina. He had 
joined himself to Bacon ; and, in the waning fortunes 
of the rebellion, he escaped, but was captured and 
brought in. The Governor, Sir William Berkeley, 
being on board ship in Queen’s Creek, immediately 
came on shore, and approaching the prisoner, with a 
low bow, said, “ Mr. Drummond, you are very wel- 
come: I am more glad to see you than any man in 
Virginia. Mr. Drummond, you shall be hanged 
in half an hour.” * 

Passing rapidly onward, and merely glancing at 
many places of note, — Camp Butler, the point of 
Newport’s News + (which divides the James River 


M, in honor of William and Mary; but these ambitious plans were not fully carried 
out (Campbell, p. 358). 

The first newspaper in the colony —‘ The Virginia Gazette’? — was published 
at Williamsburg. It was first issued in August, 1736, by William Parks, who here 
printed Stith’s History of Virginia in 1747. Sir William Berkeley, in 1671, in his Re- 
port to the Commissioners of Foreign Plantations, thanked God that there were no 
free schools nor printing in Virginia; but there must have been materials for printing 
here soon after, if the statement is true, that John Buckner, in 1682, was. called 
before Lord Culpepper and his Council, for printing the laws of 1680 without the 
Governor’s license, and he and his printer were put under bonds not to print 
any thing thereafter until his majesty’s pleasure should be known (Hening, ii. 511, 
618). The earliest extant evidence of printing done in this colony is the edition of 
“The Revised Laws,” published in 1733 (Campbell, p. 419). 

* The Beginning, Progress, and Conclusion of Bacon’s Rebellion, &c., p. 23; 
An Account of Our late Trouble in Virginia, p. 9. Both papers are in vol. i. of 
Force’s Tracts. 

+ Smith (Generall Historie, p. 150) calls this place “ Newports-newes.’”’ Beverley 
(History of Virginia, London, 1722, p. 87) says that Captain Newport arrived in 
November, 1621, “ with fifty men imported at his own charge, besides passengers, 
and made a plantation on Newport’s News, naming it after himself.” Tlie author- 
ities in Smith say, that “ Master Gookin came at this time out of Ireland, with fifty 
men of his own, and thirty passengers,’ &c., and planted himself at this place, and 
do not mention Newport’s arrival at this time. An antiquarian friend tells me, that 
he was passing this place some thirty years ago, on a steamer, and the old pilot told 
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from Hampton Roads) and Hampton,* the old Ke- 
coughtan of Smith, on the one side, and the Nanse- 





him they called it Newport’s ‘‘ Noose,’’ and pointed to the cove at the northwest of 
the point of land as the “ noose’’; and suggests that the name is a misprint in Smith. 
But the name as given by Smith, whose authority is probably the Company’s 
Records, is found in the early tracts. It is “‘Newports News” in the “ New 
Albion,” printed in 1648; and the writer had every opportunity of knowing how it 
was then called. Beverley, Stith, and Burk, the last quoting the Company’s 
Records, make no suggestions concerning the name, but merely write it as do 
others; and so it appears on Fry and Jefferson’s map, executed about 1750. 

Newport’s News, as I have stated, was early the residence of Captain Gookin, 
whose son Daniel subsequently came to Massachusetts, and is memorable as the his- 
torian of the Indians of New England. Captain Samuel Matthews, the Governor in 
1659, also resided here. It was at his plantation, some time during the years 1644— 
1647, that he gave “kind entertainment”’ to “‘ Beauchamp Plantagenet,’”’ or whoever 
may have been the person, that, under this imposing pseudonym, wrote the “ Descrip- 
tion of the Province of New Albion,” printed in 1648; a book which is the earliest 
known authority for the statement, that Argall, on his return from Nova Scotia, in 
1613, landed at Manhattan, and caused the Dutch governor there to submit “‘ to his 
majesty, and to the governor and government of Virginia,” which submission was 
“sent to Virginia and recorded” (see New Albion, p. 18; Brodhead’s New York, 
p- 754). Another writer, in 1648, describes Captain Matthews as “an old planter of 
above thirty years’ standing,... hath forty negro servants, brings them up to 
trades in his house.’’ In connection with the subject of negro slavery in this col- 
ony, I will add, that letters from Virginia at this time relate, that ‘there are in Vir- 
ginia about fifteen thousand English, and of negroes brought thither three hundred 
good servants’? (A Perfect Description of Virginia, &c., in Force, ii. 2, 14, 15). In 
a letter written from Virginia by John Rolfe (Generall Historie, pp. 126, 127), we 
learn, that, about the last of August, 1619 (not 1620, as is usually stated), there came 
a “ Dutch man-of-war”’ into Virginia, “that sold us twenty negars.” This is the 
first notice we have of negroes in that colony. In 1670, the whole population of 
Virginia was forty thousand, of whom only two thousand were negro slaves, six 
thousand being white servants. But few slaves were imported. The average annual 
importation of servants was about fifteen hundred, but they were chiefly English, with 
a few Scotch and Irish. In 1715, Virginia was second in population only to Massa- 
chusetts (then by far the largest of the eleven Anglo-American colonies). She had 
seventy-two thousand whites, and twenty-three thousand negroes. In 1756, with a 
white population of a hundred and seventy-three thousand, she had a black popu- 
lation of a hundred and twenty thousand (Campbell, pp. 144, 206, 272, 383, 494). 

* Hampton is the capital of Elizabeth-City County. It early experienced the 
effects of this war. The quaint old church here was occupied as a guard-house by 
Federal troops in the summer of 1861; and, when the place was evacuated by them, 
it was burnt by order of the rebel General Magruder. A few minutes after midnight, 
on the 7th of August, the torch was applied; and the greater part of its five hundred 

_ houses were soon in flames. The town was laid in ashes, and deserted. 

After Point Comfort, Kecoughton was one of the. earliest places visited on the 
river; being only two and a half miles from the former place. The savages here from 
the first received the English kindly; and the place was always a favorite resort. 
This was probably the earliest place fortified near the mouth of the river. The 


mond and Elizabeth Rivers, on the other, — all places 
of great interest, both historically and in view of 
recent events,— we come to Old Point Comfort, — 
the Point Comfort of Smith’s map. We read in the 
contemporary narratives of the first-comers, that, 
after escaping destruction by the tempest at sea, and 
finding their little fleet in the entrance of the Chesa- 
peake, between the two capes, which they named, — 
Cape Charles, on the right hand, and Cape Henry, 
on the left,—they landed on Cape Henry, opened their 
box containing the orders for their government, and 
then commenced seeking a place for a settlement. 
Crossing over in their shallop to a point of land near 
the mouth of the James River, then called the ‘* Pow- 
hatan,” and sounding as they approached‘ the shore, 
they say they found good depth of water, which put 
them “in good comfort”; and they named the place 
** Cape Comfort,’* or “ Point Comfort,” as it stands on 
Smith’s map. This place was subsequently fortified by 
the colony. It has certainly been a Point Comfort to 
the North during this present Rebellion. ‘The posses- 
sion of Fortress Monroe has secured to us that portion 





Lord Delaware, the Governor in 1610, “‘ built two new forts (the one called Fort 
Henry, and the other Fort Charles, in honor of our most noble Prince and his bro- 
ther) upon a pleasant hill, and near a little rivulet, which we call South-hampton 
River” (A True Declaration of Virginia, 1610, pp. 51,52). ‘* Here it was intended,” 
says Stith, “that those who came from England, should be quartered at their first 
landing, that the wearisomeness and nausea of the sea might be refreshed in this 
pleasant situation and wholesome air” (p 120). 

* Percy’s “ Observations,” &c. in Purchas, iv. 1627; Smith's Virginia, 1612, 
part ii. pp. 8, 9. : 
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of Virginia which commands the entrance of all her 
principal rivers. 

In the interesting paper just read to us by Mr. Hale, 
he has called our attention to another spot not far from 
this neighborhood ; not upon the James River, but 
upon the adjoining river, the York, the ‘“‘ Pamaynke” 
of Smith ; a spot not inferior in interest to Jamestown 
itself. I mean the place which was the principal and 
favorite residence of the Emperor Powhatan during the 
first few years of the settlement of Virginia, called 
by Smith, who also indicates it on his map, ‘* Wero- 
wocomoco.” Itis on the north side of ‘York River, in 
Gloucester County, only a few miles distant from the 
historic field of Yorktown, on the other side the river, 
now memorable for its two sieges. Smith, in his ear- 
liest tract on Virginia, says, “The bay where he 
dwelleth hath in it three creeks, and a mile and a 
half from the channel.” Mr. Campbell, in his recent 
History of Virginia, locates the place ‘* at Powhatan’s 
Chimney,” on the east side of Timber-neck Bay, 
where stands the old stone chimney, which Bishop 
Meade, who made a pilgrimage to see it, thinks is the 
veritable one built for the old chief by the colonists. 
It was to Werowocomoco that Captain Smith, after 
having been taken prisoner in December, 1607, on 
the Chickahominy, and been shown round from chief 
to chief, even to the upper waters of the Potomac, was 
finally brought; and here he for the first time saw 


~) 


or 


the Emperor Powhatan.* It was here,-too, as Smith 
alleges in one of his later works, that occurred the 
romantic incident of his rescue from the cruel clubs 
of the savages, by the young girl Pocahontas. It was 
here that the necessities of the Colony were often 
relieved by supplies of corn; and here also the 
mock ceremony of crowning the old chief was per- 
formed by Newport.t After a few years, Powhatan 
removed from this place, choosing another spot, 
further up the river, for his principal place of resi- 
dence. 

Reference has been made to Smith’s Map of Vir- 
ginia; and, before concluding these remarks, I would 
like to say a word respecting it. When we consider 
the circumstances under which the sketch for this map 
was made, we may well regard it as a remarkable 
production. Smith was about three months on his 
topographical survey; at least, of that part of Chesa- 
peake Bay which lies north of the James River. He 
was chiefly employed, for the first year of his residence 
in the Colony, in exploring the James and its tribu- 
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* Campbell, pp. 18, 49, 62, 63, 67, 159, 130; Compare Meade, i. 336, 350; Wing- 
field’s Discourse, &c., in Archzeol. Amer. vol. iv. p. 78, notes, 8, 9. 

+ “Here, two centuries and a half ago, dwelt the famous old Powhatan, tall, 
erect, stern, apparently beardless, his hair a little frosted with gray. Here he 
beheld with barbarous satisfaction, the scalps of his enemies recently massacred, 
suspended on a line between two trees, and waving in the breeze. Here he listened 
to recitals of hunting and blood; and, in the red glare of the council-fire, planned 
schemes of perfidy and revenge. Here he sate and smoked, sometimes observing 

*Pocahontas at play, sometimes watching the fleet canoe coming in from the 
Pamaunke. Werowocomoco was a befitting seat of the great chief, overlooking 
the bay with its bold, picturesque, wood-crowned banks; and in view of the wide 
majestic flood of the river, impurpled by transient cloud-shadows, or tinged with 
the rosy splendor of a summer sunset” (Campbell, p. 68, 69). 
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taries, with occasional visits to the Indian settlements 
on the Pamaunke, for the purpose of replenishing 
the stores of food at Jamestown. In the early 
part of June, 1608, however, he started, with four- 
teen men, in a barge of two tons, on a voyage of 
exploration. ‘The party went down the river, shot 
across to the Eastern Shore, fell in with the isles 
called ‘“‘ Smith’s Isles,” and bending their way along to 
the north, inside the Bay, examined every river, inlet, 
island, and point of land, till they reached “ Limbo 
Iles ;” when they crossed over to the western shore, 
and still proceeded northward. After having been 
absent about fourteen days, some of the company, by 
exposure and hard labor, had become much exhausted, 
and consequently somewhat discouraged. ‘Three or 
four of the men had fallen sick; and it was decided 
that the whole party should now return to James- 
town. On the 16th of June, they came in sight of 
the beautiful river Potomac, which they described as 
nine miles broad. They knew not the name of this 
noble stream; and, as the sick men had now recoy- 
ered, the party resolved to explore it. _They went up : 
thirty miles, to near the spot of the future birthplace 
of Washington,* before seeing any inhabitants. Soon 
afterward, they came near falling into an ambuscade 
of two or three hundred savages, but, by the discreet 
and gallant conduct of Smith, escaped injury. After 
returning again to the Bay, they were astonished at 








* Campbell, p. 57. 
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the great abundance of fish which they saw swimming 
around them, and which, for want of nets, they at- 
tempted to catch with a frying-pan: but the early 
narrators of the expedition say, that they found it a 
very bad instrument to catch fish with. They never 
had seen a greater abundance of fish; but they were 
“not to be caught with frying-pans.” And here the 
following incident is recorded. Happening to run 
their boat aground, near the mouth of the Rappahan- 
nock, then called “ Tappahannock,” and espying 
many fish lurking among the weeds on the sand, 
Captain Smith and his men amused themselves ‘“ by 
nailing the fish to the ground” with their swords, 
by which means they caught in an hour more than 
they could eat ina day. But the Captain, happening 
to spear a strange fish, ‘“‘ being much of the fashion 
of a thornback,”—a “ stingray,”’* as it is called in 
the margin, — ‘“ with a long tail like a riding-rod, 
where, on the middest, is a most poisonous sting, of 
two or three inches long, bearded like a saw on each 
side,”+ in taking it from his sword, was severely 
wounded in his wrist, which caused such a great 
swelling in his arm and shoulder, as they “ all with 
much sorrow concluded his funeral,” and, according 
to his own direction, ‘‘ prepared his grave in an isle 
hard by.” By the help, however, of a precious oil, 








* The “Sting Ray’ is sometimes called the “saw-tailed skate.” The Ray 
family is quite numerous, and embraces the thornback, the skate, the torpedo, or 
electric ray, &c. 

+ Compare Smith’s Virginia, 1612, part ii. p. 34, with his Generall Historie, 
p- 59. 
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which Dr. Russell, one of the party, fortunately had 
about him, the Captain’s pain was so far assuaged, 
that he was able at night to take sweet revenge on 
the offending fish by eating it for his supper. The 
island where the grave was dug was named “ Stingray 
Isle,” which may be seen on Smith’s map. On later 
maps the island is not seen; but we find in its place 
“Stingray Point.” If the place ever was an island, 
the alluvium from the river has joined it to the main 
land. The party now thought best to proceed directly 
to Jamestown, where they arrived on the 21st of July, 
having been gone seven weeks. 

Three days afterward, Smith again set forward “ to 
finish the discovery,” with twelve men, —“ gentlemen” 
and “soldiers.” After being detained two or three days 
at Kecoughtan by contrary winds, the party embarked 
again; and, anchoring the first night at “ Stingray 
Isle,” prepared to make further discoveries at the 
head of the Bay. They encountered savage tribes of 
Indians, who dwelt on the more northerly rivers, and 
generally they were received with every indication of 
welcome. On exploring the rivers, the voyagers gave 
names to prominent places; and, at the extreme limits 
of discovery, crosses were cut in the bark of trees, or 
were otherwise exhibited. Returning, the party went 
up the Rappahannock River, where, with few excep- 
tions, they received kind treatment from the natives 
there inhabiting. During this part of the voyage, one 
of their number died, and was buried on the banks of 
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this picturesque river, with a volley of shot. Smith 
has perpetuated the name and the place of his burial 
on his map by ‘“ Fetherstone’s Bay.” This river 
was explored to the falls, where a hostile encounter 
took place with some Indians. ‘This was near the 
place where Fredericksburg now stands. Smith 
never dreamed of the terrible battles which would be 
fought near that spot, — not between the English and 
the savages whom he so often encountered, — but 
between two hostile sections of a country, with the 
settlement of each of which his name is so intimately 
connected. 

After exploring the Payankatank River, the voyagers 
returned to Point Comfort, having encountered a severe 
thunder-storm in Gosnold’s Bay. Smith then visited 
the Elizabeth and Nansemond Rivers, on the former 
of which Norfolk is situated, had some skirmishing 
with the Indians dwelling there, procured as much 
corn as he could carry away, and arrived at James- 
town on the 9th of September; having been absent 
on this last expedition a little over six weeks.* 

The draft of his map indicating these and other 
discoveries made in Virginia, Smith sent home before 
the close of this year, with a letter to the Company, 
in which he says: ‘I have sent you this Map of 
the Bay and Rivers, with an annexed Relation 


* For these two voyages of exploration, see Smith’s Tract of 1612, part ii. pp. 
28-40, with which compare his Generall Historie, pp. 64, 65. The account of the 
visit to the “Chisapeaks & Nandsamunds”’ at this time, is not contained in 
the tract of 1612. It first appears in the Generall Historie. 
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of the Countries and Nations that inhabit them, as 
you may see at large.” The ‘‘ annexed Relation ” is 
doubtless that portion of the tract published at Ox- 
ford in 1612, entitled ““ Map of Virginia,” &c., which 
is embraced in the first thirty-nine pages; at the con- 
clusion of which, as published subsequently in his 
‘“‘Generall Historie,” is the following: ‘ John Smith 
writ this with his own hand.” The Map was first 
published in this Oxford tract. It was subsequently 
issued in the ‘‘ Generall Historie,” which was first pub- 
lished in 1624, and it is sometimes found inserted in 
the fourth volume of Purchas’s Pilgrims, between the 
pp- 1690 and 1691. Smith’s Map was the basis of all 
the maps of Virginia for more than one hundred 
years. It was copied in good facsimile for De Bry’s 
German large voyages, in 1627 and 1628; also for 
Gottfried’s “ Newe Welt,” &c., 1631. It was early 
copied for two English editions of Hondy’s Mercator, 
with fanciful additions, and is found, at a later date, 
in Ogilby’s huge folio on America. The first complete 
map of Virginia was made by Joshua Fry, Professor of 
Mathematics in William and Mary College, in connec- 
tion with Peter Jefferson, a land-surveyor, the father 
of Thomas Jefferson. It was made about the year 
1750, and was soon after included in Jefferys’s work 
on North America. It was copied by Stockdale for 
Jefferson's “ Notes on Virginia,” 1787. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN ANTIQUA- 
RIAN SOCIETY, 


AT A SPECIAL MEETING HELD AT WORCESTER, JAN. 17, 1865. 


The members having been notified of the death of their former 
President, Hon. Edward Everett, assembled in their Hall at two 
o’clock, P. M. Hon. Stephen Salisbury, the President, occupied 
the chair. On account of the illness of Hon. Levi Lincoln, whose 
relations with Mr. Everett had been many and important, the 
meeting was adjourned to Governor Lincoln’s residence. After call- 


ing the Society to order the President spoke as follows : — 


BRETHREN OF THE AMERICAN ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY : — 


While the voices of our people express their sorrow 
and deep concern that one of our most exalted citizens, 
who swayed the opinions and destiny of our country from 
a sphere above the distractions of political life and the 
envious assaults with which public office is infested, I 
have invited you to assemble here, not to forget your 
duties and interests as citizens, but to remember that this 
little company of students of history and antiquarian lore 
have lost their honored Ex-President, Edward Everett, 
the associate who had the greatest present ability to pro- 
mote the objects of your association. The eloquence 
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that honored the obsequies of the Nestor of your Society, 
the Hon. Josiah Quincy, still reéchoes in your printed 
proceedings, meeting a cordial reception wherever learn- 
ing, virtue, and a laborious, conscientious, and beneficent 
life are held in honor. He stood among us in the majesty 
and gathered wisdom of 94 years, and his wise counsels 
faltered on his lips when he heard the summons for which 
he waited and hastened away. And now a second time 
the solemn warning of Providence has addressed this Soci- 
ety, and from the clear sky in which no threatening cloud 
was apparent, another distinguished leader of this frater- 
nity has been struck down. ‘The last act of his life was 
to plant sweet Christian charity among the sufferings and 
crimes of wicked and treacherous rebellion, and this effort 
is a possible cause of his sudden, and, as we in our igno- 
rance and impatience are prone to say, his untimely de- 
parture. Let us rather repeat the familiar words of the 
old Roman, that “he was not more happy in the glory of 
his life than in the occasion of his death.” But I will 
not detain you with my own unsatisfactory words from 
the utterance of thoughts more worthy of your own feel- 
ings and of the occasion. In my desire to forward the 
deliberations of the hour, I will venture to offer the fol- 
lowing resolutions : — 

The American Antiquarian Society, being convened to 
take notice of the sudden death of their honored Ex-Presi- 
dent, Edward Everett, LL. D., who was for nine years 
Secretary for foreign Correspondence, and afterwards for 
twelve years the President, it was thereupon 

Resolved, That we deeply sympathize in the universal 
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grief of our country, that a patriot has been taken away 
in the fullest strength and glory of his beneficent service, 
and his mantle is not seen to fall on any successor. 

Resolved, That with our lamentations for a great public 
loss, we will gratefully consider the noble works which 
he has recently performed in the defence of our govern- 
ment and our national privileges; in the vindication of 
the right and the safety of free institutions, and in the 
thrice repeated lessons of charity and Christian forgive- 
ness, enforced by his own unequalled and _ persuasive 
example. 

Resolved, That we will embalm with the odor of our 
exalted praise the memory of an orator who always car- 
ried his admiring listeners to higher and happier planes 
of thought; a scholar of incessant and unwearied labor, 
who brought up his deep-sought treasures with a fitness 
and polish that adapted them to the handling and uses of 
-common life, and a man who exercised his great powers 
for useful ends with a kind and cautious prudence and 
constant regard for Christian purity. 

Resolved, That it is our privilege to offer a chaplet of 
honor and fraternal grief at the tomb of our Ex-President, 
who gave to this Society the advantage of the highest 
official relations for twenty-one years, and has since been 
a fellow-worker by his constant contributions, and espe- 
cially by his frequent and successful pursuit of the objects 
for which this association was formed. 

Resolved, That we offer to the children of our respected 
associate our sincere condolence, and commend them to 
the highest Source of consolation. 
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Resolved, That as a Society, we will express our respect 
by attending the funeral of Mr. Everett on Thursday the 
19th instant. 

Resolved, That the President of this Society is requested 
to transmit a copy of the above resolutions to the family 
of our deceased associate. 


The resolutions having been seconded by Rev. Seth Sweetser, 
D.D., the chair was addressed by Dr. Sweetser, Rev. Dr. Alonzo 
Hill, Hon. Isaac Davis, Hon. Ira M. Barton, Hon. Levi Lincoln, 
and Hon. Henry Chapin; after which the resolutions were unani- 


mously adopted. 


Rey. Dr. Sweetser spoke in substance as follows : — 


Mr. Presipent: It seems hardly fitting that I should 
occupy a moment of the time of this meeting. My rela- 
tions with the distinguished ex-president of this Society 
were not such as to justify it. It has not been my privi- 
lege to come within the circle of his friendship, or to 
be associated with him, as others here present have been, 
in public services. It would be presumptuous in me to 
speak of a personal acquaintance with Mr. Everett. And 
yet, sir, in common with the multitude of his friends, I 
have felt an admiration for his character and attainments. 

Since the intelligence of his sudden death reached and 
saddened us, my thoughts have been carried back to the 
period of my first knowledge of him. At the time of 
my entering college he occupied the chair of Greek Liter- 
ature in Harvard University, and I well remember the 
enthusiasm which he kindled, and the admiration with 
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which he inspired those who listened to him, and how his 
lecture-room was thronged; and I remember also what 
deep regret was felt by the whole college at his with- 
drawal from the Professorship, which took place soon 
after. 

We were young and not fitted to appreciate the capacity 
of such a mind, or to measure the fulness and richness 
of his classical culture, or the beauty and art with which 
he displayed the intellectual and literary treasures of 
that land of beauty and art which, to this day, has never 
found a rival. 

It was the universal feeling that the department and 
the college itself had lost the service of one who, by his 
varied attainments and scholarship, was eminently fitted 
to elevate the tone of classical learning, and inspire an 
interest in the literature of Greece. The regret was 
general, and I cannot refrain from saying, that with me 
it has never ceased. But, sir, though removed to the stir 
and agitating scenes of public life, his eminent abilities 
were not lost. I will not speak of his services in the 
important positions which he has occupied in the State 
and the Nation. There are other gentlemen here who 
are better able to do that thanI am. I will speak only 
of his scholarship. 

He was always a scholar. He was a student in the 
fullest sense of the word. He never failed in his allegi- 
ance to scholarship. Under all circumstances he exhib- 
ited the same purity and richness, the same grace and 
elegance. Everything he did was done in the spirit and 
tone of a true scholarship. Whether he addressed the 
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senate or the popular assembly, or spoke in associations 
of literary and scientific men, or in the courts of law, 
there was the same completeness and accuracy. What- 
ever was possible to diligence and assiduous culture he 
attaimed. Whatever could be accumulated by persistent 


research he acquired. 


We have not been in the habit of looking upon Mr. 
Everett as possessing that boldness and force which push 
out beyond the ordinary range of thought; we have not 
classed him with the minds which extend the boundaries 
of human knowledge. He was not of that adventurous 
wing which shoots up above the flight and sight of other 
men. But if he had not these qualities he had what is 
perhaps more worthy of honor and admiration. He had 
the power of acquiring and accumulating, the faculty 
of retaining, arranging, and using, whatever could be 
gathered up by unwearied and diversified study. He was 
everything that labor and severe training, and the unfal- 
tering pursuit of his object could make him. 


Some years since Mr. Everett was invited, as geuntle- 
men in his position frequently are, to address the Massa- 
chusetts Bible Society at an anniversary meeting in Boston. 
I heard him on that occasion. He spoke from the plat- 
form as other gentlemen did, connecting his remarks with 
those of previous speakers, giving the usual appearance 
of extemporaneousness to his address. 

A friend asked him for his notes, and his manuscript 
was, I apprehend, an index to all his performances. It 
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was carefully written and elaborated ; words were selected 
with great skill and discrimination ; some were erased and 
others inserted in their stead; and this exactness in the 
choice of language, in some instances, was carried to the 
fourth and fifth erasure. This was one of the sources of 
his success. He never trusted to the uncertainty of hasty 
unpremeditated utterances. He finished and perfected 
with accuracy and the most studious art. He spared no 
toil or pains in preparation. He always knew his subject, 
his audience, and the occasion. It was in this way that 
he was so successful as a public speaker. The rich stores 
of his classical reading and the treasures of literature and 
science were at his disposal. His wide cultivation, and 
the perfection of his exercise in speech, enabled him to 
express in the most persuasive and eloquent form the 
instructions he imparted. 

Now that he is no more with us, as we recall his 
genius, his acquisitions, his diligence, we look back upon 
him as furnishing to us and coming generations an unsur- 
passed model in the art of eloquence. 

This Society, as an association of scholars, the univer- 
sity which nurtured him, all lovers of good learning, the 
whole republic of letters, the Commonwealth which gave 
him birth, and which he so nobly served, and the whole 
country, owe to him a debt of honor and of gratitude. 

He has been suddenly taken from us. It is not for us 
to question the propriety of the time of his departure ; 
but for this we have occasion to be thankful, that he was 
not taken until he had rendered a service to his country 
in its great perils which endears him to the heart of every 
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true lover of the Union, and which will prove the freshest 
and most enduring brightness in the chaplet of his future 


renown. 


tev. Dr. Hill said : — 


Mr. Presipenr: Since the death of Mr. Adams in the 
rotunda of our Capitol, in Washington, seventeen years 
ago, no event has produced so profound a sensation as 
the sudden demise of the revered ex-president of this 
Society. When Mr. Webster died he had lingered; and 
his death was not unexpected nor unprepared for. But 
Mr. Everett passed in a moment from the midst of the 
activities of life, while his mind was teeming with mighty 
projects of usefulness, while his last noble speech in 
behalf of forgiveness and charity and the pacification of 
the country, was still throbbing on the telegraph wirés 
and thrilling the heart of a continent. 

I did not know him intimately,— perhaps few did. 
But my memory goes far back in his personal history; I 
have followed him with admiration and been held captive 
by the power of his soft persuasion, with thousands of 
others, to the last. I have heard him in the pulpit; and 
his youthful figure, cut with classical elegance and set 
forth with the high polish of art, as he stood in the desk 
of the college chapel, is still before me; and whole pas- 
sages of his sermons on those occasions, fascinating with 
their splendid rhetoric and pronounced with inimitable 
grace of utterance, are still fresh in my recollection. [ 
was among the privileged few who heard his brilliant 
course. of lectures on Greek Literature on his return from 
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Athens, whose delivery marked for us a new era in our 
mental history. I have listened to most, and have read 
all of his more elaborate orations, delivered at different 
periods, on almost every variety of subjects, and have 
always come away from the hearing or the reading his 
debtor. I have been present for several years at the 
meetings of literary and benevolent associations of which 
he was a member, and have noticed his fidelity, the 
readiness with which he consecrated his great powers to 
their welfare, and the intelligence and earnest devotion 
with which he attended to the little details connected 
with their prosperity. I wish to say afew words here 
as a grateful tribute to his memory. 

Many years ago, when he was a very young man, he 
was addressing an assembly of Boston merchants whom 
he had invited to meet him at Faneuil Hall, and whom he 
was endeavoring to persuade to purchase for the use of 
Warvard College, a work of art, the Panorama of Athens, 
I think it was, which had just arrived from Greece. He 
was showing the value of art ina young community like 
our own, and in the course of his argument put the 
question into the mouth of his hearers, ‘‘ What is it good 
for?” I shall never forget the force of manner and expres- 
sion which he threw into his reply, put also into the form 
of a question, ‘‘ What is anything good for except as it 
refines and ennobles and brings out the divine in man?” 
Here we have the key-note which guided, the undertone 
which sounded through his whole subsequent life. In all 
his speeches, written and unwritten, in all the works that 
he did through a period of fifty years, how have they 
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conspired for the uplifting and refining of our nature. 
Point to the word, if you can, employed to disguise the 
truth, or suggest the thought which one might no 
breathe into the ears of saintly purity. Put your finger, 
you cannot, upon the passage set round with the spears 
and darts of detraction, serving to arouse a base passion 
and to make us less humane. How many will you find, 
all scattered through his living example and published 
works, which are a noble appeal to our higher sentiments, 
and make us love with a deeper sensibility whatever is 
beautiful in nature and refined in life. Karly moulded by 
the models of Grecian art and culture, familiar with the 
best thoughts and noblest sentiments of all ages, sparing 
no labor to perfect what he undertook to say and do, he 
poured forth his honeyed accents, lifted up, electrified, and 
melted us by the gorgeous imagery and beautiful dra- 
pery with which he clothed his thought — but touched us 
the more deeply because of this undertone of high Chris- 
tian sentiment which breathed, and this coloring of Chris- 
tian faith and hope which glowed, through his best 
productions. 

How broad, how varied, were his accomplishments. 
He seems to have studied every subject, and gone to its 
depths. Read his lectures before the Mechanics’, the Mer- 
cantile, and Library Associations, his addresses before 
Agricultural Societies, and his debates in Congress. He 
goes into the details of science, the theory of trade, the 
methods of raising crops, and the ways of public policy, 
as if each profession had been his especial pursuit and he 
had devoted himself to nothing else. He shows a sur- 
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prising familiarity with every department of knowledge, 
and speaks of its practical working as if he had been 
engaged in the occupation all his life. But he does more 
than this. He goes into the soul of the thing, and shows 
how the mechanic and the merchant, the farmer and legis- 
lator, may transform their callings into liberal pursuits and 
make them tributary to the individual growth and the 
moral and spiritual elevation of the community. 

So also in the refined integrity of his life, his sympathy 
with the fine arts, and the devotion of his rich accomplish- 
ments to the ornament of the Republic, we see the same 
great aim throughout. He was the friend of Canova, 
and the intimate of some of the most gifted of the modern 
poets. He was practised in modern languages so that he 
could talk with the ambassadors at the court of St. James, 
each in his own tongue. He had carefully studied in the 
galleries of art, and in the associations in London com- 
manded, it is said, high respect for the accuracy of his 
judgment and taste, and was an authority there among the 
lovers of painting and sculpture. But here he was true too 
to the early expressed purpose of his life. He was no 
hermit. He did not keep his high gifts for his own uses 
and enjoyment ; but spread them abroad, as a sweet fra- 
grance, for all who would receive them. No man. was 
summoned so often as he, to speak to his fellow-citizens 
— to interpret the meaning of great historical events and 
mould them to the time; and no man cvuld do more to 
make them memorable by the vividness of his imagina- 
tion and the affluence of his speech. Though he spoke 
so often, to hear Mr. Everett was an era in one’s life. 
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Pictures were drawn upon the tablets of the heart, never 
to be erased; for with him eloquence was a divine 
endowment, and must be used only to refine, elevate, and 
perfect the soul of man. 

For, as I have already intimated, I do not believe he 
ever forgot his accountability for his great gifts, or relaxed 
in his reverence for all that is Christian in belief and 
spiritual in life and hope. He seemed to me to lean more 
than most great men for personal guidance and support 
on the influence of his traditionary faith. Early attracted 
by the fascination and fervid friendship of young Buck- 
minster, whose successor he was, at the unripe age of 
nineteen, over the most influential congregation in Boston, 
he never forgot his first love, nor wavered in his attach- 
ment to Christian institutions and the means of Christian 
culture; but through a varied experience at home and 
abroad, under circumstances of great temptation, remained 
true to his early convictions — showing by the consistency 
and integrity of his daily walk the depth of those convic- 
tions. When I have preached in the church in which he 
worshipped, he was always there, forenoon and afternoon 
— devout, reverential, and bending his active and affluent 
mind to a part in the services. He did not, 1 thought, oc- 
cupy his pew merely for example’s sake ; but sat lowly, as 
needing help like the rest of us— composed in prayer, 
and when the lesson of the day was read — true also to 
his scholarly habits, following it in the Greek Testament, 
which he kept by his side. This may seem a small mat- 
ter, but it meansmuch. For when I remember how often 
great scholars, surrounded by their rich libraries, attract- 
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ed by the fascination of letters, and borne on the tide of 
popularity and abundant success, sufficient of themselves, 
have been allured away from the highest objects of inter- 
est, I can honor the illustrious man, who remained stead- 
fast to the offices of the Church, and confessed his 
need of ministrations which have been the guide and 
solace of those who possessed no book but one ; — minis- 
trations which have done so much for the good order, 
moral and spiritual strength of New England, and made 
her what she is. Mr. Everett was never seduced by his 
classical studies nor the philosophies of the day from the 
deeper philosophy of Jesus of Nazareth, but by the 
greatness of the contrast could all the more appreciate 
the unrivalled beauty and grandeur of his simplest utter- 
ances; and so when the cry of woe came up from the 
bosom of those who had just now been our enemies, and 
a plea must be made for forgiveness and charity, he found 
no fitting language in heathen poet or orator — but 
repeated with a pathos and power which moved the vast 
assembly who heard, the words in which the great apostle 
has embodied the very soul of his Master, “If thine 
enemy hunger feed him. If he thirst give him drink.” 
For the last time he spoke in the name and spirit of 
Christ, and never had he spoken so persuasively. 

But he has gone. In the silence of the night, before 
the Sabbath dawned, the great soul, that never tired 
before, went to its rest. And you have done well, Mr. 
President, in your admirable remarks, to quote in their 
English dress the fitting words of Tacitus, with whom he 
was so familiar —* Felix non vite tantum claritate sed 
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etiam opportunitate mortis.” He is gone, the finished 
scholar, the consummate orator, the consistent Christian ; 
and he should sleep to-day, as Prescott, dying, expressed a 
wish to do in his, in that magnificent lbrary — which has 
been the scene of his vigils, his labors, and his successes. 
To-day, lying in his sacred repose, he should be surround- 
ed by the noble array of scholars, artists, and poets, who, 
having inspired him in life, might look down upon him 
from the alcoves and walls of that library, in the stillness 
of death. To-morrow, friends will tenderly bear him to 
Mount Auburn, where his masters and early companions 
have gone before, and where living scholars and a grate- 
ful people will go to mourn over and catch inspiration 


from the foremost man that has been among us. 
Hon. Isaac Davis spoke thus : — 


Mr. Presipent: The sad and solemn dispensation of 
Divine Providence, which has so suddenly removed from 
earth to his eternal home one of the brightest ornaments 
of our race, touches the sensibilities and awakens the 
sympathies of scholars and statesmen, poets and orators, 

_patriots and freemen,— of all who read or speak the 
English tongue. 

Scarcely has the tomb closed over the remains of one of 
the most gifted sons of Massachusetts, who was a member 
of this Society, when it again opens to receive a ripe 
scholar, a distinguished orator, a devoted patriot and 
Christian gentleman, who was for many years its Presi- 
dent. 
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Few men of our country — very few — will fill so large 
a space in the history of the nineteenth century as Edward 
Everett. At the early age of seventeen he was graduated 
at Harvard University with its highest honors; and first 
turning his attention to theology, became pastor of one 
of the largest churches in Boston. The Professorship of 
Greek Literature having been tendered to him by his 
Alma Mater, with the privilege of visiting Europe to 
qualify himself more fully for the office, he resigned his 
pastorate at the age of twenty and repaired to the Uni- 
versity of Gdttingen, where for two years he assiduously 
pursued the studies connected with the duties of the new 
office. He afterwards visited Greece and other parts of 
Europe ; and returning to America at the age of twenty- 
five entered upon the labors of his professorship. He 
soon became editor of the North American Review, 
which under his care attained to its highest reputation 
and widest circulation ; while his lectures on Greek lit- 
erature and art gave him great distinction as a profound 
and finished scholar. In 1824, before the Phi Beta 
Kappa Society of the University, he commenced that 
series of public addresses on various subjects which have 
given him such an exalted fame as an orator. He was 
elected to Congress by the unsolicited votes of the citi- 
zens of Middlesex in the same year; and for ten years 
was a working member, prominent among the distin- 
guished men, of that body. He retired from Congress, 
and for four successive years was elected Governor of 
Massachusetts. In 1841, he was appointed Minister to 


the Court of St. James, where he remained four years. 
3 
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While in England his accomplishments became known to 
statesmen and scholars. ‘They were recognized by the 
Universities of Cambridge and Oxford; each conferring 
upon him the honorary degree of D.C. L., a distinction 
which, I believe, had been conferred by them on no other 
American citizen. In 1846, he was chosen President of 
Harvard University, and devoted himself to the discharge 
of the delicate and responsible duties of that office till his 
resignation in 1849. On the death of Mr. Webster he 
was appointed Secretary of State of the United States. 
On a change of Administration he took his seat in the 
Senate of the United States as successor to Hon. John 
Davis, who had succeeded him as President of this Soci- 
ety. In 1854, he was compelled by the state of his 
health to retire to private life. In his orations on the 
life and character of Washington subsequently delivered, 
he faithfully and eloquently warned the citizens of the 
Republic against secession or disunion and all their at- 
tendant consequences. 

These are some of the incidents in the life of this great 
man. Edward Everett is dead; but the influence of his 
genius and industry will live in all coming generations till 
the last succession of earth’s inhabitants. 


Judge Barton said : — 


I desire Mr. President, merely to allude to my early 
recollections of Mr. Everett, as illustrating the justness of 
the remarks of the Rev. Drs. Sweetser and Hill, as to his 
prominent characteristics as a scholar and aman. ‘Those 
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recollections are amongst my most cherished memories, 
running back to the year 1820, when I entered the Law 
School of Harvard University. 

Mr. Everett had then just returned from his foreign 
travels, and a residence at one of the German Universities, 
preparatory to entering upon his duties as Professor of 
Greek literature. He had previously ministered with 
great distinction in the Brattle Street Church, Boston; and 
I first saw him as the officiating clergyman in the College 
Chapel at Cambridge. It was said to be his first appear- 
ance there after his return home. And now, after a lapse 
of more than forty years, it may be of some interest to note, 
that the text from which he discoursed was the familiar 
and beautiful scripture, ‘‘ The lines have fallen unto us 
in pleasant places,” &c. ‘The discourse demonstrated, 
that while his taste had received the highest culture, 
his love for his country had not, as is sometimes the case, 
been impaired by absence from it. 

The lectures of Mr. Everett on Greek literature, and of 
Professor Ticknor on Spanish and French literature, were 
in progress; and by a wise regulation of the College, the 
members of the Law School, as resident graduates, were 
allowed to attend them. ‘They were of the purest models 
of English composition ; and those who failed to improve 
from such exemplars, must have been wanting either in 
taste or attention. 

Mr. Everett, though then a young man, but two or 
three years my senior, had already acquired a literary dis- 
tinction sufficient to satisfy the ordinary aspiration of 
scholars, as a reward for the literary labors of a whole 
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life. -Nevertheless, he continued to be a most diligent 
student. By a pleasant and noteworthy coincidence, he 
had for his study one of the spacious drawing rooms of 
the Craigie House, occupied by General Washington, 
while in Cambridge, as his Head-Quarters. Decorated 
with a large painting of the Colosseum at Rome, and 
other illustrations of ancient works of art. When he 
came from his study, Mr. Everett was always prepared 
for the occasion on which he was to appear, whether 
before the students or the public. He never trusted to 
the inspiration of the moment for his thoughts or words. 
And yet his performances never appeared finical nor con- 
strained. He had thus early acquired that most desirable 
literary accomplishment, ‘“ the art of concealing art.” 
We all know the great care and labor he bestowed on his 
public literary performances in after life, as graphically 
described by Dr. Sweetser. Yet his auditors would never 
suspect the fact ; but would take all he eloquently said as 
the instant promptings of his subject and the occasion. 

The studious and somewhat retired habits of Mr. 
Everett, and perhaps his superior position amongst his 
fellows, sometimes led to the remark that he was unsocial 
in his feelings. If by that was meant that he was cour- 
teous and dignified in his manners, and that he had little 
time or taste for mere commonplace conversation, such 
remark had the semblance of truth. But if anything 
more was meant, the assertion was the reverse of the. 
truth. 

At the period referred to, there was a club of junior 
officers of the College and resident graduates, for im- 
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many of whom came together as strangers from different 
parts of the country. Mr. Everett was the originator and 
inspiring genius of the Association. On one occasion he 
recited, with amusing effect, the humorous dialogue found 
in the schoolbooks of the day, between three travellers, 


on the color of the chameleon : — 


‘‘Oft has it been my lot to mark 
A proud, conceited, talking spark, 


Returning from his finished tour,’ &c. 


The circumstance of his own recent return from a four 
or five years’ tour, with his effective recital of the dia- 
logue, put the Association on very good terms with the 
speaker, and with each other. And Iam not aware that 
any one afterwards imputed to our distinguished associate 
any improper reserve or austerity of manners. 

With extraordinary natural talents, and such habits of 
study, added to a fine person and melodious voice, the 
friends of Mr. Everett might safely predict for him a 
successful and brilliant literary career. ‘They were not 
disappointed. He soon became the learned man of the 
country. ‘To say nothing of his public services, properly 
so called, by his connection and codperation with numer- 
ous religious, charitable, and literary institutions, at home 
and abroad, he conferred upon his country an honor, 
equalled only by the distinction he secured to himself. 

It was a wise choice when Mr. Everett was elected the 
presiding officer of this Society. For though not devoted 
to American antiquities as a specialty, he was distin- 
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guished for his antiquarian knowledge, as it related to 
both the old and the new world. And he brought to our 
aid, not merely his great reputation as a general scholar, 
but much learning appropriate to our peculiar department 
of literature. 

Mr. President, one reason for the success of Mr. 
Everett in performing the duties of life, should not be 
forgotten. It was his early education in Christian theol- 
ogy. Small’ and unprincipled men, for their own selfish 
purposes, sometimes attempted his disparagement, by 
reflecting upon his original profession as a clergyman. 
But with men of better minds, it was a ground for their 
respect and confidence. And while the best friends of 
Mr. Everett would not claim for him what is more than 
human, an entire immunity from errors of judgment, 
they may safely challenge the proof of an act of his life, 
in violation of the principles of Christian ethics, which 
he always and everywhere eloquently taught to others. 

The controlling influence of religious and Christian 
motives in the case of Mr. Everett, has been strikingly 
’ manifested in the last years of his life. What but such 
motives could induce the great labor of saving and dedi- 
cating to the memory of the father of his country, that 
most befitting monument, the acres he so much cherished 
in life at Mount Vernon? What but such motives could 
so deeply move his sympathies for his suffering country- 
men of East Tennessee? And what motives but those 
flowing from a Christian faith, strong enough to inspire 
the eloquent lips of a dying man, to plead for the suffer- 
ers of Savannah? Thus, cementing with a charity that 
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never faileth, the Union restored by our victorious arms‘ 
and illustrating the brave and beautiful sentiment uttered 
by Mr. Everett while yet a young man, that “ nothing is 
too great to be done which is founded on truth and 
justice, and which is pursued with the meek and gentle 


spirit of Christian love.” * 
Hon. Levi Lincoln spoke as follows : — 


Mr. Presipent: The startling announcement of the 
death of the Hon. Edward Everett has occasioned 
a shock to this community, from which those who have 
known him long and well have not yet been able to 
recover the calmness of entire self-possession. ‘To such 
as were his seniors in years, and have, at any time, been 
the companions of his social hours, or his associates in 
offices of public service, the event comes with impressive 
admonition of the limitation of all human powers, and the 
transitoriness of opportunities for earthly usefulness and 
distinction. But a few days since, I met him, as an 
associate in the presidential electoral college of Massa- 
chusetts, at that time strong at least in his usual health, 
earnest as ever in patriotic duty, confident in anticipation 
of triumph and glory to the struggling nation, and 
buoyant with the hope that he should himself live to 
rejoice in the restored Union of the states, and the uni- 
versal freedom, peace, and prosperity of the people. 
Never was he more genial in himself, or more interest- 
ing and instructive to others, than after the labors of 


* Speech at Washington in 1832, on the colonization and civilization of Africa. 
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the day, at the festive board which his own generous 
hospitality had spread. And now, the seal of the trans- 
mitted record of his official action, on that occasion, is not 
yet broken, at the seat of government, and he who was 
placed in honor at the head of the electoral body is no 
more of earth. So pass away the venerated and the 
loved from the scenes of their loftiest labors. 

The character of Gov. Everett is not to be portrayed 
with thoughtless haste, or judged by the superficial views 
which the mere remembrance of brilliant qualities may 
present. With the richest intellectual endowment, 
extraordinary mental cultivation, and great aptitude for 
communication, he united a persistent labor in acquisi- 
tion, a clearness of perception, a power of analysis and 
concentration, a profoundness of thought, and a consider- 
ate judgment, which constituted in his person, a com- 
bination of virtues and graces, rarely if ever excelled. 
His early life was that of a scholar and a thinker, his 
mature years were a continued harvest of the treasures of 
learning and wisdom, which time and study and experi- 
ence garnered up. It will be the grateful office of some 
gifted biographer to present the life of Gov. Everett in 
all its attractiveness of erudite knowledge, scientific 
accomplishment, and forensic capability, with a power 
of reasoning most persuasive, and an eloquence captivat- 
ing and irresistible. 

But it is of Gov. Everett in the relations to the offices 
of public employment and trust which he sustained and 
adorned, that it rather becomes me to speak. It has 
fallen to the lot of few men to fill so many and such 
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varied appointments of confidence and high responsibility. 
His whole life was almost an unbroken public service. 
The ministry to which he was first ordained, was but a 
school of moral and Christian instruction and edification 
to others. In the university, whether as Professor or 
President, he became the educator of the rising genera- 
tion in the principles and virtues which are alike the founda- 
tion and the supports of a republican form of government. 
in deliberative assemblies and the councils of state, his 
eminent capacity and peculiar versatility and adaptation of 
talent commended him to frequent demands for official 
service, and he filled successively with distinguished 
ability and conscientious fidelity, alike to his own great 
honor and the approval of the country, the offices of 
Representative in Congress, Governor of Massachusetts, 
Secretary of State of the United States, and United States 
Senator. As minister to England, he sustained the dignity 
and vindicated the rights of the nation, and happily 
maintained, with signal success, its interest and its honor 
intact, and unimpaired by the arts and designs of an 
adverse diplomacy. And yet more recently, in this last 
great struggle for very existence, into which our once 
united and prosperous country has been most wickedly 
and deplorably plunged by plotting treason and flagrant 
rebellion, who more loyally patriotic; who more effi- 
ciently active and influential in support of the Govern- 
ment and in defence of the Republic than Edward 
Everett? It may not be doubted that his words of 
wondrous eloquence will do much, where even the mis- 


siles of war would be unheeded, to disabuse prejudice 
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and disarm hostility in the rebel states. The Mount 
Vernon fund, and the contributions to the relief of the 
Tennessee refugees, emphatically and almost exclusively 
collections of his unsurpassed sympathy and generosity 
and the persistent influence of a noble heart, with his 
ast stirring utterances in aid of the beneficence of his 
fellow-citizens to the famishing people of repentant Sa- 
vannah, proclaim him foremost among the benefactors of 
his country and the age. 

I will not even attempt, Mr. President, to filhin the 
altogether too imperfect and hasty outline which I have 
sketched of the public services of this illustrious Ameri- 
can citizen. His long life has been a blessing to man- 
kind. The civilized world will deplore his death. His 


name and fame will be immortal. 
Hon. Henry Chapin made the following remarks : — 


Mr. Present: It is eminently appropriate that the 
members of this Society should pay their tribute of respect 
to their late distinguished associate, and former president. 
By his pure life, his ripe scholarship, his varied acquire 
ments, and his peculiar oratorical power, he reflected honor 
upon every association with which he was connected. In 
all these relations may be most appropriately applied to 
him the compliment once given to another, ‘* Nullum quod 
tetigit non ornavit.” 

In certain respects Edward Everett was a very remark- 
able man. His classic head and face, his elegant form, 
his singularly musical voice, his purity and strength of 
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diction and his unsurpassed eloquence of speech will not 
be soon forgotten by any who have had the privilege to 
observe them. I never enjoyed the pleasure of his per- 
sonal acquaintance. Indeed the idea of seeking it never 
occurred to me, but I looked upon his grace of action, 
and drank in his eloquent utterances, with unabated inter- 
est and constant admiration. On all occasions he was a 
gentleman, and at all times he bore himself with a quiet 
dignity, which was always fit and appropriate. A scholar; 
an orator, a patriot, and a Christian, he has filled a place in 
the country which no man now living can fill, and he will 
long be remembered by those who have listened to his 
words as one of the best models of scholarly eloquence 
and beautiful thoughts. 

An instance of the effect of one of his masterly appeals 
will never be forgotten by me. It was on the occasion of 
the reception of the representatives of the Sacs and 
Foxes at Faneuil Hall. The Hall was filled to its utmost 
capacity, and many of course were excluded from entering 
it. Upon the arrival of the red men, the audience seemed 
moved as by some invisible demon of tumult and confu- 
sion. It swayed frightfully in every direction. The offi- 
cers of the law seemed to exert themselves in vain, and 
every one who was in a position to observe the surging 
mass looked upon it with feelings of anxiety, if not of 
dismay. In the midst of the tumult, Gov. Everett arose 
upon the platform, and his clear sweet voice sounded 
through the Hall with a magical and resistless power. 
Said he, “ Gentlemen, suffer me to make an appeal to 
you.” The rest of his language I am unable to recall, 
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but in words firm, tender, and persuasive, he spoke of 
these untutored children of the forest, coming to the land 
of civilization and refinement, and he besought his fel- 
low citizens so to demean themselves, that those who had 
never enjoyed the blessings and privileges which we 
enjoy, should carry home with them an exalted idea of 
their beneficent and purifying influence. Before he had 
half completed his remarks, the tumult had subsided, and 
at the close of his appeal that mass of human beings stood 
as quiet and still as the marble statues by his side. 

I never before nor since beheld a more wonderful exhi- 
bition of the power of the human voice, and I remember 
no speech of his which to me was more eloquent or 
effective. 

At times the speeches and writings of Mr. Everett, beauti- 
ful, eloquent, and polished though they are, often failed to 
reach the hearts of his hearers. The fault, perhaps, was 
either in his temperament, or in his cautious views upon the 
topics of the day, which at times almost gave the impres- 
sion that he lacked depth of conviction. He was naturally 
timid and distrustful of change. He was the eloquent 
outgrowth of an age of compromise and expediency, and 
he presented all there was of that age to respect, in its 
most beautiful and attractive form. He revered the past, 
but distrusted the future. He believed in facts, but lacked 
faith in the power of ideas. He honored precedents, but 
doubted theories. He seemed at times almost to rever- 
ence expediency at the expense of absolute right. He 
was the eloquent expositor of the past, the beautiful delin- 
eator of the present, but he was not the bold prophet of 
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the future. Hence during the vigor of his life, impressed 
with an honest fear of evils to come, he seemed to throw 
his transcendent talents in the way of progress and reform, 
until he was almost crushed beneath their advancing tread, 
and the lovers of liberty and right had almost come to 
look upon him as an enemy to freedom and humanity. 
Blessed be God, the veil lifted at last from his vision. 
The first gun which was fired at Fort Sumter drove the 
warm blood to his heart; with true manliness and mag- 
nanimity he declared that he had been mistaken, and he 
girded himself for the conflict. No service during these 
years of war has been shunned, no duty has been neglect- 
ed by him. ‘Throwing both head and heart into the 
great struggle for free institutions, he has redeemed him- 
self in the minds and hearts of his contemporaries, he 
has demonstrated to the world his integrity and patriot- 
ism, and he has placed his name high on the scroll of the 
friends of the country, and the defenders of the rights of 
man. He died at the zenith of his true fame, his last 
days were his best, and the tears of a grateful people do 
justice to his memory and to his great and patriotic 
services. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 


SEMI-ANNUAL MEETING, APRIL 26, 1865, AT 103, A.M., AT THE HALL 
OF THE AMERICAN ACADEMY, IN BOSTON. 


Hon. SrepHen Saispury, President, in the chair. 

The Secretary, Hon. Epwarp MELLEN, being absent, 
detained by professional business, STEPHEN SaLisBurY, 
Jr., was chosen Secretary pro tempore. 

The Record of the last meeting was read. 

The Report of the Council, prepared by JosrrH 
Sarcent, M.D., was then read. The Reports of the 
Treasurer and of the Librarian having been adopted 
as a part of this Report, the Treasurer, NaTHaNIEL 
Pare, Esq., read his Report; and Samvuret F. Haven, 
Esq., the Librarian, read his Report. 

The Report was discussed, with much interest and 
commendation, by Hon. Emory Washburn, Rey. Dr. 
George E. Ellis, J. Wingate Thornton, Esq., and Hon. 
Ira M. Barton; and, on motion of Hon. Roserr C. 
Winturor, the Report was accepted, and referred to 
the Publishing Committee for publication. 

Hon. Levi Lixcoin, with a few heartfelt and im- 
pressive words, offered the following Resolutions, for 
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record, as the sentiments of the Society, in regard to 
the death of the President of the United States: — 


Resolved, That, in the death of Abraham Lincoln, the honored 
and beloved Chief Magistrate of this nation, by the hand of a mis- 
creant assassin, a deplorable calamity has been brought upon the 
Government and people of the United States, and personal grief to 
the heart of every loyal citizen in the land. 

Resolved, That, in the election of Abraham Lincoln to ‘the 
office of President of the United States, and in his administration 
of the Government, during a most threatening and perilous cri- 
sis of affairs, the country has found protection and safe guidance ; 
the people have been saved from anarchy, and the nation from 
disunion. Through his wisdom and patriotism and constancy and 
moral heroism, traitors have been awed, and Rebellion repressed ; 
our armies have triumphed; and peace, as we trust, is about to 
be restored to a bleeding and suffering land. 

Resolved, That the character of our late Chief Magistrate was 
distinguished by all the attributes of a great and good man. As 
a statesman, he comprehended the vast interests, and discerned 
the threatening dangers, of the nation; while his policy and his 
measures gave efficiency to the mandates of authority, and inspired 
patriotism, courage, and confidence in the people. His love of 
liberty was as intense as his devotion of service to country; and 
he labored to secure to the humblest citizen the rights enjoyed by 
the most favored. His life was made illustrious by exemplary 
purity and the manly virtues, and furnishes an instructive exam- 
ple, to all future time, of the inappreciable glory of private worth 
crowned with public honors. 

Resolved, That, in the terrible strife of civil warfare through 
which the nation is now passing, the wisdom of his counsels, the 
firmness of his resolves, the calm consistency and unfaltering 
energy of his action, all conspiring to the maintenance of consti- 
tutional government, and the preservation of the integrity of the 
nation, and blessed, of the good providence of God, to that end, 
will inscribe, in letters of light, on the record of history, the name 
of Abraham Lincoln, as the Conservator or THE Revusic ! 
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These resolutions were seconded by members; and 
President Sarissury then addressed the Society as fol- 
lows : — 

GENTLEMEN, — The incumbent duty of this Society, 
as patriots and devoted servants in one of the temples 
of history, to hold up to admiration and imitation the 
wisdom and virtues of a Chief Magistrate, whose 
beneficent life has been terminated by assassination, 
will be well performed. Your memorial of honor 
will be erected by your associate, who is no stranger 
to the high qualities of statesmanship and official 
fidelity, which he has so worthily praised. I will not 
attempt to add to the effect of this participation in 
the emotions which occupy the mind of every Ameri- 
can patriot. But I invite you to turn your thoughts, 
for the briefest moment, to the great lesson of the 
day, —the demonstration of the vitality and strength 
of democratic institutions. Foreign nations, and men 
of future ages, will contemplate with approbation and 
sympathy the expression of affectionate grief, which 
rose through the length and breadth of the continent, 
for the loss of the personal character and administra- 
- tive ability of Abraham Lincoln. But, in the distant 
view of space and time, the political condition of our 
country, under this fatal attack on the representative 
of itssovereignty, will be the conspicuous object of 
the greatest interest and admiration and profound 
astonishment. With subtle cunning, it was contrived 
to remoye at once the two lives which seemed most 
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necessary to the existence of the Government. For 
a moment, the twofold crime seemed to be successful ; 
but the expected effect utterly failed. There was no 
opportunity for a coup d’état, nor for the slightest dis- 
turbance of the operations of the Government. The 
mighty framework of popular sovereignty was not 
broken, was not shaken, by an incident which would 
probably have scattered in fragments a monarchy of 
Europe. In the first years of our struggle for na- 
tional life, fearful predictions were fulminated against 
our country by the possessors and supporters of arbi- 
trary power, until the gathering forces of democratic 
progress in Europe, which were so numerous in the 
view of De Tocqueville, seemed to have dwindled 
down to a few sturdy individuals. We were told that 
our desired enlargement of the area of freedom would 
result in the abrogation of all natural human rights, 
which Government would be bound to respect. We 
were admonished that the farce of self-government 
had been played out, and our national defence was 
_ impossible, because loyalty so necessarily depended 
on the personal permanence of political power, that 
it could not exist in the mutations of an elective Gov- 
ernment; and many of our own citizens sorrowfully 
assented to this opinion, until it was gloriously refuted 
by the generous self-devotion and the unexampled 
fraternal feeling of the whole people. We were also 
reminded, in most degrading terms, of our character- 
istic desire for pecuniary independence, and the means 
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of happy and improving life, as a proof of the basest 
selfishness; and we were taunted with the depen- 
dence of our national wealth on the great staple, 
‘which we must seek from the rebels. All these dis- 
couragements, and the labor and cost of the contest, 
never for a moment disposed the people to quail or 
falter, or shrink from any call of their chosen rulers 
for service or sacrifice. In all this night of suffering 
and trial, this nation has been led by the hand that 
guides the stars, in a way it knew not, to objects 
which it would not have attempted to reach. And, 
when the harbor of enduring peace and prosperity 
seemed to be in near prospect, the beloved pilot, who 
only was deemed to be competent to his Herculean 
task, was slain at the helm. While we weep, we will 
thank God, that not a spar nor a plank has been dis- 
placed, and our course is steady and unchanged. 
Our own poet must have seen in vision this day, when 


he said, — 


“Sail on, sail on, O Ship of, State ! 
Sail on, O Union, strong and great! 
Humanity, with all its fears, 
With all the hopes of future years, 
Is hanging breathless on thy fate ; 
In spite of rock and tempest’s roar, 
In spite of false lights on the shore, 
Sail on, nor fear to breast the sea: 
Our hearts, our hopes, are all with thee!” 


The resolutions were unanimously adopted PY a 
standing vote. 
Rey. Jonas Kine, D.D., of Athens, Greece, and 
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Rey. Carvin E. Stowsz, D.D., of Hartford, Conn., 
recommended by the Council,-were elected members 
by ballot. 

SamueL F, Haven, Esq., in behalf of the Commit- 
tee of Publication, verbally reported, that that Com- 
mittee had not been inattentive to their duties; but 
the limited amount of the Publishing Fund, and the 
high cost of printing, obliged them to publish less 
frequently than the abundance of interesting subjects 
possessed by the Society rendered ‘desirable. It is 
proposed that the next volume of transactions shall 
be a reprint of Thomas’s “ History of Printing,” with 
extensive and valuable additions committed to the 
Society by Dr. Tuomas, and with other important 
additions. Dr. N. B. Suurrterr expressed a high 
opinion of the value, and the public demand for, such 
a publiéation. ‘This Report was accepted. 

Hon. I. M. Barron, for the Committee on a Publi- 
cation of the Catalogue of Members of the Society, 
reported progress; and, on his suggestion, it was 
voted, that the same Committee be requested to con- 
tinue their work, and to report to the Society on the 
expediency of a change of the By-laws, to enlarge 
the number of American members; and the meeting 
was dissolved. 


STEPHEN SALISBURY, Jr. 
Recording Secretary pro tempore. 


REPORT OF THE COUNCIL. 


Tue American Antiquarian Society, meeting in this 
period of our nation’s sorrow, cannot be unmindful 
of the occasion. The solemnity of grief is still 
around us. ‘The darkness is greater for following so 
suddenly upon such a blaze of light. The silence of 
a great people under affliction, their magnanimous 
forbearance, their earnest confidence and trust, are a 
sublime spectacle, such as the world has never before 
seen. In our struggle for national life, they are the 
panoply of spiritual armor with which God girds us 
for the right. 

As the Rebellion was an assault upon democratic 
institutions, a violent declaration that the majority 
should not rule, so was the assassination of the Presi- 
dent a blow upon the Republic. The recoil will 
astonish the nations. Democratic institutions will 
survive ; and already a stronger life, purified by the 
breath of the Almighty, throbs through the heart of 
the great Republic. 

It is not for us, nor is it yet the time, to write the 
Eulogy of Abraham Lincoln. His own language, 


now sad and sublime, is his best memorial. ‘ With 
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malice towards no one, with charity for all, with firm- 
ness in the right, as God gives us to see the right, let 
us strive on to finish the work we are in; to bind up 
the nation’s wound; to care for him who shall have 
borne the battle, and for his widow and his orphans ; 
to do all which may achieve and cherish a just and 
lasting peace among ourselves, and with all nations.” 
With what more fit words on his lips could the Chris- 
tian statesman enter the portals of heaven! 


Since our last regular meeting, the Society has lost, 
in the death of the Hon. Edward Everett, one of its 
most distinguished associates. For several years our 
President, his learning and his example have been 
our honor and our ornament. Lrudite in all lan- 
guage, he was not a mere linguist, but read history 
and philosophy in the structure of language, and 
was an antiquary from the earliest. Of complete 
and symmetrical education, his life was elegant, clas- 
sic, and conservative. Of universal learning, he was 
equal in all he undertook, and “adorned all that 
he touched.” Himself an important element in our 
national history for the last quarter of a century, he 
stepped forward in his country’s trial, forgetful of 
conservatism and of prejudice and of association, to 
offer the fulness of his wisdom, of his statesmanship, 
and of his peculiar power. Of few can it be so well 
said, that his life was his eulogy. 
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At a special meeting of the Society, called to com- 
memorate this sad event, addresses were made by 
several members; whose publication, with the transac- 
tions of the Society, renders any more extended notice 
by the Council unnecessary. 

On the 20th of October last, died, at Copenhagen, 
Carl Christian Rafn, the distinguished Danish anti- 
quary, who had been a member of this Society for 
nearly thirty years. He was born at Braesborg, in 
the Island of Funen, in Denmark, on the 16th of 
January, 1795. At avery early age, he devoted him- 
self to the study of the Icelandic tongue, which, in 
ancient times, had been the universal language of the 
north of Europe, and became distinguished for his 
knowledge of the Sagas, and other forms of early 
Scandinavian literature. He was the founder of the 
Royal Society of Northern Antiquaries, and the editor 
of its principal publications. He is best known in 
this country by the large work entitled “ Antiquitates 
American, sive Scriptores Septentrionales Rerum 
Ante-Columbiarum, in America,” comprising the rec- 
ords contained in the old sagas, the annals and 
geographical works of the North, on the voyages of 
discovery undertaken by the Scandinavians to Amer- 
ica, in the tenth, eleventh, twelfth, thirteenth, and 
fourteenth centuries. These venerable and obscure 
manuscripts are translated and annotated by him, and 
illustrated by numerous maps and drawings. If his 
interpretation of relics and monuments in this coun- 
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try has not always been accepted as reliable, the great 
value and general truth of his historical develop- 
ments are not denied. His memoir on the discovery 
of America has been translated into most languages, 
and has received the approbation of the learned of all 
civilized nations. Since the publication of that work, 
the exploits of the Northmen in the Eastern coun- 
tries have engaged his attention; and he has devel- 
oped, from the same sources, the part which the 
Scandinavians have played, at remote periods, in 
Russia, and at Constantinople under the Roman em- 
perors. 

His literary labors were otherwise varied and nu- 
merous. ‘The world has lost in him a man of exten- 
sive and peculiar learning; and his own country, a 
most useful and distinguished citizen. 

Professor Benjamin Silliman, who died on the 24th 
of November last, was one of the oldest and earliest 
members of this Society, having been elected in Sep- 
tember, 1813. It is well known that he was chiefly 
devoted to natural science; but in that scientific pub- 
lication which he established, and long sustained by 
his personal labors, were inserted, from time to time, 
many valuable contributions to the archeology of this 
country, — a subject in which he formerly took much 
interest. In his own special departments of study, 
Professor Silliman always held a most prominent posi- 
tion. He entered upon his duties, as Professor of 
Chemistry and Natural History at Yale College, in 
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1804, and continued to teach or lecture till 1853. 
Besides editing the “ American Journal of Science 
and Arts,” he wrote and edited a number of scientific 
text-books and treatises, and gave lectures on his 
favorite topics in most of our principal cities. 

His “ Journal of Travels in England, Holland, and 
Scotland,” published in 1810, was a very successful 
literary production, and has been popular with all 
classes of readers. Few men have been more loved 
and respected, and few have so happily completed a 
long and well-rounded life of usefulness and honor. 
He was born August 8, 1779, and was therefore more 
than eighty-five years old at the time of his death. 

Henry R. Schoolcraft, who died Dec. 10, 1864, 
aged seventy-one, has long been widely celebrated 
for his works on Indian history, and his knowledge of 
their languages and customs. His last and largest 
labor in that field of study was in compiling and edit- 
ing the six solid quarto volumes, published under the 
direction of the United-States Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, entitled “« History, Condition, and Prospects of 
the Indian Tribes of the United States.” This work, 
made attractive, as well as instructive, by profuse 
illustration, will be an honorable and durable monu- 
ment to Mr. Schoolcraft’s memory. 

William B. Fowle, who died at Medfield, Feb. 7, 
1865, at the age of sixty-nine, was a nephew and 
executor of Rey. Dr. Bentley, of Salem, one of the 
benefactors of this Society. He has not taken an 
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active interest in our Institution, except in carrying 
out the provisions of his uncle’s will. He was a 
teacher for some years, and afterwards a publisher of 
school-books; but has of late been in retirement from 
business. 

Isaiah Thomas, the son of Isaiah Thomas, Jr., and’ 
grandson of Isaiah ‘Thomas, the founder of this So- 
ciety, was born in Worcester, Nov. 9, 1805 ; was fitted 
for college at Leicester Academy; graduated at Har- 
vard College, in 1825. Soon after leaving college, he 
removed to Cincinnati, Ohio, and became one of the 
editors and publishers of the ‘“‘ Cincinnati American.” 
He subsequently engaged in mercantile and agricul- 
tural pursuits. He, however, retained, during life, his 
ardent love of books, and was a constant writer for 
the press, as correspondent and critic. He was a 
rapid, easy, graceful writer; and every thing from his 
pen bore the marks of liberal:and generous culture. 

In the winter of 1862, under the statute authoriz- 
ing the President to appoint salaried consuls for cer- 
tain foreign ports, during the insurrection, he received 
from President Lincoln the appointment of Consul to 
Algiers. He sailed from New York for Havre, in 
February, 1862, in a merchant ship, with his daughter 
and two sons. ‘The ship foundered probably a few 
. days after leaving port; nothing was afterwards heard 
of ship or passengers or crew. Mr. Seward caused 
most thorough inquiries to be made; but no trace of 
the ship was ever discovered. 
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The Report of the Librarian, which accompanies 
and makes a part of the Report of the Council, shows 
that our Library, during the last six months, has re- 
ceived an unusual number of acquisitions. We are 
perhaps largely indebted for this to the increased 
interest which our recent valuable publications have 
excited. 


The Report of the Treasurer is also quite satisfac- 
tory. It shows an increase in our several Funds, 
although the expenditures from each have been 
larger than usual; and also a small accumulation. 


The Librarian’s and General Fund amounts now to $22,748.57 
The Publishing Fund . .. . ee ea et UO. zs 
The Fund for Collection and seeks uM Gboset, te. 039,828.88 
And the Bookbinding Fund . . ... «. . « 7,353.35 

Making an aggregate of . . . . we 2 . $47,136.55 


all well invested. 


While this Society has always interested itself spe- 
cially in collecting the records of the past, it has 
recently been very fortunate in preserving those of 
the important present. To do this well is to perpetu- 
ate the memory of all that is valuable in our recent 
extraordinary experience as a nation. And the Coun- 
cil renewedly congratulate the Society in their posses- 
sion of the valuable collections of newspapers and 
other ephemeral literature of the day; and especially 
of the remarkable volumes of extracts bearing upon 
the present civil war, and put together in historical 
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order by their late lamented associate, Pickering 
Dodge. These will give the life of the present to the 
future student of history, representing the events of 
the day as they impress the people of the time. They 
are records of great movements of affairs, and also of 
their interior moral and political life. They present 
the development of the nation’s resources, — the ac- 
cumulating power,— the progress of ideas,— the cen- 
tury of life compressed into the history of the year. 
May we not hope that they will show to the future 
reader, also, how the war which is now consuming us 
is our fire of purification ! 

But there is before the Society no adequate record 
of the progress in science, in knowledge, and in civil- 
ization. It is for us to collect and preserve all that 
can illustrate this; that the history of this war may 
not be like that of other wars, a mere history of the 
progress of arms, and of conquest and subjugation, 
if such must be; but also a delineation of the devel- 
opment of the arts, and of acquisitions in science, of 
general enlightenment, and of social and_ political 
progress. , 

Such a collection should illustrate, not only pro- 
gress in the art of war, in its destruction of human 
life and resources, and also the developments of 


knowledge and genius in their application to power 
and preservation, and so to the security of life, but 


also the rapid civilization, the large humanity, the 
cosmopolitan influences, which are the atmosphere of 
so large a war in this age. 
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The subject which opens before us under such a 
contemplation is so vast, that we can do no more than 
to call the attention of the Society to it, and to their 
duty as an association, in all that relates to history 
and progress. ‘The history of war is, usually, little 
else but that of the movements of armies, with their 
great results. Details of military organization and of 
the disposition of troops are laid up in State Depart- 
ments; but a great deal, even of that which concerns 
the preservation of armies, is lost; and, although 
social and political condition is changed, the moral 
history of this also is lost in the lustre and confusion 
of the military history. 

It is remarkable that this should hold true, even as 
to what concerns the medical department of an army. 
The Director-General of the Army Medical Depart- 
' ment of the British Army, in his report presented to 
Parliament in 1858, was obliged to say, that, in 
searching the records of his department, after a forty 
years’ peace, “to ascertain what would probably be 
found necessary for the wants of the sick and wound- 
ed during a European war,” he “found only two or 
three valueless documents, which merely indicated 
the number of staff medical officers serving in Spain 
during the few months of 1812.” Here was more 
pomp than philanthropy. This poverty of record, so 
different from the fulness of statistics which charac- 
terizes all the French Departments, goes far towards 
explaining the disastrous inefficiency and unhappy 
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inferiority which the British nation, always boastful of 
its practical virtue, manifested in all that concerned 
the preservation of human life in the Crimean war; 
an inferiority the more conspicuous because in daily 
contrast with the operations of the French in the 
same field, and a disaster so enormous as to have cost 
them more lives than the enemy’s cannon. Their 
earlier and later statistics in this war, constituting 
material more proper for a medical paper than for a 
paper addressed to this association, read a lesson 
which must never be forgotten. The Medical De- 
partment of our own army, and the Sanitary Associa- 
tions flowing out of the necessities of the times, have 
profited from it immensely; and it is to the collection 
and preservation of all that concerns matters of such 
moment that we call the attention of the Society 
now. 

And we are proud to be able to state, that the 
Medical Department of our army, under its admirable 
organization, is keeping complete record of all that is 
valuable in medical experience, and in humanity, as 
applied to the preservation of life. Such contribu- 
tions to science as are here treasured up cannot be 
too highly valued. We have already seen, in the 
experience of the British armies, how much suffering 
and loss the want of them entails. 

The humanitarian experience of the Sanitary Com- 
missions, and of all the associate philanthropic organ- 
izations, is a valuable complement of that of the War 
Department, and must not be lost. 
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The comparison of all this with what the world has 
known before is quite remarkable. We have no 
history of the medical department of armies in ancient 
times. Cyrus and Alexander and Cesar are known, 
by occasional but very cursory allusion, to have had 
medical men with their armies; but their work was 
merely that of the treatment of wounds; and they 
were only xepopya, or hand-workers. ‘This was partly 
owing to the nature of warfare in their time, which, 
being mostly of single combat, involved multitudi- 
nous collision. It was also in part from the low 
grade of medical and surgical science. Enlightened 
pathology and hygiene, elucidating often proximate 
causes, which are all that science can reach, and in- 
volving the natural history of disease, are of com- 
paratively modern investigation. Out from these 
steps prevention, which towers high above treatment. 
The French lost in the Crimean war twenty-four thou- 
sand five hundred and sixty-four men by disease, much 
of it of a preventable character, while they lost only 
three thousand eight hundred and forty by wounds; 
and the English lost, in about the same length of 
time, 16,297 by disease, and 1,761 by wounds. The 
Crimean Commission found the English army with a 
death-rate of sixty per cent per annum, which was 
afterwards reduced to one and one-seventh per cent. 
But Cyrus and Alexander and Cesar left nothing 
that is valuable to us towards the preservation of 
human life; and military surgeons, even down to 
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Baron Larrey, continued to be little but hand-workers, 
and left nothing but treatises upon wounds, which 
are, after all, the least important part of military sur- 
gery. The higher sphere of sanitary care ms only 
just been entered. 

An army, in its vital aspect, is, in time of war, an 
aggregate of healthy and effective men, subject to 
unusual exposure. This is the theoretical condition, 
and should be the actual. The aggregation and the 
exposure are evils which we cannot avoid, but may 
modify. The management of these involves our sci- 
ence of prevention, and should be kept foremost in 
spite of the superstitious folly of the people, who 
clamor for “treatment,” not recognizing that preven-, 
tion should mostly supersede treatment, making it 
unnecessary. For men aggregated in large numbers 
and under restraint, air is the pabulum vite. Food 
makes blood; but air must purify it, or it is poison. 
This is the one essential element of military hygiene, 
the exponent of the medical lesson of the war; which 
we allude to, not as a medical fact only, but as a 
historical fact, not appreciated till of late, but abun- 
dantly proved by all our recent experience.* 


‘Philadelphia Medical and Surgical Reporter,” March 25, 1865, No. 421. 
State Medical Society of Illinois. Transactions of the meeting of 1864. 
Statistics of cases. 


Treated in the 
Mortality of Treated in Ordinary Field, in good ciroumslnolly 
Amputations of the Thigh. General-Hospital Buildings, viz., in Hut Hospitals, &c, 
At the upper third . . » «6 + « « 85 percent . ... . 45 per cent. 
Atthe middlethird. . ..... Dey het eit on be 18 8 oy 


Atthelowerthird ....... Me Ra es Sy ey 
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Air —or, technically, ventilation — is the great 
preventive of disease in all aggregated life; and 
what are called camp-diseases, under all their fatal 
names, are chiefly from the want of it. Exhalations, 
decomposition, putrefaction, miasmata, all are only 
air- poisons; and cleanliness, also, is only personal 
ventilation.* 

We dwell on this generalization because we deem 
it so important. ‘To prevent disease in an army is 
not only a large humanity, but also the most economi- 
cal and valuable system of keeping up its numbers ; 
for to allow hospitals to be filled with preventable 
disease is willingly to deprive an army of veteran and 
effective force, as well as to embarrass its movements. 
Of nearly one hundred and forty thousand patients in 
the hospitals in Constantinople, in the Crimean war, 
about one hundred and seventeen thousand were there 
for disease, mostly of a preventable character. 

And we especially call attention to the importance 


In the Mower Hospital, at Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, where air is ad- 
mitted freely to the wards, close to the head of each cot, so that the respira- 
tion is almost as pure as that of the open fields, out of six thousand patients 
no case of hospital gangrene has occurred; only one death from erysipelas, 

* The Russians, who have a national dread of fresh air, looking on it as 
a peril, allowed their patients at Simpheropol scarcely any ventilation. In 
February and March, 1856, they had here an average of over ten thousand 
patients, and a mortality of more than twenty per cent. At this same 
Mower General Hospital, in Philadelphia, up to May 1, 1864, nearly seven 
thousand patients had been treated, of which nearly three thousand were 
cases of gun-shot wounds. The mortality was two-thirds of one per cent. 
Also there had been only two cases of pyeemia. —‘‘ Transactions of American 
Medical Association,” vol. xv. 1864. 
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of the preservation of all our experience here, be- 
cause of its future value. The field is immense, and 
is crowded. ‘The movements are rapid, and under 
excitement and confusion; and the history of all 
should be preserved. General Butler’s practical trea- 
tise on yellow fever, at New Orleans, was the best the 
world has ever had. The multitude of an army is a 
multitude of facts, in a sanitary view, and evidence is 
accumulated and conclusive. 

We have given as much space to this part of our 
subject as our scheme contemplated; and will only 
repeat, that the material bearing upon the sanitary 
history of the war, to the collection of which we 
urge, is the record of the systematic and extensive 
and efficient workings of the War Department under 
its surgical bureau; of the less formal and more ready 
operations of the Sanitary Commission, with their all- 
pervading ramifications; and of the separate organiza- 
tions, in all the important towns, supported by local 
munificence. We would not neglect these last. The 
history of New England is typified in that of the 
“* Mayflower ;” and the American Revolution may be 
read in the lives of the men of the town of Boston 
of that time. ; 

We spoke also of the importance of the collection 
of all that can illustrate the progress in science, in 
knowledge, and in civilization, in this war. 

Great acquisitions in science and in the arts are not 
likely to be lost. The little Monitor revolutionized 
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naval warfare and naval architecture in an hour; and 
the lesson is learned. All masonry crumbles under 
American artillery, while earth-works stand, and may 
become even stronger; and Fort Sumter is a _per- 
petual teacher. 

But there are details peculiar to this war, and of 
rapid transition, whose collection and lesson should 
not be neglected. These are details of social and 
political development. They regard the various peo- 
ples concerned in the war,—those immediately acting 
in it,— those among whom it is carried on,— the 
loyal and the disloyal,—and the republican form of 
government, in its manifestation of strength as it 
bears upon the political status, the general condition, 
and the individual welfare, in times of special con- 
fusion and distress. 

Here is material for the student of social and politi- 
cal science, without stint. The amalgamation of 
peoples under a fraternity of condition and danger, 
kindliness ripening into patriotism, and the Irishman 
and the German, in the same ditch, and under the 
same blanket with the native-born citizen, becoming 
Americans ; the washing out of prejudices of section 
and of color; the general diffusion of an equal light ; 
the aggregated power of a great people aroused to 
act in their strength,— are subjects of study, for 
which we may now gather material every day: so 
that the future student shall read anew, how war, 
which developes science and power, has a special 
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potency for a new and large and crude people to 
amalgamate heterogeneous elements, to complete 
manhood, and to consolidate nationality. 

The world moves by great marches. It is our 
peculiar province to mark the steps. 
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REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN. 


Tue accessions of the last six months have been 
varied and numerous. Some members of the Society 
have made large donations; many others have con- 
tributed valuable books or documents; ‘and the gene- 
ral community have been frequent and liberal in their 
gifts. 

Very soon after our last meeting, Frederic W. 
Paine, Esq. sent in a large number of substantial 
volumes; many of them important in character, and 
some of them rare. To these he has since made 
additions; the aggregate comprising one hundred 
and seventy-six books, seventeen pamphlets, and sun- 
dry minor memorials of passing history. 

Hon. Isaac Davis has presented, at different times, 
the generous number, purposely rounded, of one 
thousand pamphlets, and one hundred books. Among 
the latter are copies of the New Testament in Sanscrit, 
Armenian, Bengali, Siamese, Chinese, and Oriya; the 
translation of Leicester Ambrose Sawyer; the cor- 
rected version of the American Bible Union; Rey. Dr. 
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Conant’s translation of the Book of Job; and the 
reprint of Roger Williams’s “ Experiments of Spiritual 
Life and Health.” Religious, philanthropical, and de- 
nominational publications are also largely represented 
among his pamphlets. 

From Hon. Levi Lincoln, we have received one 
hundred and two miscellaneous pamphlets, the “ Na- 
tional Intelligencer ” for 1864, in continuation, and the 
papers printed at the Sailors’ Fair in Boston. 

Stephen Salisbury, jr., Esq., has presented seventy- 
nine numbers of periodicals, and the ‘* London Illus- 
trated News,” in continuation. 

Hon. John G. Palfrey, Hon. Emory Washburn, 
Dr. James H. Salisbury, Professor James Davie But- 
ler, Hon. Benjamin F’. ‘Thomas, Hon. William Willis, 
Hon. Charles Hudson, Hon. Robert C. Winthrop, 
and Don Jose F. Ramirez, members of the Society, 
have presented publications of their own authorship. 
Among these are the third volume of Dr. Palfrey’s 
** History of New England,” —the completion (tempo- 
rarily, at least) of another great American work, to 
increase the distinction our country has won in that 
department of literature ;— and the second edition, 
revised and enlarged, of Mr. Willis’s elaborate and 
able history of Portland, beautifully printed, and large- 
ly illustrated. Accompanying this was a copy of the 
reprint, with additions, of the first volume of the Col- 
lections of the Maine Historical Society, to which 

Mr. Willis had been a principal contributor. 
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Hon. Charles Hudson has deposited a highly inter- 
esting manuscript memorial, from his own private 
and personal information, of the political life and 
services of Hon. John Davis, late President of the 
Society. Pliny E. Chase, Esq., has transmitted from 
Philadelphia a paper-on the unitary origin of lan- 
guage, illustrated by. a comparison of American 
languages with some of the early dialects of the 
Eastern Hemisphere. Commodore George S. Blake, 
to whom the Society was recently indebted for two 
beautifully executed drawings of Dighton Rock, made 
by the drawing-master and the chaplain of the Naval 
School at Newport, under his charge, has now for- 
warded a learned essay on that interesting monument, 
and the associations that have been connected with it, 
by Rey. Charles R. Hale, the chaplain of the Naval 
School. This manuscript is elaborately and inge- 
niously illustrated, and is handsomely bound for 
preservation in our library. The painting of the 
rock, and the full-sized delineation of the inscription, 

presented by Rev. Edward E. Hale at the meeting of 
the Society in October, also belong properly to this 
report, although mentioned in the Proceedings already 
printed. Rev. Dr. Alonzo Hill has deposited manu- 
scripts of Rev. Stephen Bemis, a former minister of 
some note in the town of Harvard. 

Other members of the Society, not already men- 
tioned, have made valuable donations to the library ; 
viz., Dr. Nathaniel B. Shurtleff, Hon. John P. Bige- 
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low, Joel Munsell, Esq., Rev. Dr. Seth Sweetzer, 
Hon. Ira M. Barton, Hon. Charles Sumner, Major L. 
A. Huguet Latour, Hon. Stephen Salisbury, George 
Livermore, Esq., Dr. Edward Jarvis, Dr. George Chan- 
dler, Professor Edward Tuckerman, Dr. Joseph Sar- 
gent, Nathaniel Paine, Esq., William A. Whitehead, 
Esq., Hon. Ebenezer Torrey. 

The full record of donors and donations is deferred 
to a later portion of the Report. 

Among the books recently received is a volume of 
five hundred and twelve pages, bearing this title, 
“ Memorial Volume of the Popham Celebration, 
August 29, 1862, commemorative of the Planting of 
the Popham Colony on the Peninsula of Sabino, 
August 19, O.S., 1607, establishing the Title of Eng- 
land to the Continent.” 2 

It is the record of an effort on the part of the His- 
torical Society of Maine to substantiate certain new 
views relating to the possession and settlement of this 
continent; and to perpetuate their recognition by the 
most formal and solemn proceedings, and by durable 
monuments and inscriptions. 

It may be expected that other Historical Societies, 
and especially the American Antiquarian Society, will 
give to these claims so much attention as shall be 
necessary to determine how far they are entitled to 
general acceptance. 

The ceremonies described in the “ Memorial Vol- 
ume” were of the most elaborate and impressive 
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character ; embracing the co-operation of not only the 
civil and judicial.authorities of that State, and the rep- 
resentatives of its literature and science, but the 
learned associations and distinguished men of other 
States and the British Provinces, and even the General 
Government of the country. Each element of the 
pageant had its special part to perform; and the in- 
fluence of each was made to bear upon the great 
object of the gathering. It is, therefore, of no little 
historical consequence to understand distinctly what it 
was proposed to accomplish on that occasion, and the 
manner in which the purpose was effected. 

We are informed, that, in the arrarigements made 
by the Government of the United States for the de- 
fence of Maine, a point of land near the mouth of 
the Kennebec was selected for a fort; and that near 
the spot thus chosen was the site of the ancient Fort 
St. George ; “where, in the month of August, 1607, 
the first English colony, led by the venerable George 
Popham, planted the emblems of the authority of 
their sovereign. By acts of formal occupation and 
possession, attended with the solemn sanction of reli- 
gious worship and instruction, in accordance with the 
usages of their country and time, these early settlers 
established the title of England to the continent, 
under the Royal Charter of April 10, 1606.” 

The Commissioners of the State on the subject of 
Coast Defences having suggested to the General Goy- 
ernment the name of Popham as a suitable designa- 
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tion for the fort, the proposal was approved ; and that 
name was adopted by direction of the Secretary of 
War. 

The idea was then conceived of “reviving the re- 

collection of the important events which have given to 
the spot its great historical value and interest, and of 
connecting them more closely with the name and 
destinies of the fortification ; thus making it serve the 
double purpose of national defence, and the preserva- 
tion of those leading occurrences of our early history.”’ 
Measures were therefore adopted for erecting, in the 
walls of the fort, a “ Memorial Stone,” 
tions recording the facts, and for the commemorative. 
services of a public historical celebration. 
_ A stone was prepared, to be placed in the walls of 
the fort by the officer representing the United-States 
Government, which contained an inscription, ‘“ pro- 
claiming,” says the orator of the day, “to future times, 
in the simple eloquence of truthful words, that — 


with inscrip- 


‘THE FIRST COLONY 
ON THE SHORES OF NEW ENGLAND 
Was Founded Here, 
August 19th, O.S., 1607, 
Under 


GEORGE POPHAM.’”’ 


As a companion to this outward monument, a tah- 
let was provided by the Historical Society for the 
interior of the structure, with a Latin inscription in 
honor of George Popham. ‘The first portion of the 


Society’s translation of this reads thus: — 
5 
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“Tn Memory of 
GEORGE POPHAM, 
Who first, from the shores of England, 
Founded a Colony in New England, 
August, 1607. 
He brought into these wilds 
English laws and learning, 
And the faith and the Church of Christ.” 


“This fort,” declares the orator, ‘so conspicuously 
placed, bearing these appropriate testimonials, thus 
becomes a fitting monument to perpetuate the events 
of the early history of New England, and transmit to 
future times the memory of those illustrious men 
who laid the foundation of English colonies in 
‘America.” 

These statements, as may be supposed, were re- 
peated in various forms, and enlarged upon, in the 
course of the proceedings recorded in the ‘‘ Memorial 
Volume.” 

At the time appointed for the celebration, the mar- 
shal of the day announced the purpose and plan of 
the ceremonies, as intended to recall and illustrate the 
events of the past, and to assign to Maine her true 
historic position. 

The Bishop of the Diocese then proceeded to the 
religious duties of the occasion; using, we are told, as 
nearly as the changed circumstances of the case 
would allow, “ the same services as were employed by 
the colonists in their solemnities on the day com- 
memorated, under the guidance of their chaplain, the 
Rey. Richard Seymour.” 
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These services, from the Episcopal Prayer-book, 
were followed by a narrative of historical events by 
the President of the Historical Society. 

The ‘Memorial Stone” was then rolled forward 
into view, —a mass of granite weighing six tons, and 
showing a front of six feet by four; and the President 
of Bowdoin College solicited the consent of the State 
and General Government to its being placed in the 
wall of the fort, “in memory of the colony which 
was established there two hundred and fifty-five years 
ago,’ — ‘that noble company of one hundred and 
twenty colonists who established themselves at the 
mouth of the Sagadahoc.” 

Hon. Abner Coburn responded on behalf of the 
Governor of the State; and Captain Casey, of the 
United-States Bureau of Engineers, gave the assent of 
the President, acting through the Secretary of War. 
The President of the College next called upon the 
Freemasons to cause the stone to be erected accord- 
ing to the ancient rites of their Order. 

After these solemnities, the orator of the day de- 
livered his address ; which was followed by a series of 
sentiments and speeches, and the reading of letters, at 
the table. 

The toasts had been previously printed, and were 
published and circulated beforehand, with the pro- 
gramme of the exercises; having been framed with 
deliberation, and carefully adjusted to the purposes of 
the occasion. Among the earliest were these : — 
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“The 19th of August (O.S8.), 1607, —~ ever memorable as the 
day that witnessed the consummation of the title of England to 
the New World.” 

“The memory of George Popham, who led hither the first 
Inglish Colony, became the head of its government, &c., and left 
his bones to mingle with the goil,” &e. 

“ Sir John Popham, — under the shadow of whose great name 
was laid the foundation of the colossal Empire of the New 


World.” 
‘ar down, below the salt, we find [the twenty-sev- 
enth toast |— 


“Plymouth Plantation, — founded by men of strong faith, of 
earnest piety. Hdueated under the teachings of Robinson and 
Brewster at Leyden, they were fitted to become pioneers in the 
new movement towards civil and religious liberty.” 


‘Two steps farther down, we have — 


“The Colony of Massachusetts Bay,—founded, in 1629, by 
men of the same unconquerable will as those that brought royalty 
to the block, and discarded prescription as heresy. Their de- 
scondants have ever shown a faithful adherence to the doctrine of 
‘Uniformity. ” * 

The address of the orator of the day is an endeavor 
to maintain, argumentatively and rhetorically, the 
points assumed in the preceding quotations, It con- 
tains many quite extraordinary historical statements, 
which are not necessary to be reproduced here, as 


—— 





* Ix-Governor Washburn, of Massachusetts, was called upon to respond 
to this toast; and, after good-naturedly intimating his surprise at some of the 
points which had been assumed, confessed that he had been utterly disarmed 
by the courtesies he had shared, and would no longer protest against any 
thing; and if anybody were to insist that Noah’s Ark landed on one of 
those hills, and would get up a celebration like that to commemorate it, he 
would volunteer to come and take a part in it, without doubting it was true. 
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they have but a remote bearing on the principal ques- 
tions. It begins thus: — 


** We commemorate to-day the great event of American his- 
tory. We are assembled on the spot that witnessed the first 
formal act of possession of New England by a British colony, 
under the authority of a Royal Charter. We have come here, on 
the two hundred and fifty-fifth anniversary of that event, to rejoice 
in the manifold blessings that have flowed to us from that act ; to 
place on record a testimonial of our appreciation of that day’s 
work ; and to transmit to future generations an expression of our 
regard for the illustrious men who laid the foundation of England’s 
title to the Continent, and gave a new direction to the history of 
the world,” 


The argument is, in brief, as follows : — 


“The question Europeans were called upon to solve at the 
commencement of the seventeenth century was, who should here- 
after occupy and possess the temperate zone of the New World? 
All previous explorations were preliminary efforts to this object ; 
but the question remained open and undecided. 

* England, practically abandoning all claims from the discover- 
ies of Cabot on the Atlantic, and Drake on the Pacific, laid down, 
in 1580, the broad doctrine, that prescription without occupation 
was of no avail; that possession of: the country was essential to 
the maintenance of title. 

‘The possession of Newfoundland by Sir Humphrey Gilbert 
was abandoned on his loss at sea. 

“Of the two colonies sent out by Sir Walter Raleigh, one 
returned; the other perished in the country, leaving no trace of 
its history. 

“Thus, at the period of Elizabeth’s death in 1603, England 
had not a colonial possession on the globe. 

**Champlain accompanied Pont Gravé to the St. Lawrence in 
1603. On his return to France, he found Acadia granted by the 
French monarch to De Monts, under date of Nov. 8, 1603, ex- 
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tending across the continent between the fortieth and forty-sixth 
degrees of north latitude. To make sure of the country, Cham- 
plain, Champdore, and L’Escarbot remained three and a half years. 
Returning to France in 1607, they found the charter of De Monts 
revoked. 

‘‘This short-sightedness of Henry of Navarre cost France the 
dominion of the New World. 

** For, in 1605, Gorges, associating with himself the Earl of 
Southampton, petitioned the king for a charter, which he obtained 
April 10, 1606, granting to George Popham and seven others” (it 
should be Sir Thomas Gates and seven others; Popham is the last 
named) ‘‘ the Continent of North America, from the thirty-fourth 
to the forty-fifth degrees of north latitude. 

‘¢ This charter is the basis on which rests the title of our race 
to the New World. 

‘The venerable Sir John Popham became the patron of the 
company,... though his name was not in the charter, or included 
among the council. 

‘Two unsuccessful attempts at planting a colony were made in 
1606. On the 31st of May, 1607, the first colony to New Eng- 
land sailed from Plymouth for the Sagadahoc, in two ships, the 
‘Gift of God,’ George Popham commander, and the ‘ Mary and 
John, commanded by Raleigh Gilbert, on board which ships 
were one hundred and twenty persons for planters. On the 19th 
of August, all went on shore at the mouth of the river, where 
they had a sermon from their preacher; the President’s commis- 
sion was read, with the patent, and the laws to be observed; and 
George Popham was nominated President, &c. 

‘* Thus commenced the first occupation and settlement of New 
England. From August 10 (O.S.), 1607, the title of England to 
the New World was maintained. 

** It is well known, that the Popham Colony, or a portion of 
them, returned to England in 1608; but this possession proved. 
sufficient to establish the title. The revocation of the charter of 
De Monts gave priority to the grant of King James, covering the 
same territory; and this formal act of possession was ever after 
upheld by an assertion of the title by Gorges.” 
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The orator repeats, that England stoutly maintained, 
that, without possession, there was no valid title to a 
newly-discovered country. ‘‘ This view,” he says, “ is 
overlooked by Puritan writers, and those who follow 
their authority.” He does not tell us how it hap- 
pened, if priority of discovery by the Cabots, and 
formal acts of possession by Gilbert, Gosnold, and 
others, established no rights, the British Government 
could convey any title, by charter, to a country already 
occupied by the subjects of other powers. 

The only allusions to the colony of Gosnold and 
the settlement of Jamestown are where he claims 
that Gorges was concerned in the voyage of Gosnold, 
and in the following passages : — 


“It may be said, that, in giving this prominence to the occupa- 
tion of the country by the colony of Popham, we overlook other 
events of importance in establishing the English title, —the pos- 
session of the Elisabeth Isles by Gosnold in 1602, and the settle- 
ment of Jamestown, May 13, 1607, prior to the landing of the 
Popham colony at Sagadahoc. 

“In reference to the occupation of Elizabeth Isles by Gosnold, 
it is sufficient to say, that it was prior to the date of the Royal 
Charter, and consequently of no legal effect in establishing a title. 
As to the settlement of Jamestown, it was south of the fortieth 
parallel of latitude, and therefore did not come in conflict with the 
French king’s prior charter to De Monts. 

‘‘Had there been no English settlement or occupancy north of 
the fortieth parallel of latitude prior to 1610, when Poutrincourt 
obtained a new grant of Acadia, the whole country north of that 
line must have fallen into the hands of the French.” * 


* It is understood, that these paragraphs, referring to the colony of Gos- 
nold and the settlement of Jamestown, were inserted after the address was 
delivered. 
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There is no sufficient opportunity here for a dis- 
cussion of these propositions; but it may be instruc- 
tive to place beside them, in the briefest terms, a 
different statement, believed to be at least equally 
well sanctioned by the best historical evidence. 

It is due to the venerable and learned President 
of the Maine Historical Society to quote from his 
excellent remarks a passage which is overshadowed 
by the great mass of opposite sentiment expressed in 
the ‘“‘ Memorial Volume.” Speaking of the Popham 
settlement, he says, ‘‘ But, sir, the enterprise failed: 
death and the stars seemed against it; and there were 
‘no more speeches’ by the Northern Company, says 
Gorges, ‘ of settling any other plantation in those 
parts for a long time after.’ They were in search of 
gain, and found it not in peopling a rude continent. 
It was essentially a commercial company: the princi- 
ple that moved it was adverse to generous action; it 
required another sentiment, the religious element, to 
give patient endurance, indomitable resolution, and 
final success, as was signally vindicated in the re- 
nowned colony of the Pilgrims. The Northern Com- 
pany made no other attempt at colonization, until 
they obtained their charter of 1620. We must not 
claim too much for this unsuccessful attempt to peo- 
ple a continent, but regard it as one of the steps in 
the grand march of colonization.” 

It could hardly be expected, that the learned Presi- 
dent would enter a more emphatic protest against 
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the extravagant claims which persons of less accurate 
information were disposed to advance, or that he 
would dwell upon circumstances not in harmony 
with the general spirit of the occasion; but it may be 
permitted to others to say, in the cause of historical 
truth, and in accordance with the most authentic 
recorded testimony, — 

First, That the official act of possession, by Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert in 1583, made in virtue of the 
original discovery by the Cabots, was of the most 
formal and perfect character. It was conducted with 
all prescribed ceremonies for such procedures, in 
the presence of representatives of every prominent 
antagonistic power,—the numerous merchants and 
masters of vessels engaged in the fisheries, — whose 
assent was signified by loud acclamations, by the 
acceptance of grants of land, and by consent to taxa- 
tion; for the English had, before that time, been 
regarded as “lords of the harbors,” and had exacted 
a tribute for protection afforded to the ships of other 
nations. So far from being abandoned on the death 
of Gilbert, the British sovereignty was enforced, two 
years later, by the seizure of Portuguese vessels, 
which had collected cargoes without a license; and 
it is stated, that, about the year 1600, the English 
employed at Newfoundland, on land and water, quite 
ten thousand men and boys. * 


* Sabine’s Report. 
6 
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Second, That De Monts took possession of Acadia, 
not in his own name, but as lieutenant-general of the 
French king, on whose behalf he set up the arms 
and insignia of France. The revocation, alleged to 
be an abandonment or invalidation of the French 
title, was merely the withdrawal of certain exclusive 
privileges which had been granted to De Monts for 
ten years; while the acts of possession and coloniza- 
tion were continued and enlarged by. the French 
monarch. The respective rights of the English and 
French to the possession of New England or of 
Canada were not settled by a comparison of dates, 
or the construction of charters, but by the valor of 
the Massachusetts colony, the force of arms, and 
subsequent treaties. 

Third, That the revival of plans of colonization, 
and their direction to New England, were the results 
of the voyage of Gosnold in 1602; when he came 
with a colony for Settlement, and, having traversed 
the coast of Maine, built a fort, and planted grain at 
Cuttyhunk, on the south shore of Massachusetts. 
From the fear of inadequate supplies, on the part of 
his men, he subsequently carried them back to Eng- 
land, where, by his glowing description of the coun- 
try and his personal exertions, he was instrumental 
in the procurement of the great Virginia patent of 
1606. 

Fourth, That the scheme of a plantation at Saga- . 
dahoc originated with the kidnapping of Indians 
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from that neighborhood by Weymouth in 1605 ; three 
of whom came into the possession of Sir Ferdinando 
Gorges, the projector of the plan, who says it was 
suggested by information derived from these natives. 
Chief-Justice Popham, the patron of the undertaking, 
was reported to be “the first person who invented 
the plan of sending convicts to the plantations,’— 
which is not precisely true, for the French colonists, 
under La Roche and De Monts, had been chiefly 
composed of convicts from the prisons. But it is 
said of Popham, that “he not only punished male- 
factors, but provided for them; and first set up the 
discovery of ew England to maintain and employ 
those that could not live honestly in the Old.” Sir 
William Alexander, a contemporary witness, testifies 
that Sir John Popham “sent out the first company 
that went of purpose to inhabit there, near to Sagada- 
hoc: but those that went thither being pressed to that 
enterprise as endangered by the law, or for their own 
necessities, —no enforced thing being pleasant, — they, 
after a winter's stay, dreaming to themselves of new 
hopes at home, returned back with the first occasion ; 
and, to justify the suddennesse of their returne, they 
did coyne many excuses, burdening the bounds where 
they had beene with all the aspersions they could 
possibly devise ; seeking by that meanes to discourage 
all others.” * 


* The orator at the Maine celebration quotes from Sir William Alexander 
the statement, that “Sir John Popham sent out the first company that went 
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Fifth, That this company, of one hundred landmen 
or colonists according to Gorges, so constituted, had 
with them several men of standing, as leaders. In- 
deed, such was the case with every similar enterprise 
at that period; and especially just then, when the 
termination of war with Spain threw large num- 
bers of land and sea-officers out of employment. 
They selected a place near the mouth of the Kenne- 
bee or Sagadahoc, as it was then called, where they 
built a fort or stockade, and storehouses and habita- 
tions. More than half of the company are said to 
have gone back with the ships in December. The 
residue, forty-five in number, remained till spring; 
when, haying lost their leader, having quarrelled with 
the Indians, and had their storehouses burned, they 
took the first opportunity to leave the country, and 
gave it so bad a name as to discourage all further 
attempts at settlement. ‘The business of fishing and 
traffic with the natives, which had existed on the coasts 
for nearly a century, was continued, with only such 
casual occupation of the land as that business re- 


of purpose to inhabit there, near to Sagadahoc,” but carefully suppresses the 
remainder of the passage. 

Another remarkable suppression in the ‘‘ Memorial Volume ” is that of the 
speech of our associate, J. W. Thornton, Esq., made by invitation in reply to 
a toast at the table. Mr. Thornton’s views of the Maine Colony, and the 
characters of Gorges and Chief-Justice Popham, were not satisfactory to the 
Committee having charge of the celebration, and were therefore omitted from 
their narrative of the proceedings. The speech has since been published by 
the author, with copious and learned notes, sustaining his positions, and full 
of minute and curious information relating to colonial history. 
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quired.* Captain John Smith relates, that, when 
(about 1614) he went first to the part of the country 
where this colony had been planted, there was not one 
Christian in all the land; and yet Newfoundland at 
that time freighted annually near eight hundred ships 
with fish. The very place where Popham’s company 
passed the winter was forgotten, and was a subject of 
conjecture and controversy until 1849, when the 
Hakluyt Society of England published, from a newly 
discovered manuscript, “ ‘The Historie of Travaile into 
Virginia Britannia,’ by William Strachey, who had 
been employed as Secretary in the Southern Colony. 
That history contains the only particular account 
of the expedition of Popham’s company, and fixes the 
spot where they passed the winter. It has not a 
word about any ceremonies used to signify taking 
possession of the country; not a word about Episco-— 
palservices, or the reading of prayers, or liturgy, or 
any ritual of the Church, even at the burial of their 
chief. The writer was led to speak of the enterprise, 
“since it had its end so untimely,” and since the order 
and method of a full history did claim of him “ the 
remembrance of the most material points at least, as 
well of this late Northern Colony, as of the first planted 
more south.” He closes his narrative by saying, 


* There is an effort in the “ Memorial Volume” to make it appear proba- 
ble that a portion of Popham’s men remained in the country. It would not 
have been strange, if some of them had found employment among the fishing 
vessels ; but Strachey says they all embarked for home. 
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‘«¢ And this was the end of that Northern Colony upon 
the river Sagadahoc.” 

If the discovery by the Cabots, and the elaborate 

acts of occupation and jurisdiction by Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert, as the direct representative of his sovereign, 
— subsequently enforced and sustained, — created no 
permanent rights; if the colonies of Raleigh, the last 
of which, if it perished, at least left its bones on the 
soil, planted no durable claims; if Gosnold, who was 
not only the first Englishman, but the first European, 
who is known to have set up a dwelling on the soil 
of New England; who had been sent by the Earl of 
Southampton for the purpose of continuing Raleigh’s 
plans of colonization; who gave names to islands and 
capes on our coast, which they still retain; whose 
particular narratives, thrice told, revived the sinking 
hopes of the friends of colonization, and whose per- 
sonal efforts brought about the great revival of such 
enterprises in 1606,—if all these gave no valid pos- 
session to the British crown, how can this evanescent 
company of Sagadahoc, with all its failures and all its 
injurious influence, be said to have “established the 
title of England to the continent”? It did not even 
establish itself, or leave a distinguishable memorial 
behind it. What could there be in the charter of 
1606 to give to feebler demonstrations an efficiency 
which equally solemn grants from the same source 
did not impart to greater and more persistent pro- 
cedures ? 
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The orator of the day, towards the close of his 
address, thought proper to allude to Massachusetts in 
a manner that explains the somewhat ambiguous toast 
which has already been quoted. He says, — 

“We must not forget our obligations to Massachu- 
setts and the early settlers of Plymouth for their 
share in conquering the continent for our race, 
though dealing harshly with Maine. Those Massa- 
chusetts Puritans of the Saxon type, inheriting all the 
gloomy errors of a cruel and bloody period under 
the iron rule of the Tudors, were ready to demand of 
Elizabeth the enforcement of the Act of Uniformity 
against the Papists, but refused obedience to it them- 
selves.” 

Among similar passages, he declares, ‘‘ They mis- 
took their hatred of others for hatred of sin. 
They set up their own morbid convictions as the » 
standard of right.” —‘‘ Once planted on the shores of 
New England, the Puritans of Massachusetts Bay en- 
deayored to exterminate every thing that stood in the 
way of their ambition,” &c., &c. 

Accompanying the records of the Popham celebra- 
tion is a lecture, by the author of the address, on the 
claims of Sir Ferdinando Gorges as the Father of 
English Colonization in America. This had previously 
been delivered before the Historical Societies of Maine 
and New York, and now makes a part of the 
“ Memorial Volume.” 

A large portion of the lecture is in a strain 
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resembling that of the extracts taken from the ad- 
dress, but more acrid and bitter. 

“Tt is time,” the author thinks, “‘ to vindicate the 
truth of history; to do justice to the claims of Gorges, 
and to repel the calumnious charges of the men who 
founded the theocracy of New-England; who per- 
secuted alike Quakers, Baptists, and Churchmen.” 
“ Within the boundaries of the Colony of Massachu- 
setts Bay, from the time they first landed till the 
arrival of Sir Edmund Andros, as Governor, in 1686, 
the Government of Massachusetts Bay was more 
arbitrary and intolerant than any despotism from 
which they fled from England.” — “The modern 
popular history of New England has sought to conceal 
the exact truth, and to throw apology over the 
greatest offences.” — “We find the Massachusetts Pu- 
ritans persecutors from the outset of their career ; 
denying the rights of citizenship to all but actual 
church members, and refusing others protection even 
against the Indians.” Mr. Webster’s great speech at 
Plymouth, in 1820, he calls an Epic Poem, in which 
the truth of severe history has been overlooked in 
admiration of the creations of his genius. Mr. 
Everett follows the authority of Mr. Webster; and 
‘“‘ modern historians have since then taken these flights 
of poetic fancy for historic verities, and sought to 
elevate them into the dignity of history. They might 
as well insist, that a modern Fourth-of-July oration. 
was the cause of the Revolutionary War, though 
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uttered some years after that event had taken place. 
Regarded as a political event, the Plymouth settle- 
ment was not of the slightest consequence or impor- 
tance. It neither aided nor retarded the settlement 
of the country.” 

These are all the specimens for which time or 
space can now be afforded, though they inadequately 
represent the tone and spirit of the lecture. We 
may be permitted to present, by way of rejoinder, a 
few ‘historic verities,’ which could easily be sus- 
tained by proof. 

First, It is fortunate for Maine, and for the coun- 
try, that New England was not peopled by the convict 
and mercenary gangs of Gorges. It would have been 
well, also, perhaps, if the Pilgrims had remained a 
year or two longer in Holland. For the colony at 
Jamestown, composed of like unsound materials, was 
apparently near its end, perishing from its inherent 
vices, and might have been re-established by better 
men, under better auspices. Gorges himself discloses 
the fact of his own utter discouragement. But the 
proposed embarkation of the Pilgrims changed all 
that, and infused new life into the dying hopes of 
speculators in the anticipated resources of the New 
World. Gorges eagerly seized the opportunity of 
planting permanent occupants on the soil; which, he 
tells us, all his efforts had failed to accomplish. He 
favored the plans of the emigrants to Plymouth, and 
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of the company of Massachusetts Bay, until he found 
that they would not be made to subserve his private 
and selfish purposes, when he turned against them, 
and sought to deprive them of their rights and privi- 
leges. 

Second, 'The arrival of the Pilgrims at Plymouth 
was the transfer to this country of an actual com- 
munity, possessing all the important relations of do- 
mestic life. It was like transplanting a tree with 
roots already formed, and tendrils already grown, to 
take hold of the new soil, and maintain vitality, even 
if all above them perished. Hence neither suffering 
nor death could break up the colony, because here 
was its home, and it had no other. 

The Massachusetts Company was a body politic. 
Having brought its charter, it became a State or Com- 
monwealth, dependent on no corporation or council 
on the other side of the ocean, but sufficient of itself 
for all the purposes of human society. It proceeded 
immediately to build up towns and municipalities 
after the hereditary patterns of the mother-country ; 
to organize government and the administration of law 
and justice in all the customary branches; to estab- 
lish commerce; to found seats of learning, and create 
an army of drilled and disciplined soldiers. It was 
an integral portion of England that was thus removed 
to America, comprising some of its most learned 
scholars and ablest divines; some of its wisest and 
shrewdest politicians; some of its most sagacious 
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merchants; and some well skilled in the arts of war. 
So rapid and substantial was the progress in the first 
seven years of occupation, that the jealousy of Eng- 
land was excited, and emigration was restrained. For, 
says Gorges, ‘it was doubted that they. would in a 
short time wholly shake off the royal jurisdiction of 
the sovereign magistrate.” It was at this period that 
the General Court of Massachusetts passed an order, 
that none should be received to inhabit within its 
jurisdiction, without liberty from one of the standing 
council, or two other assistants. ‘They were of 
opinion,” says Holmes, “ that their Commonwealth 
was established by free consent; that the place of 
their habitation was their own;. that no man had a 
right to enter their society without their permission ; 
that they had the full and absolute power of govern- 
ing all people by men chosen from among themselves, 
and according to such laws as they should see fit to 
make, not repugnant to the laws of England.” They 
were able, a very few years later, to furnish statesmen, 
warriors, and preachers, who contributed materially 
to the conversion of the English Government into a 
Commonwealth. 

Thus were first fulfilled, beyond the chances of 
_ controversy, the conditions of the doctrine laid down 
in the “ Memorial Volume,” that prescription with- 
out occupation was of no avail, and that possession 
of the country was essential to the maintenance of 
title. The success of Massachusetts made possible 
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the possession and settlement of other portions of the 
northern continent. Her vigor encouraged, and her 
commercial intercourse animated, every other colony. 
Without her protection, even in later times, every 
plantation in Maine would probably have been de- 
stroyed by the Indians, certainly would have been 
overwhelmed by the French; and even the older set- 
tlements of Virginia apparently owed their continued 
existence to the prosperity of New England. Nor 
would the stronger company of Massachusetts Bay 
have come into existence except for the pioneer 
enterprise of the Pilgrims. 

Third, No sooner had Plymouth and Massachu- 
setts established the practicability of living and thriv- 
ing in New England, than, in addition to the lawless 
adventurers who already frequented the coasts, the 
country began to swarm with outcasts of every de- 
scription. They were not unlike the miscellaneous 
characters which, in our own time, first poured imto 
California; persons who, if not actually vicious, were 
of roving and restless natures, and impatient of the 
restraints of society. The religious agitations of the 
period had also set afloat other classes equally dan- 
gerous to the peace of a community: visionaries and ~ 
fanatics of every genus, — Familists, Fifth-monarchy 
men, Antinomians, Anabaptists, Quakers; some of 
them under respectable names, which then covered 
entirely different pretensions and practices. There 
were men who disdained obedience to laws, or con- 
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formity to the ordinary rules of social life; and women 
who thought it their duty to prophesy in public, to 
vilify the magistrates, and to parade the streets in a 
state of nudity. A nation strengthened by the growth 
of centuries might possibly withstand the influence of 
such disorganizing elements; but, without restraints 
almost as rigorous as martial law, they would seem 
to be necessarily fatal to the safety of an infant 
colony. 

The Puritans were not fanatics, of the visionary 
kind at least, but with earnest piety mingled worldly 
wisdom. ‘They asserted the broad distinction between 
imposing restrictions upon the liberties of established 
communities inheriting the soil from a common an- 
cestry, and defining the conditions of admission to 
their own religious and political fellowship, in a new 
land, bought with their money, planted by their toil, 
and watered with their tears. A candid and _ philo- 
sophical discussion of the whole subject, between 
Winthrop and Vane, has fortunately been preserved 
to us, and shows the solemn deliberation with which 
their policy was adopted. * ; 

Fourth, Those practices and municipal regulations 
which are so much decried as novel persecutions, or 
as evidences.of bigotry and narrow-mindedness pecu- 
liar to New England, did not originate here. They 
were not even of Puritan origin. They were trans- 


* Hutchinson’s “ Collection of Original Papers.” 
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ferred from the local statute-books of their English 
homes, where they had been familiar to the people for 
generations. In many of the ancient towns of Eng- 
land, precisely similar enactments were in force. 
Persons were carted about town, and then “ expulsed,” 
simply for eaves-dropping. If aman spoke evil of the 
magistrates, he was to be grievously punished in his 
body; and, if he struck the Mayor, was to lose the 
offending hand. At Leicester, one person from every 
house was required to be at every sermon. At Bos- 
ton, in 1616, all the street-doors were to be kept 
closed during divine service ; and in 1662 the council 
ordered, that every person in the borough above 
twenty-one years of age should “ diligently and faith- 
fully attend divine service upon every Sunday, or 
other days of thanksgiving and humiliation appointed 
by law.” The Wardens of Childwal, in 1635, pre- 
sented individuals who absented themselves from the 
parish church, or who slept during service. At 
Liverpool, people were punished for lodging guests 
who did not go to church. At the same place, a 
minister was threatened with punishment for not cut- 
ting his hair to a seemly length; and it was declared 
illegal for a bachelor to be out in the street after nine 
o'clock, p.m. At Hartlepool, any member of the cor- 
poration was fined for sitting out of his regular place 
at church. At Lancaster, strangers were prohibited 
from coming into town until they had permission from 
the Mayor, his brethren, and fifteen commons. At 
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Banbury, the people could not receive an inmate or 
under-tenant without license from the Mayor. If, 
without license, they kept a visitor thirteen days, 
they were fined forty shillings, and lost the freedom of 
the town. At Leicester, in 1564, no townsmen could 
sit and tipple at an alehouse, but must take the beer 
to their own houses. 

The Puritans of New England, to meet the exi- 
gencies of their colony, simply continued a class of 
municipal rules to which they were habituated in the 
mother-country. Perhaps they should have been 
wiser than their fathers in this respect, as they were 
in some others. Perhaps their policy was required 
by the circumstances in, which they were placed. It 
would be presumptuous in us to pronounce, that a 
different course would have produced more favorable 
results. They were men of remarkable common 
sense and practical ability: as Bishop Warburton 
said, they had a genius for government. They also 
believed in the necessity of law. 

One of the toasts at the Maine celebration was 
framed to compliment the “ tolerant spirit” of the 
Dutch of Manhattan, as'contrasted with the intolerant 
spirit of New England; and the New-York gentle- 
man who responded in advance by letter indulged 
in a similar tone of remark. Among statements, 
not so well founded as they should be, coming from 
so respectable a source, two contiguous passages are 
selected for illustration : — 
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‘‘ Tf the pioneer settlement at New Plymouth was distinguished 
from the later colony of Massachusetts Bay by more tolerant ideas 
in civil as well as religious affairs, it may be not unjustly inferred, 
that some, at least, of that larger liberality was derived from the 
lessons of Holland.” 

*¢ Meanwhile, the Dutch colonists at Manhattan, and its neigh- 
borhood, had been calmly practising those liberal principles which 
they learned in their fatherland. There the Jesuit Father Jogues 
met Protestant exiles from the persecutions of Massachusetts, 
Lutherans from Germany, Roman Catholics and Anabaptists, all 


¢, in an equal degree with the original Calvinistic 


actually enjoying, 


settlers, the blessings of religious liberty.” 

The first book we happen to take up for light on 
this subject is Mr. Onderdonk’s “ Queen’s County in 
Olden Times;” and it does not appear from his 
minutes, that Baptists, or Quakers, or other schisma- 
tics, were treated more leniently by the Dutch, under 
similar circumstances, than they were by the Puritans 
of Massachusetts and Connecticut. 

1656. Wm. Wickendam, a cobler from Rhode Island, came 
to Flushing and began to preach, and went with the people into 
the river, and dipped them. For this he was fined £100, and 
ordered to be banished. As he was poor and had a family, the 
fine was remitted. Hallet, the sheriff, had dared to collect con- 
venticles in his house, and had permitted Wickendam to preach 
and administer the sacraments, though not called thereto by any 
ecclesiastical authority. For this he was removed from office, 
and fined £50.” 

The next year, Wickendam began to preach and 
baptize again. 

**This becoming known to the Governor, the Fiscaal proceeded 


to Flushing, and brought him along. He was banished the Proy- 
ince.” 
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1661, July 4. Thos. Terry and Saml. Dearing petition for 
leave to settle seven families at Hempstead, [and] ten at Matine- 
cook. Granted; but they are to bring in no Quakers, or such 
like opinionists” !! 

“1670. The people of Jamaica petition the Governor against 
a certain witch, Katherine Harison’s settling there. Petition 
granted.” She had been sent away from Connecticut. 

©1674, April 18. Samuel Furman, of Oysterbay, went about 
the streets of New York making a great noise and uproar, and 
presumed to come into the Church and abuse the word of God, 
and blaspheme his holy name; for which he is sentenced to be 
severely whipped with rods, banished the Province, and pay the 
costs.” 


Perhaps some who have since borne the respecta- 
ble name of Furman on Long Island could have told 
us whether the blasphemy in this case differed from 
that generally charged upon religious enthusiasts of 
the ranting order, then so common and troublesome. 


** 1674, Nov. 24. Daniel Patrick and Francis Coley, of Flush- 
ing, for contemptuously working on Thanksgiving Day, and giving 
reproachful language to the magistrates that questioned them for 
it, are sent to the New York Sessions by Justice Cornell and Mr. 
Tinchman.” 

©1675. Thomas Case, while preaching at Matinecook, is ar- 
rested by the constable of Oysterbay.” 

©1675, Oct. Mary Case is fined £5 for interrupting Mr. 
Leverich while preaching, and saying to him, ‘Come down, thou 
whited wall, thou that feedest thyself, and starvest the people!’ 
The constable led her out of the meeting. Samuel Scudder is 
fined £5, or go to jail, for sending a long and scandalous letter to 
Mr. Leverich. Francis Coely submits, and is dismissed. Eliza- 
beth Appleby disturbed the Court of Sessions, and is committed. 
Thomas Case is fined £20 for preaching and making a disturbance 
before John Brown’s door at Flushing.” 
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Thomas Case was a Quaker, who had some pecu- 
liar notions on the subject of marriage. Under date 
of Jan. 12, 1676, it is said, ‘“ Too many persons visit 
Thomas Case in prison. None hereafter to be admit- 
ted.” He was a pestilent fellow, no doubt, yet seems 
to have been popular. 

But where are we? Among the “ tolerant” Knick- 
erbockers, or the bigoted Puritans? Do practices 
change their nature and their name according to the 
localities in which they occur? It has been the mis- 
fortune of the Maine celebration to involve, not only 
its managers, but some of its invited guests, in a 
singular confusion of ideas respecting ‘ historic veri- 
ties.” 

The sneers at Puritanism, so common in the South- 
ern States, may have arisen partly from jealousy, and 
partly from a natural incapacity to conceive of 
habits of life and conduct, restrained or impelled by 
abstract principles of right and duty. But the imita- 
tive echo, sometimes heard from the great commer- 
cial metropolis, when repeated in Maine, has the 
derogatory elements of ingratitude and questionable 
taste. For the people of that State are not descended 
from Popham’s cavaliers, nor from the remains of a 
subjected colony, but are indebted to Massachusetts 
for the being of their commonwealth, and the guar- 
dianship of its defenceless years. 

In passing judgment upon the authors of great 
movements in the world’s history, it is not customary 
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to dwell on their minor traits, even if these are faults, 
but on those characteristics which overcame obstacles 
and secured success; and never, before or since, has 
the conquest of a country been effected with so little 
of public wrong or private injustice as that of the 
land which we inhabit, whether we regard the people 
who were dispossessed, or the invading masses who 
were to be guided and controlled. 

If in this achievement there has clearly been a 
dominant influence, it is that of the Puritans of New 
England and their descendants. Their livelier facul- 
ties have kept the phlegmatic Hollanders from dozing 
over their pipes; the precocious West owes its sub- 
stantial vitality to their earnestness of purpose and 
practical wisdom; and the boastful South has yielded 
to the force of their principles and their energies. 

The true Puritan may be described as “a just man, 
tenacious of his opinions, whose steadfast mind nei- 
ther the depraved impulses of disorderly citizens, nor 
the frown of a threatening tyrant, nor Southern blus- 
ter, could shake from its purposes.” 

You recognize, Mr. President, in this portrait, a 
translation, nearly literal, of the words of Horace, — 

“Justum et tenacem propositi virum 
Non civium ardor prava jubentium, 


Non vultus instantis tyranni, 
Mente quatit solida: neque Auster.” 


The lines are almost prophetic; and the words 
“neque Auster,” which appear to have little meaning 
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in their original use, have, in this application, a sin- 
gular significance. 

In the presence of such realities as Plymouth and 
Massachusetts, how worse than extravagant it seems 
to dignify the ineffectual operations of an adventurer 
like Gorges, or the ephemeral and futile visit of a 
band of outlawed men like the company of Popham, 
with such appellations as “The source of title to 


? 


the continent ;” “The foundation of the colossal 
empire of the New World;” “The great event of 
American history, giving a new direction to the his- 


tory of the world”! * 


A complete list of donors to the library during the 
last six months is annexed to this Report. There 
have been received, in the aggregate, three hundred 
and ninety-one volumes of books, and seventeen hun- 
dred and ninety-eight pamphlets; besides some valu- 
able engravings and manuscript documents, and a 
great number and variety of minor contributions. 


* These comments on the proceedings at the Popham Celebration were 
already in type before the writer had seen the “ Address of Mr. E. C. 
Benedict to the New-York Historical Society, Nov. 17, 1868.” In that 
excellent paper, full justice is accorded to the Puritans of New England, and 
no less to the remarkable assumptions contained in the two productions of the 
Maine orator. 
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Summary of Donors and Donations. 


Hon. Cuartes Hupson, Lexington. — His MS. Reminiscences of 
Hon. John Davis; and 4 pamphlets. 

Wma. H. Wurrmore, Esq., Boston. — His Cavalier Dismounted. 

Rey. Epwarp E. Harr, Boston.— An Oil Painting of Dighton 
Rock, and copy of the Inscription. Also the Boston Daily 
Advertiser for 1864. 

Naruanret B. Suurtierr, M.D., Boston. — 2 newspapers. 

JosEPH TuCKERMAN, Esq., New York, N.Y.— Lives of Saints, - 
by Alfonso Villegos, 1630. 

Joun H. Extis, Esq., Charlestown. — 1 book and 2 pamphlets. 

Aaron D. Hussarp, Esq., Boston. — Ridgley’s Divinity. 2 
volumes, folio. 

Rey. Rurus B. Sressrys, D.D., Cambridge. — His History of 
Wilbraham. 

Hon. Jonun P. Biaetow, Boston.—An additional volume of 
Dictionnaire Universel, &c. 

Children of late Rev. J. B. Boomer, Worcester. —15 books and 
129 pamphlets. 

Freperick W. Pare, Esq., Worcester. — 176 books, 49 pamph- 
lets, and various miscellanies. 

Professor A. D. Bacnr, Washington, D.C. — Report on United- 
States Coast Survey, for 1862. 

Henry Woopwarp, Esq., Worcester.—4 books, 7 pamphlets, 
and 17 portraits of distinguished men. 

The Strate or Onto.—State documents, 19 volumes; and 4 
pamphlets. 

Miss Exizasern Parsons Sever, Kingston. — An ancient silver 
watch. 
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Jorn, Mounsetr, Esq., Albany, N.Y.— 5 valuable pamphlets. 

A. McF. Davis, Esq., New York, N.Y.—The Naval Register 
of the Rebel States; and rebel newspapers. 

Rey. Sern Sweerser, D.D., Worcester. —14 pamphlets and 1 
broadside. 

Samurrt A. Green, M.D., Boston. — 29 pamphlets. 

The Royan Grograrnican Society, London, G.B.—Journal, 
vol. xxxiii.; Proceedings, vol. viii., Nos. 3, 4, 5, and 6; and 
Addresses of the President. 

The Socrery or ANTIQUARIES OF Lonpon, G.B.— Proceedings. 
Voli isNond. 

James Parker, Esq., Springfield. —The Last Men of the Rey- 
olution, with Photographs ; also, fac-simile of Connecticut 
Courant of Oct. 29, 1764. 

The Loyat Pusiication Socrery, New York, N.Y.— The series 
of their publications. 

Ton. Cnoartes Sumner, Boston.-—1 book, 2 pamphlets, and 1 
circular. 

The New-Eneianp Hisrortc Genratoaioan Sociery.— The 
New-England Historic Genealogical Register. President 
Lewis’s Address, Jan. 4, 1865. 'Tercentenary Celebration of 
the Birth of Shakespeare. In Memoriam Edward Everett. 

Joun O. Green, M.D., Lowell. —His Memorial of John C. 
Dalton, M.D. 

JoserpH Mason, Esq., Worcester. — Catalogue of Worcester- 
County Law Library. 

Danie, Treapwert, Esq., Cambridge. — His Treatises on the 
Improvement of Cannon, and.the Construction of Hooped 
Cannon. 

Hon. Joun G. Paurrey, Boston. — His History of New Eug- 
land, vol. iii. 

Miss Saran C. Rocxwoop, Upton. — 2 books. 

Hon. Ira M. Barron, Worcester. — 1 book, 54 pamphlets, and 3 
newspapers. 

The Marne Hisroricat Socrery.— Memorial of Popham Cele- 
bration. 
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Cuartes Hapwin, Worcester. — Book of Discipline of the 
Friends, 1785; and 1 pamphlet. 

Hon. Joun D. Barpwin, Worcester.— Lanman’s Dictionary of 
Congress; and six valuable publications of Congress. 

Bensamin Burman, Esq., Worcester. — 12 pamphlets. 

Rey. Preservep Smirn, Deerfield. —His Sermon delivered at 
Warwich, Oct. 12, 1864. 

The Amertcan AcapEemMy or Arts AND Scrences. — Proceed- 
ings, from Jan. 28, 1863, to June 14, 1864. 

Cuartes A. Cuasre, Esq., Worcester.—The Boatswain’s Whis- 
tle, published at the Sailors’ Fair, in Boston ; and 3 pamph- 
lets. 

Cuartes R. Lowett, Esq., Cambridge. — Dr. Putnam’s Address 

at the Funeral of Brigadier-General Charles R. Lowell. 

Rey. Cuartes Brooxs, Medford. — His History of the Intro- 
duction of State Normal Schools in America, and a Prospec- 
tive System of National Education for the United States. 

The Canapran Instirure. — Their Monthly Journal. 

The Essex Institure. — Proceedings, vols. iii. and iv., Nos. 3 
and 4. Collections, vol. vi., No. 4. 

Proyivence AtrurnxuM. — Report of 1864. 

Hon. Grorck W. Ricuarpson, Worcester.— 10 pamphlets and 
1 circular. 

The Smrrusonzan Institution. — New-York Shipping and Com- 
mercial List, June to December, 1864. 

Mrs. Henry P. Srureis, Boston. —2 books, 57 pamphlets, 29 
ballads, and a variety of miscellanies. 

Major L. A. Larour, Montreal, Canada.— Annuaire de Ville 

+ Marie, 1863. 

Rey. Epwin M. Stoner, Providence, R.I.— Rhode Island in the 
Rebellion; his Annual Report of the Ministry at Large in 
Providence; and 9 Providence City Documents. 

Henry S. Tuacurr, Northfield. — Book of Dances of the Last 
Century. ' 

State or Connecricur. — State Documents, 4 books, 4 pamph- 
lets. 
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Manton Marsre, Esq., New York, N.Y.— Handbook of the 
Democracy, for 1863-64. 

‘The New-Jersry Histrorrcat Socrety.— Collections, vol. vi. 
Proceedings, vol. x., No. 1. 

The Massacuusetts Historica Society. — Collections, vol. vii., 
4th series. Proceedings, 1863-64. 

Hon. Leyi Lrxcotn, Worcester. — 102 pamphlets; the National 
Intelligencer for 1864; the Boatswain’s Whistle; and Speci- 
mens of Electoral Votes of Massachusetts. 

Epmunp M. Barron, Esq., Worcester. — Law Papers taken from 
Sussex Court House, Va., and a pair of rebel stirrups. 

The Curcaco Hisroricat Socrery.—10 pamphlets, 1 news- 
paper, and 7 circulars. 

Hon. SrerHen Satispury, Worcester. — Files of the National 
Intelligencer, Freedman’s Advocate, Christian Register, and 
Gallaudet Guide. 

STEPHEN Saxispury, Jun., Worcester. —80 magazines and 46 
Illustrated London News. 

Grorce Livermore, Esq. — 25 pamphlets. 

Miss Mary C. Gay, Suffield, Conn. — Connecticut Courant for 
1864, and fac-simile of ditto for Oct. 29, 1764. 

Orrice or Worcester Spy.— A Collection of Sandwich-Island 
newspapers. 

Professor James D. Butter, Madison, Wis. — Photographs of an 
Ancient Medal found in Buffalo County, Wis., with an His- 
torical and Descriptive Account of the same. 

Joun Appieton, M.D., Boston. — His Journal de Castorland. 

The Boston AtnEenx£uM.—Catalogue of Additions to, during 1863. 

Joun A. McAtutsrer, Esq., Philadelphia, Pa. — 2 Photographs , 
of Historical Buildings in Philadelphia. 

Mr. E. Tucker, Worcester. — 1 pamphlet. 

Henry B. Dawson, Esq., Morrisiana, N.Y.— His Current Fic- 
tions Tested by Uncurrent Facts. 

The CuarLestown Pusric Liprary. — Report of the Trustees. 

Hon. Bens. F. Tuomas, Boston. — His Argument for Defence in 
the Case of United States vs. Franklin W. Smith. 
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C. T. Savage, Esq., Harvard. — Office Memorandum-book of 
Samuel P. Savage, 1758, 1759. . 

The Srare or Massacuuserts. — State Documents of 1863. 
Acts and Resolves, 1864. 

Rey. Atonzo Hixt, D.D., Worcester.— MSS. of Rev. Stephen 
Bemis, of Harvard; and 1 pamphlet. 

Harvarp Universiry.— Annual Reports of the President and 
Treasurer. 

The Boston Pusric Lisrary. — Twelfth Annual Report of the 
Trustees. 

Epwarp Jarvis, M.D., Dorchester. — 11 pamphlets ; newspapers 
and miscellanies. 

Rey. Cates D. Brapier, Roxbury.—10 pamphlets; news- 
papers, &c. 

Hon. Isaac Davis, Worcester.— 100 books and 1,000 pamphlets. 

JouN Me usu, Esq., Auburn. — The Masonic Mirror, vol. i. 

The Secretary OF THE Navy, U.S.—7 Colored Prints of the 
Monitors, &c. 

Groree CuHanpier, M.D., Worcester.— Rebel newspapers; 3 
engraved views of Millbury, Mass.; and 3 pamphlets. 

The Massacuuserts Horticutrurau Society, by Esen Wricut, 
Esq., Corresponding Secretary. — Transactions of 1864. 

Acapremy or Narurat Scrences, Philadelphia. — Proceedings 
for November and December, 1864. 

Miss Soruia F. Brown, Dighton. —Fac-simile of a Drawing of 
Dighton Rock, made by Joseph Gooding in 1790. 

The Stare or Ruope Istanp. — 11th Registration Report, 1863. 

James H. Sauispury, M.D., Cleveland, Ohio. — Surgeon-Gen- 
eral’s Report of Ohio, 1864. 

“Wm. O. Swerr, Esq., Worcester.— The Boston Repertory, for 
1805-6. 

Pury E. Cuase, Esq., Philadelphia, Pa.— A MS. Paper on the 
Unitary Origin of Language. 

Henry Purves, Esq., Worcester. — 12 ancient Engravings. 

Hon. Emory Wasusurn, Cambridge. — 2 pamphlets. 
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Hon. F. W. Linxcoitn, Jun., Boston. —10 volumes of Boston 
City Documents. 

Professor Epwarp TuckrermMAN, Amherst.— Gazette of United 
States, 1791-92; Federal Orrery, 1794-96; the Argus, Bos- 
ton, 1791-93. 

R. W. Hooper, Esq., Boston. — Memoir of Hon. William 
Sturgis. 

Mrs. M. Ameria Stone, Cleveland, Ohio. — Her Memoir of 
Brigadier-General George B. Boomer. 

JosrpH Sareent, M.D., Worcester. — Le Constitutionnel (news- 
paper), 1848. 

The Mercantite Lisrary Company or PaitaADELPHiA. — Forty- 
second Annual Report. 

The PennsyLvAniA Hospiray ror THE InsANE. — Report for 1864. 

Wm. F. Pootr, Esq., Boston. — 2 Reports of Massachusetts 
Rifle Club. 

Major S. V. Surpman, Madison, Wis. —3 pamphlets on Military 
Subjects. 

Ciement Hueu Hitt, Esq., Boston. — 43 pamphlets. 

Naruaniet Parnes, Esq., Worcester. — Lowth’s Lectures on the 
Sacred Poetry of the Hebrews. 2 volumes, 1787. A collec- 
tion of Bank Circulars, &e. 

AMERICAN PuiLosopnicaL Socrery. — Proceedings, vol. ix., No. 
72; and List of Members. 

Hon. Witi1Am Wixuis, Portland, Me.— His History of Port- 
land; and the new edition of Collections of the Maine His- 
torical Society, vol. i. 

Commodore Grorce 8S. Brake, U.S.N., Newport, R.I.— MS. 
Essay on the Dighton Rock, by Rev. Charles R. Hale. 

D. P. Corry, Esq., Malden. — 25 pamphlets. 

SamueL Smiru, Esq., Worcester. — 1 rebel paper. 

Hon. Roserr C. Winturor, Boston. —3 pamphlets and a collee- 
tion of Notices, &e. 

Trustrers OF THE Free Pusric Lisrary or New Beprorp. — 
Thirteenth Annual Report; and Old Dartmouth Centennial 
Celebration of 1864. 
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Eres Sarcent, Esq., Roxbury. — Reprints of Maps constructed 
by Martin Behaim and John Schéner in 1492 and 1520. 

Professor Laurent Errenne Borrine, Copenhagen, Denmark. — 
His Notices of the Life and Writings of Carl Christian Rafn. 

Wm. A. Wuirrnnap, Esq., New York, N.Y.—Hon. R. S. 
Field’s Eulogy on Judge Hornblower. 

Samuret L. Tayior, Esq., Philadelphia, Pa. — Report as Libra- 
rian of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, for 1864. 
Grorce Waters, Esq., Boston. — Catalogue of the Astor Library. 

4 volumes. 

Hon. Esrenezer Torrey, Fitchburg.— American Magazine and 
Monthly Chronicle. Philadelphia, 1758; arare volume. Dun- 
can’s Cicero; and 3 pamphlets. 

EBEnezeR ALDEN, M.D., Randolph.—The Works of President 
Jesse Appleton, D.D. 2 volumes in one. 

Brigadier-General Cuartes Devens, Worcester. — A package of 
Rebel Bonds and Currency, from Richmond. 

General Roserr Parrerson, Philadelphia, Pa.—His Narrative 
of Campaign in the Valley of the Shenandoah, in 1861. 

Wm. R. Deane, Esq., Boston. — His Memoir of Elkanah Wat- 
son. 

E. Frencu, Esq., New York, N.Y.— 2 pamphlets. 

Don Jose F. Ramirez, Mexico. — Geografia de las Lenguas y 
Carta Etnografica de Mexico. 

The Ruope-Istanp Socrery ror THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF Do- 
mestTic Inpustry.— Transactions of 1864. 

Joun Boypen, Esq., Worcester. — A Political Caricature. 

Franxirwy B. Hoven, M.D., Albany, N.Y.— Instructions for 
taking the Census of New York. 

The Proprietors of the Worcester Weekly Spy, Boston Semi- 
weekly Advertiser, and Fitchburg Sentinel (their papers as 
issued). 

The American Unirarian Assocration. — Their Monthly Jour- 

“nal. 
The Unrrep-Stares Sanitary Commission. — Their Bulletins, 


&e. 
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PROCEEDINGS. 


ANNUAL MEETING, OCT. 21, 1865, AT THE HALL OF THE SOCIETY, 
IN WORCESTER. 


Hon. STEPHEN SALisBurY, President, in the chair. 

The Recording Secretary read the record of the 
last meeting. 

The Report of the Council was read by the Rev. 
Epwarp E. Hate. 

The Librarian and the Treasurer read their several 
Reports. 

In reference to a portion of the interesting Re- 
port prepared by Mr. Hale, Cuartes Drang, Esq., of 
Cambridge, spoke of the exceedingly meagre and 
unsatisfactory accounts which have been transmitted 
of the voyages of the Cabots, and suggested the 
propriety of the Society’s taking measures to have 
a memoir on that subject prepared, embracing what- 
ever would throw light on the history and achieve- 
ments of those eminent navigators. He was followed 
by Mr. Have, who urged the importance of such an 
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inquiry in view of all the advantages and facilities 
now existing. 

Rev. Atonzo Hitt, D.D., of Worcester, rose, and 
spoke as follows: — 

Mr. Presipent, — As we meet to-day, surrounded 
by these venerable folios, we are painfully reminded 
that one chair is vacant which has never failed to be 
occupied on these occasions. ‘That bland face which 
lent grace and a charm to our antique studies will 
no more appear among us. That heart which beat 
so warmly in behalf of all that interests us here, has 
ceased its motion. Grorcre LivermMorE, our endeared 
associate, a respected officer and devoted friend of 
this Society, has passed away since we met. At your 
request I rise to say a brief word, and to offer a 
resolution. 

My acquaintance with Mr. Livermore does not en- 
title me to go into extended eulogy, nor dwell upon 
the traits which have won for him so large a share 
of public consideration. But this Iam sure of. No 
one who had conversed with him a half hour could 
escape the impression that he was born an antiquary, 
gifted with an especial genius for historic investiga- 
tion, and drawn by an instinctive love towards that 
research which lies in ancient drawers and half-for- 
gotten records. Although.bred a merchant, and en- 
gaged all his life in mercantile occupations, he was 
led by an irresistible attraction towards these gentler 
pursuits, and adds another to the brief list of mer- 
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chant scholars who, like Roscoe of Liverpool, while 
engaged in commercial transactions, which extended 
to the four quarters of the globe, have indulged in 
scholarly habits, and made contributions to the litera- 
ture and science of the age. 

No one could enter Mr. Livermore’s unique library, 
and cast a glance around him, without at once com- 
prehending the peculiarity of his prevailing tastes. 
Rare works that have once been famous; rare editions 
of works that the world will not let die, especially of 
the Bible; pieces of old yellow parchment, written 
over before the art of printing was invented; shreds 
of palimpsests that illustrated the history of bibliogra- 
phy, — these were especially attractive to him. They 
were the rich fountains from which he drew that accu- 
rate knowledge which made him an authority with 
the professed antiquary, and that varied anecdote 
which lent such a charm to his conversation for all. 
Gentlemen will remember with what fulness and 
clearness he spoke, at our last meeting in this hall, 
of the discovery which he had made of a various 
reading in Thomas’s edition of the pulpit Bible; an 
edition remarkable for its general accuracy, and 
whose especial error had escaped the critical acumen 
of scholars for more than half a century. 

But Mr. Livermore’s antiquarian studies were not 
merely for his selfish gratification. Possessed of acute 
religious sensibilities and a profound sense of reli- 
gious obligation, his vagrant labors in fields of for- 
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gotten lore were eminently practical, and consecrated 
to the public good; to the young, in whose social 
and religious welfare he was deeply interested; the 
city of his residence, to whose prosperity he was 
devoted with undying affection; and the country 
whose perils, hardships, and terrible sacrifices, he took 
upon him as his own. How intense was his sympathy 
with all the varied fortunes of our late civil war! 
Sad in his country’s sadness, and exultant in her 
successes, perhaps nothing is more characteristic, and 
will better illustrate his burning zeal, than the publi- 
cation of two separate works which appeared, the 
one near the commencement, and the other towards 
the close of our civil strife, both eminently service- 
able to the country in the great days through which 
she has passed. 

*I refer, in the first place, to that little religious 
manual, called “'The Soldier’s Bible,” published in 
London in 1643, which had undoubtedly been used 
by the Ironsides of Cromwell in camps and sieges, 
in their vindication of civil and religious liberty two 
centuries ago. Mr. Livermore had possessed a copy 
of this rare little work for a number of years; and, 
as but one other was known to exist, he had for 
some time contemplated a reprint of a few copies for 
private distribution among his friends. Accordingly, 
in 1861, he had one hundred copies handsomely 
reprinted, which were disposed of in that manner. 
Some, whose attention was thereby called to this 
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little tract of sixteen pages, deemed it a fit manual 
for distribution among our own soldiers; and a large 
number was issued by the branches of the American 
Tract Society. It was scattered by thousands among 
our young heroes, and like Cromwell’s own voice to 
the Republicans of his times, it became a trumpet-call 
in the day of the fight. The other publication to 
which I referred is his paper, as he modestly entitled 
it, “ A Paper of Historical Research,’ — a thorough 
treatise, an exhaustive discussion, — in which he 
states the opinions of the founders of the Republic 
on the negroes as slaves, as citizens, and as soldiers : 
a most timely production, and helpful, beyond any 
that have appeared, in settling some of the gravest 
questions of the day. 

Without further remark, I beg eee to eeubrale the 
following resolutions : — 

Resolved, That we, the members of the American Antiquarian 
Society, place upon our record the expression of our mingled 
gratitude and sorrow in the removal by death of our honored and 
endeared officer and associate, George Livermore, Esq., the mer- 
chant scholar, who, born with especial tastes for antiquarian 
studies, found leisure for their assiduous cultivation amid pursuits 
uncongenial and alien ; and who, amid a press of occupation, never 
failed to express his sympathy with us by his habitual attendance 
on our meetings, his earnest participation in our discussions, and 
the rare and valuable works which he has published, — vindicating 
alike the importance of antiquarian research, and the strength of 
his attachment to our common country. 

Resolved, That we recall with peculiar sensibility his personal 
graces and attractions; his frank, generous nature; his sweet, 


genial disposition ; the tenderness of his affections, the strength of 
his friendships, and the beauty of his life; in a word, his devotion 
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to the interests of the public, while he neglected no private claim ; 
and his cultivation of refined literary tastes, while he was con- 
scientious almost to a fault in the discharge of the humblest 
duties. 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be forwarded to the 
family of our deceased associate, with the assurance of the hearty 
sympathy of the members of this Society ; and the hope that in the 
memory of the spotless life which he left behind, and in the hopes 
of the Christian religion which he cherished so dearly, they may 
find abundant consolation. 


Natruaniet B. Suurtierr, M.D., of Boston, rose 
to second the resolutions proposed by Rev. Dr. Hill, 
and spoke as follows : — 

Mr. Prestmpent,— To-day, we from the easterly 
part of the State have come on our annual pilgrimage 
to Antiquarian Hall with saddened hearts. Our ac- 
customed pleasure has, on this occasion, been inter- 
rupted in its usual course, and turned to grief and 
mourning. One of our number, a constant attendant 
at the meetings of the Antiquarian Society, whose 
presence has always been agreeable and desirable, 
whose efforts for the advancement of the objects for 
which our Institution was established, and whose 
general interest in every thing that essayed to pro- 
mote good and sound learning, are well known and 
proverbial among us, has been taken away, and a 
large void has been created in our small circle of 
antiquarian brothers. Mr. Livermore always looked 
forward to the advent of this day with particular 
delight; for it brought to him, not only a relaxation 
from the engrossing cares of business, but a social 
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re-union with his best friends, which his genial nature 
much coveted, and ever inclined him to seek and 
further. 

Our late friend and associate, whose absence from 
these halls we so much deplore to-day, was truly 
an antiquarian at heart,— perhaps I should say a 
literary antiquary; for, to books of the olden time, 
in their quaint Puritan form and style of language, 
he took a peculiar fancy. With these, in the 
bosom of his family, he was happy and contented ; 
and in his pleasantly situated and tastefully arranged 
library-room, he forgot all the burdens of human life, 
and all the strifes that were raging without: for, 
when he entered his literary retreat, he allowed 
nought to accompany him of an uncongenial disposi- 
tion, and all there was peace. 

Our late associate and friend was fortunate, both , 
as regards the time and the place of his birth. 
Born at a time when Cambridge, his native town, 
was rich in literary associations, and reared from his 
earliest youth in close approximation with his old 
friend Thomas Dowse, one of those rare beings, 
whose tastes and friendship became so intertwined 
with his, he was amid the strongest incentives to the 
peculiar walks in life which he seems intuitively to 
have chosen. In early life, his great admiration of 
one of the distinguished writers of Europe — the mer- 
chant-scholar Roscoe — increased the desires which 


nature had planted in his bosom; and, from the poor 
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shop-boy in Cambridgeport, he became a successful 
merchant, with means to gratify the most ardent of 
his wishes, and those wishes directed in a most ra- 
tional and desirable course. To him his “library 
was dukedom large enough,” and a large dukedom it 
was: filled with the rarest of the works by the oldest 
biblical authors and printers, it was much enriched 
with the choicest collection of works on his favorite 
subject of study, — biblical literature. 

It is not often that we meet with such a Christian 
gentleman as was our friend. His long connection 
with his Sunday school, his relation to his church, 
and his peculiarly religious life and conversation, 
made him distinguished among his associates in this 
respect. One of his earliest historical investigations 
was respecting the first English martyr; and a volume 
of privately printed essays attests to his success in 
this department of scholarship. His article on libra- 
ries published in the “ North-American Review,” and 
afterwards reprinted for private circulation, shows an 
extensive knowledge of one of his favorite subjects 
of inquiry; and his later and larger work exhibits 
a diversity of scholarship that many a writer would 
be proud of. But he has gone from among us, and 
is now quietly resting from his labors, in his lot at 
Mount Auburn, beside his aged parents and other 
much beloved relatives. May we profit by the good 
example he has set us; and, when our time shall 
come, may we have as good an account to render of 
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ourselves, as we know he for himself has placed 
upon permanent record! 

The resolutions were then unanimously adopted ; 
and it was voted that the foregoing notices of Mr. 
Livermore be published with the proceedings of the 
meeting. 

Voted, To proceed to the election of a President 
for the ensuing year. 

Hon. Ricuarp FrorarncHam and Hon. Grorce F. 
Hoar were appointed a Committee to receive and 
count the votes. They reported that all were for 
Hon. Stephen Salisbury. 

Hon. SrerHen Satisspury was thereupon declared 
to be elected President for the year ensuing. 

Voted, That a Committee of Nomination be ap- 
pointed by the chair to report a list of the remaining 
officers for the year. 

The President appointed Hon. Benjamin F. Thomas, 
Hon. Ebenezer Torrey, and Rev. Edward E. Hale, 
for that purpose. 

While this Committee were making up their re- 
port, it was voted, on motion of Hon. Isaac Davis, 
that Charles Deane, Esq., be requested to prepare 
a paper on the Cabots, and their voyages, for the use 
of this Society. 

Mr. Deane did not decline the service contem- 
plated by this vote, but said that, when he spoke, he 
had in his mind another member, from whom he hoped 
such a paper might proceed. 
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The Committee of Nomination reported that Hon. 
Edward Mellen declined a re-election to the office of 
Recording Secretary, and proposed the following. 


named gentlemen for the offices remaining to be 


filled. A ballot being taken, they were unanimously 


chosen. 
Vice-Presidents. 


Rev. WILLIAM JENKS, D.D.0 5 - ao © 2G ee 
Hon, LEVI LINCOLN, LL.D. . 2 2 0 este ee 


Council. 


Hon: ISAA CO MDAVIS, ULSD yi) stis) os ey ee eae 
NATHANIEL B. SHURTLEFF, M.D. . 

CHARLES ¥OLSOM, Esq. 

Hon. IRA M. BARTON 

Hon. PLINY MERRICK . . Bde, ise ain 

Von. JOHN Po -BIGHILO Wie ease) a <b omiduiee toma & 
SAMUBL F. HAVEN, Esq. % 3 5 ss cvs 6 
Rev. EDWARD E. HALE Ete 

JOSEPH SARGENT, M.D. ..... 

CHARLES DEANE, Esq. . 


Secretary of Foreign Correspondence. 


TAREDSEPARKS. ELD... ofa Pm Ae 


Secretary of Domestic Correspondence. 


Hon. BENJAMIN F. THOMAS, LL.D. ..... 


Recording Secretary. 
Rey. ALONZO HILL, D.D.. . . « . - » ew « e 


Treasurer. 


NATHANIEL PAINE, Esq.. - ~~ + ee ee 


Committee of Publication. 
SAMUEL F. HAVEN, Esq.. . «© « - + «© + s+ « « 
Rev. EDWARD E. HALE . ... «© © «© «© ee ss 
CHARLES DEANE, Esq... . «© « «© «+ «© + we 
Auditors. 
Hon, ISAAC ‘DAVIS s% 4s eolremeiNel Sse isl 5s <6 


Hon. EBENEZER TORREY. .....++-+-+-.- 


Boston. 
WORCESTER. 


WORCESTER. 
Boston. 
CAMBRIDGE. 
WORCESTER. 
Boston. 
Boston. 
WORCESTER. 
Boston. 
WORCESTER. 
CAMBRIDGE. 


CAMBRIDGE. 


Boston. 


WORCESTER. 


‘WORCESTER. 


WORCESTER. 
Boston. 
CAMBRIDGE. 


WORCESTER. 
FIrcHBURG. 
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On motion of Hon. Grorce F. Hoar, it was — 

Voted, That the President and two others, to be 
selected by the Chair, constitute a Committee to 
urge upon the next Legislature the importance of 
reprinting the Provincial and Colonial Laws of Mas- 
sachusetts. 

The Chair appointed Hon. Grorcr F. Hoar and 
Hon. Brensamin F. Tuomas, the additional members of 
this Committee. 

Voted, 'To proceed to the election of members. 

The names of the following gentlemen were laid 
before the meeting, they being recommended for 
election by the Council: Franklin Peele, Esq., of 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Lewis H. Morgan, Esq., of Ro- 
chester, N.Y.; Hon. Reuben H. Walworth, of Sara- 
toga, N.Y.; Ebenezer Alden, M.D., of Randolph ; 
Rey. Elias Nason, of Exeter, N.H.; Samuel A. 
Green, M.D., of Boston; Francis Parkman, Esq., of 
Boston; Hon. P. Emory Aldrich, Hon. Elijah B. : 
Stoddard, and Rufus Woodward, M.D., of Wor- 
cester. 

Having been voted for by ballot, these were all 
unanimously elected. 

On motion of Rey. Epwarp E. Hatz, — 

Voted, That the thanks of the Society be presented 
to Hon. Edward Mellen, for his faithful services as 
Recording Secretary. 

The meeting was then dissolved. 
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REPORT OF THE COUNCIL. 


Tue Council of the American Antiquarian Society 
have the honor to submit their fifty-third Annual 
Report. 

The various funds of the Society amount in all to 
$49,242.54. The Treasurer's Report, which we pre- 
sent with this Report in full, explains the details of 
receipts, expenditures, and investments, since the last 
meeting of the Society. 

The library has been increased by two hundred 
and eleven volumes, and eight hundred and forty-three 
pamphlets. We refer to the Librarian’s Report, 
which we present in full, as a part of this Report, for 
the details as to this increase, and for valuable sug- 
gestions made by him regarding it. In that Report 
the Society will find an account of the most remark- 
able studies recently made in the investigation of the 
Aboriginal History of the continent. For these we 
are indebted to Don Francisco Pimentel and Don 
Manuel Orosco Y Berra in Mexico. 

In the six months since our last meeting, the only 
publication of the Society has been the Report of the 
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Semi-annual Meeting held at Boston in April. The 
regular duty of the Society, for which it was especially 
established, of preserving, in proper form for refer- 
ence, the materials of history, not of one locality only, 
but of the whole continent, has been steadily dis- 
charged, in the careful administration of the library. 
With the regular and gratifying increase of the value 
of this collection, we notice a regular increase of stu- 
dents, who consult it for the material which the past 
and present generation have so successfully brought 
together here. 

The duty of the Council, on this occasion, is not 
performed by the recapitulation merely of the work of 
the Society as an organization. The publication of a 
Semi-annual Report seems to contemplate a brief ex- 
hibit of the position of historical inquiry regarding 
this continent; and our custom has been to request 
one member of the Council, in turn with another, to 
offer the suggestions which occur, in his own special 
point of view, regarding the lines of historical inquiry 
in the future. 

It is to be remembered, at the same time, that the 
province of this Society is rather in the fields of gene- 
ral research, which do not specifically fall under the 
work of the various local historical societies. In this 
point of view, our publications have referred to re- 
gions as far distant as Greenland from California ; 
and, in the history of language, of society, and of ciy- 

lization, we have attempted to illustrate, not simply 
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the details of local history, but the relations which 
such details bear to the general study of the place of 
this continent in the unfolding of modern history. So 
far as this study requires of us an exhibition of the 
progress of archeological study regarding the people 
of this continent who were found here by its Euro- 
pean discoverers, we refer, as we have said, to the 
Report of our Librarian. 

Since the literary activity of this country began to 
expand a little from the absorbed attention which for. 
some time we all gave to the civil war, it has displayed 
itself in a curiously extensive system of costly reprints 
of the earliest and rarest printed documents of Ameri- 
can history. Several different publishers are engaged 
in the reproduction of tracts, unique or almost so, 
many of which will be found among the recent acces- 
sions to our library. 

In a similar spirit, a republication has been under- 
taken in Paris of some of the most rare and interest- 
ing early accounts of French travels in this country. 
The last summer has seen the publication, by Tross, 
of Theodat’s “ Histoire du Canada, et Voyages que les 
Fréres Mineurs Recollects y ont faicts pour la Con- 
version des Infideles,” a reprint of the very rare edi- 
tion of 1636. 

The same publisher announces a reprint of Theo- 
dat’s ‘‘ Grand Voyage du pays des Hurons,” of which | 
the original very rare edition was printed in 1632. 

A work of yet earlier date is the “Bref Recit — 
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et Succincte Narration de la Navigation, faite en 
MDXXXYV. par le Capitaine Jacques Cartier, aus 
iles du Canada, Hochelaga, Saguenay, et autres,” from 
the edition of 1545; which is followed by the “ Dis- 
cours du Voyage fait par le Capitaine Jacques Cartier, 
aux Terres Neufues de Canadas, Norembergue, Ho- 
chelage, Labrador, et pays adjacens, dite Nouvelle 
France, avec particulieres mceurs, langage, et ceremo- 
nies des habitans dicelle,” of the edition of 1598. 

In the last of these are added some documents 
hitherto unpublished, regarding Cartier’s important 
voyages. 

These various publications are, however, with the 
exception of the very last, only the reprint of docu- 
ments known to the historian, however rare. Perrot’s 
work, which has never before been published, nfay be 
added to these: ‘* Mémoire sur les Mceurs, Coustumes, 
et Religion des Sauvages de |’Amerique Septentrio- 
nale, par N. Perrot. Leipzig et Paris, 1864.” 

Since our last meeting, the early history of North 
- America, in the century which offers most to curiosity 
and to study, has been illustrated, and called to general 
attention, in the very careful and interesting book of 
Mr. Francis Parkman.* The century and a quarter 
which followed the discoveries of Columbus and of 
Cabot make the period of our history, which now 
offers the field least trodden, to the curious student. 
We may call it the mythical period, or the period of 


* Pioneers of France in the New World. By Francis Parkman. 
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dawn before the full day. It seems almost certain, 
that it is here that the poet or the writer of romance 
will find his most available material, — just outside of 
that clear noontide of sunlight which seems almost 
fatal to picturesqueness of narration. 

In Mr. Parkman’s volume, the first of a series of 
studies on the relations of France and England in 
America, he addresses himself, in detail, much more 
full than any of our historians has attempted, to the 
history of North America in this almost mysterious 
century. He has digested with great care every nar- 
rative of the French settlements in South Carolina, in 
Florida, in Acadie, and in Canada. In twenty years 
of preparation, he has studied the scenery of the 
places where his dramas are wrought out. By his 
own ¥esidence among a tribe of the Sioux, he has 
acquainted himself with the customs, not materially 
changed, of the Aborigines. This volume is therefore. 
the most remarkable contribution of the past year to 
the general knowledge of our own early history. 

The series of early tracts of which we have spoken, 
and the elaborate history of Mr. Parkman, so care- 
fully wrought out from the memoirs of the French 
discoverers and settlers, recall our attention to those 
questions which are always so interesting to students 
in this country, as to the part played by Englishmen 
in that first century of American history which is the 
mysterious prelude to our written history. Those 
questions involve an inquiry, on the other hand, as 
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to the influence exercised by American discovery upon 
English society and English literature in the same 
period, so critical in the history of the English nation. 
To the first of these series of questions, relating to 
English adventure here, many of our best scholars 
have devoted themselves; and our own transactions 
show some of the best results of their study. It may 
not be improper, in our review of the position of an- 
tiquarian study at this time, to call attention briefly to 
the other series of inquiries, which relate to the influ- 
ence wrought in English society and literature by the 
discovery and first colonization of this continent. 

The first allusion to America, by any English writer, 
seems to be the celebrated entry in the privy-purse ac- 
counts of the English Solomon, Henry VIL., 10th Au- 
gust, 1497: “To hym that found the new isle, 10/.” 
This sum was probably the only recompense made 
to Cabot, on his retwn from his first voyage. In the 
very difficult questions as to the date and number of 
the Cabot voyages, this entry, till just now the only 
contemporary memorandum known, has been subject 
to diligent inquiry. It has been sometimes set aside, 
as not alluding to Cabot or Newfoundland, under the 
supposition that the Cabots could not have returned 
before November, 1497. But we have now a series 
of additional authorities, as the care of the English 
Government, and the assiduous labor of the English 
scholars, bring out the contemporary notices of Eng- 
lish history from the treasures of the English State- 
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paper Office, and those of collections on the continent. 
Mr. Rawdon Brown has called attention to a part of 
‘these. M. Jomard has published, in the “ Monu- 
ments de la Géographie,” a fac simile of Sebastian 
Cabot’s map, long lost, but discovered at last in Ger- 
many. And our own associate, Mr. George Bancroft, 
in his careful articles on the Cabots in the ‘“ New 
American Cyclopedia,” has contributed some memor- 
anda from his own MS. collections. The publication 
last year by Mr. Brown, for the English Record Com- 
mission, of the Calendar of the Sforza papers in Milan, 
which contain two very valuable original accounts, 
gives additional detail in this very difficult inquiry. 

Arranging these documents in order of time, we 
haye 

(1.) ‘ Aug. 10, 1497. [From the Privy-purse Accounts.] To 
hym that found the new Isle, 101.” 
(2.) * Aug. 23, 1497. 
“ Letter of Lorenzo Pasqualigo to his Brothers Alvise and Francesco. 


“The Venetian, our countryman, who went with a ship from 
Bristol in quest of new islands, is returned, and says, that 700 
leagues hence, he discovered land in the territory of the Grand 
Cham. He coasted for 300 leagues, and landed; saw no human 
beings, but he has brought hither to the king certain snares which 
had been set to catch game, and a needle for making nets ; he also 
found some felled trees, wherefore he supposed there were inhabi- 
tants, and returned to his ship in alarm. : 

‘* He was three months on the voyage; and, on his return, saw 
two islands to starboard, but would not land, time being precious, 
as he was short of provisions. He says that the tides are slack, 
and do not flow as they do here. The King of England is much 
pleased with this intelligence. ; 
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“The King has promised that in the spring our countryman 
shall have ten ships; and, at his request, has conceded to him all 
the prisoners, except such as are confined for high treason, to man 
his fleet. The -King has also given him money wherewith to 
amuse himself till then; * and he is now at Bristol with his wife, 
who is also Venetian, and with his sons. His name is Juan Cabot, 
and he is styled the great admiral. Vast honor is paid him; he 
dresses in silk; and these English run after him like mad people, 
so that he can enlist as many of them as he pleases, and a number 
of our own rogues besides. 

**'The discoverer of these places planted on his new-found land 
a large cross, with one flag of England, and one of St. Mark, by 
reason of his being a Venetian, so that our banner has floated 
very far afield. 

* London, 23d August, 1497.” 


This letter was entered on the Sanuto Diaries on 
11th Sept. 1497. It was cited by Mr. Bancroft, in 
1858 ; was translated and printed, for the Philobiblon 
Society, in September, 1864; and is now published 
in the Calendar of the Sforza Archives in Milan, print- 
ed last year, under the charge of Mr. Rawdon Brown. 
Lorenzo Pasqualigo was a Venetian merchant residing 
in London. In the next reign, Pietro Pasqualigo was 
commissioned by the Doge of Venice as his Minister 
to Henry VIII. 

(3.) From the Sforza Archives; an extract made from a con- 


temporary despatch of Raimondo de Soncino, envoy of the Duke 
of Milan to Henry’s court in London : — 


“ Aug. 24, 1497. 

** Also, some months ago, His Majesty sent out a Venetian who 
is a very good mariner, and has good skill in discovering new 
islands; and he has returned safe, and has found two very large 


* £10, as we know from the account-book;— worth perhaps £120, as prices 
are now. —E. E. H. 
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and fertile new islands, having likewise discovered The Seven 
Cities, four hundred leagues from England in the western passage. 
This next spring, His Majesty means to send him with fifteen or 
twenty ships.” 

These despatches are quite definite enough to deter- 
mine the question whether Cabot had then returned ; 
and designate him as the individual to whom the 
ten pounds from the privy purse were given. 

The next contemporary authority now known to us 
is the passage from the Cotton MSS., first published 
in our Proceedings of 1860. This curious passage, 
which we owe to the observing care of Mr. James 
Gairdner, of the Rolls House, is in the following 
words: — - : 


(4.) From MS. Cott., Vitellius aX VI. f. 173. In anno 
13 Hen-VII. 


‘This year the king at the busy request and supplication of a 
stranger Venetian, which by a cart (chart) made himself expert 
in knowing of the world caused the king to man a ship with victual 
and other necessaries for to seek an island wherein the said stran- 
ger surmised to be great commodities: with which ship by the 
king’s grace so rigged went 3 or 4 mo out of Bristowe, the said 
stranger being Conditor of the said fleet, wherein divers merchants, 
as well of London as Bristowe adventured goods and slight mer- 
chandise ; which departed from the West Country in the beginning 
of summer, but to this present came never knowledge of this 
exploit.” 


This MS. belongs somewhere between Aug. 22, 
1497, and Aug. 22, 1498. Its interest and value 
spring from the fact that it is evidently the original of 
the controverted quotation from Stowe’s Annals, which 
Hakluyt, in 1582, considered worthy of entire confi- 
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dence. In Hakluyt’s first edition, this passage stands 
thus : — 


“A Note of Sebastian Gabotes Voyage of Discoverie, taken 
out of an Old Chronicle, written by Robert Fabian, sometime 
Alderman of London, which is in the custodie of John Stowe, 
citizen, a diligent searcher and preserver of antiquities. 


In the 13 This v. i : hae 
Sanat Wing This yeere the King (by meanes of a Venetian, which 


Vir te made himselfe very expert and cunning in knowledge of 
the circuit of the worlde, and ilandes of the same as by a 
carde, and other demonstrations reasonable hee shewed,) 
caused to man and victuall a shippe at Bristowe to search 

Note. for an ilande, whiche hee saide hee knewe well was riche, 
and replenished with riche commodities. Which Ship, 
thus manned and victualled, at the Kinges cost, divers 
marchants of London ventured in her small stockes, being 
in her, as chiefe Patrone, the saide Venetian. And in the 

Bristow. companie of the saide shippe sayled also out of Bristowe, 
three or foure small ships, fraught with sleight and grosse 
merchandizes, as course cloth, Caps, laces, points, and 

William _ other trifles, and so departed from Bristowe in the begin- 

Purchas, ° . ° . : . 

Maiorof ning of May: of whom in this Maior’s time returned no 

— tidings.” 


In Hakluyt’s larger work of 1599 and 1600 (vol. 
iii. p. 9), the same statement appeared,* in nearly the 
same words, but that John Cabot’s name is intro- 
duced as that of the Venetian, and the date is taken 
from the margin into the text. But the modern stu- 
dents have been puzzled, because it is not in our 
printed copies of Fabian. It first appears in Stowe, 
in the edition of 1605. Mr. Gairdner restores it to 
the credit of a contemporary authority, by producing 
the MS. above,— written before the expedition re- 


* Also in his single folio of 1589. 
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turned. This manuscript is evidently the origin of 
what has been cited as Stowe’s memorandum in 
Fabian. 

If this curious memorandum had been earlier 
known, it would have spared Mr. Biddle and other 
writers their doubts about the two voyages. It evi- 
dently alludes to both. From the first, the adven- 
turer obtained knowledge of “the island,” for which, 
at the moment of writing, he had sailed, — and from 
which he had not then returned. 

It wil! be observed that all these original authori- 
ties agree that Cabot’s first voyage was in 1497. They 
also fix these facts: that that voyage was “of three 
or four months,”—in the Sforza MS. “‘ some months ;” 
that he had returned in August, 1497; that the 
king meant to send him with fifteen or twenty ships 
in 1498. In fact, the patent of Feb. 3, 1498, au- 
thorized Cabot to take six ships. The Cotton MS. 
says he took one “to seek an island wherein he. sur- 
mised were great commodities,” with which went four 
or five more on private account. In this ship, or 
ships, he had been absent three or four months at 
the date of the Cotton MS., which fixes his de- 
parture at least three months earlier than Aug. 22, 
1498. 

At this point, another of the new authorities sup- 
plies some additional details as to both voyages. This 
is a despatch from the Spanish ambassador in England 
to Ferdinand and Isabella. It has been translated by 
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Mr. Bergenroth, who deciphered it from the original 
cipher. .It appears in his Calendar of the Spanish 
papers, published, like the Sforza Calendar, by the 
Record Office. It is a complete contemporary confir- 
mation of the other accounts of a first voyage in 1497, 
and a second in 1498. 


(5.) July 25, 1498. 
The Prothonotary, Don Pedro de Ayala, to Ferdinand and 
Isabella. 


**T think your Majesties have already heard that the King of 
England has equipped a fleet in order to discover certain islands 
and continents which he was informed some people from Bristol, 
who manned a few ships for the same purpose last year, had 
found. I have seen the map which the discoverer has made; who 
is another Genoese, like Columbus, and who has been in Seville 
and in Lisbon, asking assistance for his discoveries. The people 
of Bristol have, for the last seven years, sent out every year, two, 
three, or four light ships (caravelas) in search of the island of 
Brazil and the Seven Cities, according to the fancy of this Genoese. 
The King determined to send, because, the year before, they 
brought certain news that they had found land. His fleet con- 
sisted of five vessels, which carried provisions for one year. It is 
said that one of them, in which one Friar Buil went, has re- 
turned to Ireland in great distress, the ship being much damaged. 
The Genoese has continued his voyage. I have seen, on a chart, 
the direction which they took, and the distance they sailed; and I 
think that what they found, or what they are in search of, is what 
your Highnesses already possess. It is expected that they will be 
back in the month of September. I write this because the King 
of England has often spoken to me on this subject, and he thinks 
that your Highnesses will take great interest in it. I think it is 
not further distant than four hundred leagues. I told him, that, in 
my opinion, the land was already in possession of your Majesties ; 
but, though I gave him my reasons, he did not like them. I 
believe that your Highnesses are already informed of this matter ; 
and I do not now send the chart, or mapa mundi, which that man 

4 — 
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has made, and which, according to my opinion, is false, since it 
makes it appear as if the land in question was not the said 
islands.” 


In deciphering this passage from the original ci- 
pher, Mr. Bergenroth has evidently been misled in 
his interpretation of the word Brazil. This name 
was not known to geography till many years after- 
wards. It leaves the result of the second voyage in 
the same obscurity as before. 

All the students of the Cabot question have regret- 
ted the loss of Clement Adams’s map of his discoy- 
eries, the inscription on which is quoted by Hakluyt 
and Purchas. They had seen it hung up in the privy 
gallery at White-Hall, where Mr. Biddle thought it 
might have remained as late as William III.’s time. 
There was a copy at Oxford in 1566, — in which the 
date of the discovery was fixed at 1494. Another 
copy of this lost map has now been found in Ger- 
many, with the same ‘erroncous date, 1494. It was 
reprinted by our late associate M. Jomard, in his 
Monuments de la Geographie. 

It is greatly to be desired, that some farther investi- 
gations may be made in the city of Bristol itself, with | 
reference to these two voyages. The local interest 
attached to them there must have preserved, it would 
seem, some memorial of transactions so notable at 
the time, from which such vast consequences were to 
spring. The name of the “ Matthew,” of the ship in 
which the first discovery was made, is preserved there, 
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—and the suggestion of a third voyage, in 1499, is 
taken from an old Bristol Calendar. 

Considering the interest taken by Henry the Seventh 
himself, and by the merchants of Bristol, in the enter- 
prise, it is certainly remarkable that from this time, 
for nearly sixty years, so little allusion is made to 
America by English writers. The charters for pa- 
tents given to the Cabots and various other adven- 
turers can hardly be called exceptions; for they do 
but allude to expectations, but give us only the slight- 
est hints of results of previous expeditions. 

The first direct allusion which we have observed in 
the recent indexes in the English State Papers, to the 
discoveries made by Columbus and his followers, is 
in a MS. letter, written in St. Domingo, in the Span- 
ish language, dated Jan. 6, 1518, written by Passa- 
monte, the treasurer-general of the West Indies, to 
Queen Catherine, the unhappy queen of Henry the 
Fighth.* He evidently had some acquaintance with 
the queen before her marriage, while she lived in 
Spain. He alludes in this letter to a former letter 
to her. He says he sends to her by the bearer, an 
Englishman named Friar Ricardo, returning to Eng- 
land, several curiosities of these parts, as a gown used 
by the caciques on great occasions, a chair (or saddle) 
for cacique women, in order that she may see what 
those caciques use who are kings, and do not yet 


* Article 3871 of Mr. J. S. Brewer’s admirable Catalogue of the Foreign and 
Domestic Papers of the Reign of Henry VIII. London, 1862-4. 
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acknowledge any superior. He says he would have 
sent parrots, but fears at this time they would not 
stand the change of climate well. When he gets his 
leave of absence, he will bring her some. 

This curious document, though unimportant, cer- 
tainly has a dramatic or picturesque interest for us. 
But it is worth remark, that the writer, so far as 
this letter goes, does not seem at all to apprehend the 
grandeur of the position which the New World soon 
then began to hold. So far as appears, the first that 
England saw of America after Cabot’s voyages was 
the cacique’s cloak which came to the unhappy Queen 
Catherine. Any artist on the American stage, who 
wishes to connect Queen Catherine with the history 
of her time, may dress herself for her part in a 
feather-cloak of the West Indies. We may per- 
haps ascribe to the Spanish voyagers the passion 
for feathers in costume which is spoken of, as 
appearing in the fashions of the great in those 
times. 

This letter is still in manuscript. The first allu- 
sion to these discoveries, now known to us, in English 
printed literature, after the printed map of Cabot, is 
in the curious interlude of the “Four Elements,” 
printed first in London, Oct. 25, 1520.* The only 


* “ First impression, dated 25 Oct., 11 Henry VIII.’’ MS. note on the Garrick 
copy. This date seems to set aside all speculation as to an earlier date, attempted 
from the text. The interlude will be found described in Collier’s “ Annals of the 
British Stage,” ii. 8319; Ames’s “Typographical Antiquities”? (Dibdin), iii. 105; 
Beloe’s ‘ Anecdotes,” i, 838-341; and some allusion to it in Warton’s “ British 
Poetry,” and in Perey’s “ Reliques.” 
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copy of the original now known is in the Brit- 
ish Museum. It formerly belonged to David Gar- 
rick. Its title is “A new interlude and a mery 
of the nature of the iiij elements, declarynge many 
proper poynts of phylosophy naturall, and of dyvers 
straunge landys, and of dyvers straunge effects and 
causes.” 

It treats, according to the introduction, among 
other things, “‘ Of certeyn poynts of cosmography, as 
how and where the see covereth the yerth, and of 
dyvers straunge regyons and landys, and whiche wey 
they lye, and of the new found landys, and the maner 
of the people.” Mr. Collier quotes this passage: — 


* This See is called the great Occyan ; 
So great it is, that never man 
Coude tell it seth the worlde began, 
Till now within this xx yere 
Westwarde be founde new landes, 
That we never harde tell of before this, 
By wrytynge nor other meanys, 
Yet many nowe have ben there. 
And that contrey is so large of rome, 
Much lenger than all cristendome 
Without fable or gyle ; 
For dyvers maryners have it tryed 
-And sayled streyght by the coste syde 
Above vy thousand myle..... 
And also what an honorable thynge 
Bothe to the realme and to the kynge, 
To have had his domynyon extendynge 
There into so farre a grounde, 
Whiche the noble kynge of late memory, 
The moste wyse prynce the vii Herry 
Causyd furst for to be founde.” 
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Yet another passage says : — 


‘¢ But this newe lands founde lately 
Ben callyd America, by cause only 
Americus dyd furst them fynde.” 

We copy both these passages from the book of Mr. 
Collier. 

From this period, for more than thirty years, it is 
difficult to find even passing allusions to America, 
either in the public documents or in the printed liter- 
ature of the time. 

For the first half of the century, the Newfoundland, 
fisheries even, which we know to have attracted British 
seamen, do not appear on the State Papers.* At the 
date of Oct. 1, 1512, in an account of the provision 
of a part of the king’s army upon the sea, wafting 
(7. €. convoying) the herring fleet, appears “ gret drye 
code Hisselende fishe at 38s. 4d. every 124;” and the 
sixth chapter of the acts of the parliament of 1510 is 
a repeal of a statute for fishing in Iceland. But these 
are not to be confounded with the fisheries of New- 
foundland. In these fisheries it is said that fifty ves- 
sels were employed in 1517; but few, if any, of these 
were English. For a much later time, the English 
fishermen, in general, were engaged in the Iceland, 
rather than the Newfoundland, fisheries. In 1544, 
England had fifty sail in the Newfoundland fisheries, 


* We may say, in passing, that we do not know the authority on which it is 
stated that Cabot found Basque fishermen on the Grand Banks. The Basque fish- 
ermen say that they were there before Columbus. But this is not an equivalent of 
the other statement. ; 
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but more in those of Iceland. It is to be remem- 
bered, that England was less and less bound every 
year by the customs of the Roman Church in the 
consumption of fish as this century went on. 

In the year 1527, Robert Thorne, an English mer- 
chant residing in Seville, addressed to Dr. Ley, an 
English diplomatic agent there, a book descriptive 
of the Spanish discoveries in the West, with the view 
of stimulating the English king, Henry the Eighth, to 
adventure in that direction. This book, or report as 
we should now call it, was not printed at the time. 
But it fell into the careful Hakluyt’s possession, and 
was printed by him in the volume, now so rare, of 
1582. The Hakluyt Society has reprinted this vol- 
ume. It produced some effect on Henry’s mind. The 
unfortunate expedition of Hall and Grafton was sent 
out the same year by him. But one of the ships was 
lost, and the other returned without making any 
material addition to geographical science. The ex- 
pedition is briefly described in the third volume of 
Purchas. 

We must here, however, observe for the first time 
the connection between the intrigues of European 
courts, and the history of America, even while Amer- 
ica was a wilderness. This year, 1527, is the year 
fixed by the historians as the date of Henry the 
Eighth’s first passion for Anne Boleyn. It is the year 
of Cardinal Wolsey’s magnificent mission to King 
Francis I., in which he negotiated four treaties of close 
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alliance between England and France. The next year 
was the year of the “ sweating sickness”; and the next, 
of the trial of Queen Catherine. After this date, events 
crowded on each other in the religious and political 
history of England with such rapidity, and with in- 
terest so terrible, that we cannot wonder that such 
chroniclers as there were scarcely allude to the exist- 
ence of this half of the world. What is perhaps more 
remarkable is, that the English diplomatic agents on 
the continent scarcely allude to the discoveries in 
America. The only allusions we have found in the 
calendars of foreign despatches, thus far published, 
for the sixteenth century, are occasional references to 
wealth from the Indies, as a part of the revenue of 
the Spanish or Portuguese crowns. “ The Indies” 
seem to have had the same reputation that in later 
times ‘‘ American cousins” have had in French lit- 
erature. In England itself, we may with safety say, 
that, for thirty years after Cabot’s discovery, the conti- 
nent of America attracted less attention, and aroused 
less interest, than have been awakened in America in 
the last twenty-five years by the antarctic continent 
discovered by Captain Wilkes in 1840. 

None of these memoranda or despatches were print- 
ed at the time. 

It is not until 1555, more than sixty years after Co- 
lumbus, that the first American fruits of English lit- 
erature appear. This is the date of the publication 
of Richard Eden’s “ Decade of Voyages,” in its first 
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edition. It is an elegant black-letter volume; a 
translation, by Eden, of Peter Martyr’s decades, giv- 
ing, indeed, quite an adequate view of the condition 
of discovery at that time. He added to Peter Mar- 
tyr’s collection some original voyages, and may fairly 
be called the first English author who published a 
work on America. Hakluyt rates Clement Adams, 
who engraved the map of 1555, as the third in his 
list of English geographers. 

The second English book on America, named in 
Mr. Rich’s catalogue, is the translation of Ribaut’s 
account of Florida, printed in 1563. It will be re- 
membered that Ribaut was just then engaged in his 
expedition to Port Royal, in Carolina. The French 
original of this book is now lost. It is referred to in 
the English by Mr. Parkman. 

These books, we are told,—and perhaps similar 
books in foreign languages, — made the youthful read- 
ings of Walter Raleigh, and, doubtless, of other young 
men of his time. As early as 1565, there is a mem- 
orandum that the ship “Jesus” had been granted to 
the Earls of Pembroke and Leicester for a voyage to 
the coast of Africa and America. In 1574, Sir Hum- 
frey Gilbert (Raleigh’s half-brother), Sir Geo. Peck- 
ham, Mr. Carlile, Sir R. Grenville, and others, petition 
Queen Elizabeth to allow an enterprise for discovery. 

It is at this year, accordingly, that Mr. Sainsbury 
begins the Calendar of Colonial Papers in the British 


archives ; suggesting it as the year for the following 
5 


d4 


brief paper, which, in the manuscript, bears no 
date : — 


“¢1, ‘Points set down by the Committees appointed in the behalf 
of the Company, to confer with Mr. Carleill upon his intended dis- 
covery and attempt in the northern parts of America.’ The Com- 
mittees are well persuaded that the country is very fruitful; 
inhabited with savage people of a mild and tractable disposition, 
and of all other unfrequented places ‘ the only most fittest and most 
commodious for us to intermeddle withal.’ They propose that one 
hundred men be conveyed thither, to remain one year, who, with 
friendly entreaty of the people, may enter into the better knowl- 
edge of the country, and gather what commodities may be hereafter 
expected from it. The charges will amount to £4,000; the city 
of Bristol having very readily offered £1,000, the residue remains 
to be furnished by the city of London. Privileges to be procured 
by Mr. Carlile for the first adventurers; also terms upon which 
future settlers will be allowed to plant. In the patent to be granted 
by the Queen, liberty will be given to transport all contented to 
go, who will be bound to stay there ten years at least. None to go 
over without license of the patentees, neither to inhabit nor traffic 
within 200 leagues of the place where ‘the General shall have 
first settled lis being and residence.’ ‘To this abstract of the 
paper, Mr. Sainsbury adds this note. [The names of the Commit- 
tees are Alderman Hart, Messrs. Spencer, Wil. Burrough,* Hod- 
desdon, Towerson, Slanye, Stapers, Maye, John Castelin, and 
Leake. In Domestic Corresp. Eliz., Vol. XCV. No. 63, Cal. 
p- 475, will be found a petition to the Queen, dated 22 March, 1574, 
to allow of an enterprise for discovery of sundry ritche and un- 
knowen lands, ‘ fatally reserved for England and for the honor of 
your Majesty,’ which is endorsed ‘Sir Humfrey Gilbert, Sir 
Geo. Peckham, Mr. Carlile, and Sir Ric. Greenvile, and others, 
voiages.’ | 


Mr. Sainsbury is, however, mistaken in referring 
this paper to the year 1574. The whole paper is in > 


* Wm. Barlow’s book on the magnetic needle is sometimes ascribed to William 


Burroughs. William Barlow first went to sea in 1564. He took Holy Orders in 
3. F 
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print, in Hakluyt’s folio of 1589, p. 724.* The com- 
mittee, or “ committies,” were appointed by the Mus- 
covy Company, and made this report on a discourse t 
or report, presented in April, 1583, “ of the intended 
voyage to America by Mr. Carlile.” This was, it 
appears from Hakluyt, Mr. Christopher Carlile: he 
had, at the period when he wrote it, never been in 
America; nor is there any evidence that the expe- 
dition was ever fitted out. 

Mr. Carlile does not appear elsewhere, to our 
knowledge, except in Hakluyt’s letter of 1584, written 
from Paris to Sir F. Walsingham. This letter is 
printed in vol. xxxvili. of the Archeologia. But it is 
dated, alas! on the 1st of Apri/l,—an appropriate 
date for a document which rests on the unsupported 
authority of Mr. Payne Collier. 

In 1576 appeared the first edition of Sir Humphrey 
Gilbert’s “‘ Discourse for a Discoverie for a new pas- 
sage to Cathaia and the East Indies.” It was re- 
printed by Hakluyt, in his collection. 

A second edition of Eden was published in 1577. 

In 1578, George Best published “ A true discourse 
of the late voyages of discoverie, for the finding of a 
passage to Cathaya by the north-weast, under the 
conduct of Martin Frobisher, generall.” These were 
the voyages which interested Sir Philip Sidney and 
Walsingham so deeply, —and they are largely al- 
luded to in Sidney’s Correspondence. In 1578 also 


* Also in vol. iii., ed. of 1600. + Carlile’s “discourse” was printed in 1583, in 4to. 
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appeared “The Pleasant Historie of the Conquest of the 
Weast India now called new Spayne,” translated from 
Gomara ; a history not now thought specially pleasant. 

About 1582, in the Calendar of State Paper Office, 
appears, as the second American paper there, what, 
as we have shown, should be the first: — 


“© 1582.—2. Fragment of report of certain persons who ‘ tray- 
elled the aforesaid countries’ [of America]. Account of the peo- 


ple, their disposition, ‘courteously given ;’ 


dress, the women 
wearing great plates of gold, covering their whole bodies like 
armor; habits and customs; mode of warfare ; religion, their god 
a devil which speaks to them sometimes in likeness of a calf. 
Order of choosing their kings, and ceremonies observed towards 
them. One Capt. Champion, of Newhaven in France, had given 
to him one hundred pieces of silver for one of their ancients or 
war-flags. Description of the soil most excellent, especially to- 
wards the north of the river May, and produce of the country. Of 
animals and birds, and the manner of killing ‘ great beasts as big 
as two of our oxen’ [probably buffaloes]. Of their treasures, in 
every cottage pearl to be found, and in some houses a peck. 
About the bar of ‘St. Maries’ to be seen fire-dragons, ‘ which 
make the air very red as they fly.’ The streets broader than Lon- 
don streets. Banqueting houses built of crystal, with pillars of 
massive silver, some of gold. Pieces of clean gold as big as a 
man’s fist in the heads of some of the rivers. Plenty of iron. 
Great abundance of silkworms. A mountain called Banchoonan, 
to the northwards of the sea-coast, about thirty leagues from the 
Bay of St. Maries, very rich with mines. 

*« This report is contained in the examination of David Ingram, 
who adds that he embarked for England at the river called Bauda. 
Then follows the report of Vererzamis, Jacques Cartier, John 
Barros, Andrew Thevett, and John Walker: with the last three 
‘Sir Humphrey Gylbert did confer in person.’ In 1579, Simon 
Ferdinando, Sec. Walsingham’s man, went and came from ‘the 
said coast’ within three months, in ‘the little frigate,’ without 
any other consort. In 1580, John Walker and his company dis- 
covered a silver mine within the river of Norumbega.” [Here the 
paper abruptly ends. | 
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In the same year, we feel that we touch solid 
ground, as we come upon the name of Hakluyt. 
The first of his publications, now excessively rare in 
the original, but well reprinted by the Hakluyt So- 
ciety, appeared under the following title ;— 

** Divers voyages touching the discouerie of America and the 
ilands adiacent vnto the same. Made first of all by our English- 
men, and afterwards by the Frenchmen and Britons: And cer- 
taine notes of aduertisements for obseruations, necessarie for such 
as shall heereafter make the like attempt. With two Mappes 


annexed hereunto for the plainer vnderstanding of the whole 
matter.” * 


The services of Hakluyt, in preserving for us pa- 
pers and tracts, which, if left uncollected, would in all 
probability have been lost to us, cannot be too grate- 
fully acknowledged. The Hakluyt Society, in con- 
tinuing his work, has chosen a most honorable and 
worthy name, and in its successive additions, either of 
reprints or of manuscripts, heretofore unedited, has 
been a very valuable organization. The collector of 
the transitory documents of to-day, discouraged some- 
times, because they seem of little worth, may comfort 
himself in the timid verdict which Anthony & Wood 
passes upon Hakluyt : — 

“ Which work,” he says, referring to Hakluyt’s col- 
lection, “being by him performed with great care and 
industry, cannot but bean honor to the realm of Eng- 
land, because possibly many parts and islands in 
America, that are bare and barren, and only bear a 


* This book is dedicated to Sir Philip Sidney. 
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name for the present, may prove rich places in future 
time.” 

Meanwhile, in 1585 and in 1586, Greenyille’s and 
Lane’s expeditions sailed under Raleigh’s patronage. 

The island of Roanoke, first field of English coloni- 
zation, has the honor of furnishing the first original 
American work to English literature. 

The five letters of Ralph Lane, written in Roanoke 
Island, in 1585, are the oldest writings of Englishmen 
in America now extant,—as they were, perhaps, 
the first written. Four of these were published for 
the first time in our fourth volume. A companion 
of Lane in that colony, to whom Raleigh himself — 
intrusted the history of the expedition, was Thomas 
Harriott, or Hariot, whose ‘ Briefe and True re- 
port of the New Found Land of Virginia” is the 
second original English work on America, and the first 
which is to be ascribed to an American author. It 
was first printed in 1588, in 4to; in 1590, by De Bry, 
and is the rarest of his set of voyages — £100 being 
stated as the quotation for the price of it. Hariot 
was a native of the city of Oxford, and was educated 
at St. Mary Hall there; he was in the family of Sir 
Walter Raleigh, and was sent by him, with Lane and 
Grenville, to America in 1585. As the first American 
author whose works came to the honor of printing, 
his life has a curious interest in the inquiry we 
are pursuing. His name is one of the most distin- 
guished names in English literature in the seven- 
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teenth century. But his fame is not so much for his 
geographical as for his astronomical and mathematical: 
discoveries. ie was the first observer of the spots 
upon the sun, which he discovered in 1610; and it 
is to him that we owe the discovery of the complete 
system of modern algebra. 

Mr. Hallam gives this statement of his success : — 


** Harriott arrived at a complete theory of the genesis of equa- 
tions, which Cardan and Vieta had but partially conceived. By 
bringing all the terms on one side, so as to make them equal to 
zero, he found out that every unknown quantity in an equation has 
as many values as the index of its powers in the first term denotes ; 
and that these values, in a necessary sequence of combinations, 
form the co-efficients of the succeeding terms into which the de- 
creasing powers of the unknown quantity enter; as they do also, 
by their united product, the last or known term of the equation. 

“This discovery facilitated the solution of equations, by the neces- 
sary composition of their terms which it displayed. It was evident, 
for example, that each integral root of an equation must be a fac- 
tor, and consequently a divisor, of the last term. 

“Harriott introduced the use of small letters, instead of capi- 
tals, in algebra; he employed vowels for unknown, consonants for 
known quantities, and joined them to express their product. 
There is certainly not much in this; but its evident convenience 
renders it wonderful that it should have been reserved for so late 
an era. Wallis, in his history of Algebra, ascribes to Harriott a 
long list of discoveries, which have been reclaimed for Cardan and 
Vieta, the great founders of the higher algebra, by Cossali and 
Montucla.” * 


Is it too much to claim that the monotony of Lane’s 
fort at Roanoke, during the winter of 1585-6, was 


solaced by the algebraic experiments, to which the 
world owed so much afterwards? Such an illustra- 





* Hallam. Literature of Middle Ages, ii. 223. 
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tion speaks well for Raleigh’s judgment in the se- 
lection of men.* 

In 1587, Hakluyt published his translation of Lau- 
donniére’s Florida Voyages. 

A third edition of Frampton’s “ Monardes” (the 
first was published in 1577), and an edition of Lin- 
schoten’s ‘* Discours of Voyages into y° Easte & West 
Indies,” were published in 1596 and 1597. 

In 1599 and 1600, Hakluyt published his three vol- 
umes,t of which the third relates to America. His 
volumes, and Hariot’s brief treatise, and Lane’s letters, 
with the original papers added by Eden to Peter Mar- 
tyr, are the only original works on America now known 
to exist in the English literature of that century. 

These volumes of voyages are not mentioned by 
Mr. Hallam in his review of the English literature of 
the century, excepting the few words which he gives 
to Eden and Hakluyt. Yet books of adventure in dif- 
ferent languages probably made a large part of the 
reading of the few men who read any thing beside 
theology and romance. It must be remembered, that 
the English language, as we know it, is scarcely older 
than the discoveries of the continent, which even now 
makes more use of it, perhaps, than any other part 
of the world. ‘The limits of this report prevent a 
reference to the allusions to American discovery 


* In the Annual Proceedings of the Society in 1860, I had the pleasure of de- 
scribing White’s drawings, made in this expedition, as they now exist in the Sloane 
collection in the British Museum. ‘These are the earliest contributions of the Uni- 
ted States to the fine art of England. — x. EB. H. 

+ Enlarged from his first folio of 1589, in one volume. 
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made in the authors, comparatively unknown, who 
were the contemporaries of Eden and Best and Hak- 
luyt. But we may be pardoned, perhaps, if we say 
a word of the American interests of the greater lights 
of literature. 

To Raleigh and Gilbert must be given the credit 
of forcing upon the attention of the court the re- 
sources of the Western World. It would be too 
much to search for an American and Anti-American 
party in the intrigues of that court. But it is to be 
remembered, as we read, that from the beginning, 
wherever Raleigh had influence, there were men and 
women who believed in the future of America. We 
do not, however, find an allusion to America in 
Raleigh’s own poems, nor in Spenser’s sonnets or 
other poems addressed to him. Raleigh’s letters 
from Guiana have been published. In the British 
Museum are many unpublished letters to and from 
him, which will illustrate, whenever some one will 
edit them, the early history of tobacco, — regarding 
which singularly little is correctly stated in the 
familiar histories. ; 

The year that Ralph Lane, Raleigh’s agent, re- 
turned from Roanoke Island, with his unsuccessful 
colony, bearing however the gift of tobacco to the 
English people, William Shakspeare left his home at 
Stratford, and took up his abode in London. From 
that time, for thirty years, he lived there in constant 


increasing intimacy with the ‘‘ men about town,” with 
6 
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the adventurers of his day, with literary men, and 
with courtiers. Unless all tradition is false, he was 
a member of the Mermaid Club, founded by Raleigh. 
At that club, almost without doubt, Raleigh must 
have smoked. It is then to be noticed, as an illustra- 
tion of Shakspeare’s unwillingness to introduce a 
trick of his own time into the manners which he is 
representing of other times and countries, that in 
the index to his plays we search in vain for pipes, 
or tobacco-smoke, or the Virginian weed in any of 
its various forms. Before Shakspeare died, tobacco 
was largely imported into England, the manufacture 
of pipes was a regular manufacture, and probably 
the growth of tobacco in Gloucestershire had already 
begun. 

* In the comedy of the “ Puritaine,” formerly as- 
cribed to him, — but now probably uniformly set 
aside as not from his pen, —there is the following 
passage : — 


‘‘ Captain. Pish! the worst is but death. Have you a pipe of tobacco 
about you? 

“Skirmish, I think I have hereabouts.— [Gives tobacco. Captain blows 
a pipe.|” 


This play was entered at Stationers’ Hall, Aug. 6, 
1607.* 

But Shakspeare’s allusions to America, at even the 
risk of anachronism, are frequent enough to make 


* «The Puritaine, or the Widdow of Watling Streete; acted by the chil- 
dren of Paules: written by W.S.” It was included in the third edition of 
Shakspeare’s notes, and was ascribed to Shakspeare by Gildon in 1702. The 
English critics of recent times have uniformly rejected the pretension. 
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one more illustration of the universality and accuracy 
of his information. In the “ Merry Wives of Wind- 
sor,’ where none of them ought to have known much 
about America, one of the heroines is compared to 
‘a region of Guiana, all gold and bounty.” Probably 
the passage intends a hit at Raleigh. 

Raleigh’s “ Guiana” is again alluded to by Gonzalo, 
in the “* Tempest,” where he says, — 


‘* Or that there were such men, 
Whose heads stood in their breasts? which now we find 
Each putter-out on five for one will bring us 
Good warrant of.” 


Raleigh, in his account of Guiana, having said, “ On 
the Caora are a nation of people whose heads appear 
not above their shoulders,” ‘‘ they are reported to have 
their eyes in their shoulders, and their mouths in the 
middle of their breasts.” : 

The boast that the finest display of Shakspeare’s 
imagination, and the noblest triumph in another 
century of English romance-writing, are both shown 
in scenes taken from America; that the ‘Tempest ” 
and “ Robinson Crusoe,” each requires an American 
subject for the display of the genius which creates 
them,—can no longer be made without an argu- 
ment. For our late associate, Mr. Joseph Hunter, 
who did so much to illustrate American history, 
tried to take from us the action of the “'Tempest,” 
and confine it to an island in the Mediterranean. 

To this argument the fit answer is perhaps in the 
words of Mr. Richard Grant White, that, when Pros- 
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pero broke his wand, the island sunk plummet deep, 
with Caliban upon it. The place of the island will 
be found, when the place of Prospero and Miranda 
is found on the genealogical tree of. the Dukes of 
Milan. Myr. Hunter, with all intelligent critics, sees 
that the action of the play is not on the Bermudas. 
It is only an extraordinary instance of the careless- 
ness of belles-lettres writers, that it has ever been 
spoken of as if it belonged there. Ariel is sent from 
the cove where the ship lies, fo “ the still-vexed Ber- 
moothes.” But it is as clear that the imagery in 
Shakspeare’s mind was taken from his somewhat 
extensive readings of American travels. 

The only native inhabitant of the island was Cali- 
ban, whose name, as all the commentators point out, 
is an anagram of Cannibal, a corruption of the word 
Caribbean, — which indeed approaches his name. 
Setebos, the god of his mother, is a Patagonian god, 
mentioned in Magellan’s travels, and known to 
Shakspeare in Eden's ‘‘ Decades,”— where only, as 
we believe, is the name to be found, from that day 
to this. Both these are pure American references. 

The work of Ferdinand and Caliban, cutting and 
piling logs, is exactly the work of which Smith’s 
gentlemen’so complained in Virginia. The Mediter- 
ranean poets have not put such complaints into song 
since Virgil’s day,—nor does Shakspeare in other ~ 
scenes. Pine, oak, and cedar—all mentioned in 
Somers’s account of the Bermoodas, and all spoken 
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of in the “Tempest” also,—are not found on the 
island of Lampedusa, to which Mr. Hunter carries us. 

It is not, of course, the province of this paper to 
enter into a detailed criticism of the “‘Tempest.” In 
claiming its action for some Atlantic-washed coast of 
fancy, we venture to put in the suggestion, that in the 
Mediterranean there are no tides. But on the shores 
of Prospero’s island the tide rose and fell; there the 
feet of the sea-nymphs — 


** Do chase the ebbing Neptune, and do fly him, 
When he comes back.” 


With such authorities, we shall modestly believe 
that Miranda may have looked down the future, at 
Shakspeare’s command, when she cried, — 


«Oh brave new world, 
That hath such people in it!” 


In the “Faerie Queene,” there is an occasional 
allusion to the New World. And Spenser does not 
hesitate to represent tobacco as divine. Where Timias 
is wounded, and Belphoebe seeks herbs for him, — 


“ And whether it divine tobacco were, 
Or Panichea, or Polygony 
She found, and brought it to her patient dear, 
Who all this time lay bleeding out his heart-blood near.” 


America, however, was scarcely noticed by any but 
the professed geographers of England when the cen- 
tury ended ; or when, in 1602, Gosnold attempted the 
first colony in New England, and the Pilgrim Fathers, 
not then aiming at America, fled from England to 
Holland. 
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It remains for the Council to speak, however imper- 
fectly, of our severe losses of the past six months, 
since the Society met. 

Hon. Joseph Willard was of the distinguished 
family of that name, which, from the first generation, 
has done much in making, as well as in writing, the 
history of New England. In his earlier life, he de- 
voted careful study to that period of the Indian wars 
which he illustrated so well in his History of Lan- 
caster. At that time, he was resident in Worcester 
_ County, and had easy access to the library of this 
Society. His active interest in the study of our local 
history found a field in the very valuable work which 
was done for letters and for the study of history in 
the ‘“‘ Worcester Magazine,” which owed its existence 
and its reputation to the constant care of Mr. Willard ; 
of our Librarian, Mr. Baldwin; of Mr. William Lin- 
coln; and of Hon. Emery Washburn. In 1829, Mr. 
Willard removed his residence to Boston; and, in the 
same year, he was chosen Corresponding Secretary of 
the Massachusetts Historical Society. He filled this 
office till a short period before his death. He was 
appointed by Governor Everett to the office of clerk 
of the Common Pleas; and, subsequently, held the 
position of clerk of the Superior Court until his death. 
His interest in historical pursuits was unabated. He 
delivered the second centennial address in commemo- 
ration of the settlement of Lancaster, and published a 
full genealogical history of the Willard family. In 
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all the walks of life he was surrounded by friends 
who loved and honored him, as they now regret him. 
A companion so cordial, with such wealth of accurate 
information, and such ready sympathy for all, can- 
not, in this brief notice of his life, be spoken of as 
those speak of him who enjoyed his personal friend- 
ship. Mr. Willard died on the 12th May, in the 
sixty-eighth year of his age. 

Mr. Willard was elected a member of the Council 
of this Society in 1833: He retired-from this body 
in 1853. From 1831 to 1833, he was a member of 
the Committee of Publication. His place in the 
Council was taken, when he resigned, by Mr. George 
Livermore,— whose death also, since our last meet- 
ing, the Society, in common with the whole commu- 
nity, has to deplore. 

It is impossible to present this Report, without re- 
calling the interest which attached to the Report read 
here only a year ago by this gentleman, acting as the 
organ of the Council. In his death, while yet in the 
prime of life, the cause of good letters experiences a 
loss which every other good cause among us feels, — 
a loss of which we are reminded every day, and which , 
it is difficult to describe in its multiplied relations. 
As a member of the Council of the Society, he had 
rendered us special practical service, in many years in 
which he served upon the Publishing Committee. 
His wide interest in the study of history, his very 
precise knowledge on the subjects to which he had 
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given particular attention, and his utter indifference to 
personal distinction, if only the truth could be ad- 
vanced by any of his researches or collections, made 
him, as a member of such a Society as ours, an inval- 
. uable adviser. The special topics to which he had 
devoted attention are perhaps too numerous to be 
named, except in a careful biography; but all of the 
members of the Society, who were present here last 
year, will remember the curious interest with which 
he studied the history of American Printing and the 
history of the Bible, the subjects which -he specially 
illustrated on that occasion. 

It is not simply as a man of letters that the So- 
ciety, and the commonwealth of: good men, deplore 
him. He was a truly public-spirited citizen, earnestly 
seeking occasions to serve the State, and never failing 
to do his full duty by her. The most modest of men, 
he was yet as brave as the bravest in his discharge of 
duty; and the entire consecration of his life so freed 
him from all “selfish bonds of hope to rise, or fear to 
fall,” that, in every day he lived, he did something 
for his fellow-men. 

Mr. Livermore was born July 9, 1809, and died 
Aug. 81, 1865. 

In 1850, he was chosen a member of our Commit- 
tee of Publication; and in 1853, as has been said, he 
took the place in the Council which is left vacant by 
his death. 

Hon. William Baylies, of Bridgewater, was one of the 
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oldest members of the Society, having been connected 
with it more than half a century. He was born in 
that town Sept. 15, 1776; brother of our late associate, 
Francis Baylies. He graduated at Brown University 
in 1795, with the highest honors of his class. He was 
educated to the bar, and took a distinguished position 
as a counsellor and advocate. He was interested in 
the history and science of the profession, diligent in 
his study of it, sound in his interpretation, accurate 
in his use of language in interpreting it, and was 
fond of referring to the great principles of law 
in his masterly work upon its details. He was, at two 
different periods of his life, called to Congress, as a 
member of the House of Representatives; first in the 
period between 1813 and 1817, and, afterwards, from 
1833 to 1835. He was chosen a member of this 
Society in June, 1814. He published some papers of 
historical interest, among which we may mention a 
biography of his kinsman, General Wool. But the 
chief record of his life is in his career as an advocate. 
His name appears in the second volume of the Massa- 
chusetts Reports, and it continues to appear through 
sixty-one volumes of that series,—for nearly fifty 
years, — his last argument on that record being one 
made in 1849. It is said, that, in many terms of the 
Supreme Court in Plymouth and Bristol Counties, he 
was retained in every case that was argued, and spoke 
to the jury in each case, from the opening of the term 
to its close. 
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He was made Doctor of Laws by Brown University 
in 1834. 

He died on the 26th September last, at the ad- 
vanced age of eighty-seven years. 

Another member of the Society, Rev. Dr. Francis 
Wayland, who has distinguished himself so highly in 
his chosen sphere, has been called away from its 
varied duties. In the administration of Brown Uni- 
versity, which he had greatly enlarged, and to which 
indeed he had given a new system of more general 
adaptation to the necessities of the whole community, 
he had acquired the personal respect of a large num- 
ber of its graduates, and had made his own name 
one of the very foremost among the directors of edu- 
cation in our time. His treatises upon different sub- 
jects bearing on moral science, and his public discus- 
sions of the great principles involved in the system of 
slavery, were conceived with such precision, and ex- 
pressed with such simplicity, that they were circu- 
lated everywhere. He became, what he would have ~ 
most wished to become, the teacher of moral science 
most widely known in this country. His activity in 
such labors did not cease till the very period of his 
death, which called him away from a community 
not prepared to expect such a loss. He died on the 
29th of September, in the sixty-ninth year of his age. 

Since this Report was prepared for this meeting of 
the Society, another venerable member of our number 
has joined these illustrious men. Dr. John Green, for 
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many years a councillor of the Society, and for nearly 
all of its existence a valuable fellow-laborer with us, 
died, at his residence in this city, on Tuesday last, the 
17th of October, in the eighty-second year of his age. 
He was the fourth physician, in regular descent, of a 
line of masters of that profession, who have distin- 
guished themselves, each in his generation, in its prac- 
tice. Dr. Green graduated at Brown University in 
1804, and, after admission to the medical profession, 
entered on its practice in the town of Worcester. As 
a practitioner, he gained a wide reputation, and for 
half a century devoted himself to the unceasing de- 
mands of his profession. In the midst of these 
demands, he did not neglect the requisitions of public 
service. As an officer of this Society, and of various 
local organizations, he carried out his favorite wish 
for a wide and general popular education. To carry 
out this wish, he conceived the idea of the public 
library with which he has endowed the city of Wor- 
cester. For many years, he engaged personally in 
collecting it; and, when it had become a collection of 
seven thousand volumes, in the year 1859, he pre- 
sented it to the city. It had, for some years before, 
been made accessible to the public, under the care of 
the Young Men’s Association. Since he gave it to 
the city, he has continued his interest in ‘it, and his 
additions to it. He determined especially that it 
should be as nearly complete as he could make it in 

the departments of American and English history ; | 
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and he has preferred to purchase, where he could, 
those rarer books which, he feared, might be hereafter 
neglected, if at any time the library should be in less 
careful hands. In this way, he has nearly doubled 
the collection before his death; and it is understood 
that he has made arrangements for a yet more consid- 
erable enlargement of the collection. This collection 
is thrown open to the use of every inhabitant of the 
city in which he spent his valuable life. 


The Council do not close their Report, of a year 
which will be remembered as the annus mirabilis of 
American history, without a new expression of the 
gratitude which all true men feel that we have been 
permitted to live in such times. Our last meeting was 
held immediately after the death of the beloved ruler, 
of whom it may be fitly said, that “he died for the 
people,” in the humble use of language which was 
first applied to the suffering Master, whom so humbly 
he served. ‘The memories of his death are still fresh 
upon us, and the nation is striving fitly to commemo- 
rate him, and the sufferings of the four years of which 
he was the last, as he was the greatest, martyr. The 
Council ventures, therefore, to suggest to the Society, 
and to the national authorities, that a medal, to be 
struck in the honor of the President, would be a 
perpetual memorial of the feeling of to-day, such as 
ought not to be forgotten. The saviour of his country 
asks no further honors at her hands; but, in the 


short series of medals struck to illustrate her history, 
beginning with the first victory won by Washington, 
she cannot afford to be without a fit memorial of the 
life and death of Abraham Lincoln. 
All which is respectfully submitted : 
For the Council, 


EDWARD E. HALE. 
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Meport of the Treasurer. 


The Treasurer of the American Antiquarian Society submits the following 
Semi-annual Report, for the six months ending Oct. 20, 1865: — 


The Librarian’s and General Fund, April 25, 1865, was - $22,748.57 








Received for dividends and interest since . ° - 1,655.55 

$24,404.12 

Paid for salaries and incidental expenses . ° ; 529.25 
Present amount of this Fund . ° 5 . 7 - $23,874.87 

The Collection and Research Fund, April 25, 1865, was . - $9,828.38 

Received for dividends and interestsince . . . 618.02 

$10,446.41 

Paid for incidental expenses, including one half of 
Librarian’s salary the last three months . . 190.67 





Present amount of this Fund . : : : : ; ; 10,255.73 
The Bookbinding Fund, April 25,1865,was . . «+ « $7,858.35 





Received for dividends and interest since . : A 425.19 

$7,778.54 

Paid premium on United States Bond Shall aie 2.00 
Present amount of this Fund . tI, aes ee 7.776.54 

The Publishing Fund, April 25, 1865, was. ‘ - «+ $7,206.25 

Reeeived for dividends and interest since . . . 879.14 

$7,585.39 


Paid for printing Semi-annual Report, the proceed- 
ings of special meeting, andincidentals. . 249.99 





Present amount of this Fund. ° . . : ° . 7,835.40 
Aggregate of the four Funds pet erl sie +  . $49,242.54 
Cash on hand, included in foregoing statement . De ats ‘ ‘ $1,050.87 








INVESTMENTS. 


The Librarian’s and General Fund is invested in — 
Worcester National Bank Stock . . . + $1,800.00 
City National Bank Stock (Worcester) . 5 . 100.00 
Central National Bank Stock (Worcester). . : 100.00 
Citizens’ National Bank Stock (Worcester) ©.) be 4,000,08 
Quinsigamond National Bank Stock (Worcester) . 2,300.00 
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Blackstone National Bank Stock (Uxbridge) .  . 500.00 
Oxford National Bank Stock . R ‘ . ‘ 400.00 
Fitchburg National Bank Stock . . . . : 600.00 
National Bank of Commerce Stock (Boston) . - 1,000.00 


Shawmut National Bank Stock (Boston) . . . 8,700.00 
North National Bank Stock (Boston) . . ; ‘ 500.00 
Massachusetts National Bank Stock (Boston) . ‘ 500.00 
Worcester and Nashua Railroad Stock (87 shares) . 2,407.40 
~ Northern (N.H.) Railroad Stock (12 shares) ‘ ‘ 615.00 
United States Five-twenty 6 percent Bonds . + 1,500.00 
United States Ten-forty 5 per cent Bonds . . A 500.00 





United States Seven-thirty Bonds . . . « 4,550.00 
United States Certificate of Indebtedness . . : 996.77 
Cash . . < . : : . < ‘ . 805.70 
. $28,874.87 
The Collection and Research Fund— 
Worcester National Bank Stock : . : - 1,800.00 
City National Bank Stock (Worcester) .  . . 500.00 


Oxford National Bank Stock . : . : . 200.00 
National Bank of Commerce Stock (Boston) . . 800.00 
National Bank of North America Stock (Boston) . 600.00 
Webster National Bank Stock (Boston) . . . 800.00 
Northern (N.H.) Railroad (8 shares) . ‘ ‘ : 410.00 
Norwich and Worcester Railroad Bond . . ~ 1,000.00 
United States Seven-thirty Bonds . . . + 4,500.00 
Cash . . . ° . ° ° . : . 145.78 














10,255.73 
The Bookbinding Fund— 
City National Bank Stock (Worcester) . «© . 100.00 
Quinsigamond National Bank Stock (Worcester). 600.00 
National Bank of Commerce Stock (Boston) . + 2,500.00 
Webster National Bank Stock (Boston) . . + 2,500.00 
Northern (N.H.) Railroad Stock (10 shares) . .° 512.50 
United States Five-twenty 6 percent Bond .  . 50.00 
United States Seven-thirty Bonds . . « . 41,200.00 
Cash . : : ° ° ° . . . . 814.04. 
; 7,776.54 
The Publishing Fund — , ; 
Central National Bank Stock (Worcester) . . . 500.00 
Mechanics National Bank Stock (Worcester) . . 500.00 
Shawmut National Bank Stock (Boston) . . 500.00 
- Boston National Bank Stock (Boston) eon es 400,00 
* Norwich and Worcester Railroad Bond . . .~ 1,000.00 
7 United States Seven-thirty Bonds . . . « 8,650.00 
t Note . . . . . . . . . . 500.00 
BOM te Ae ee Nt ele g ger BOS 
ai 7,835.40 
Total of the four Funds at “nip cbs $49,242.54 
Respectfully submitted. NATHANIEL PAINE, 
Treasurer of Am. Antig. Society. 


ANTIQUARIAN HALL, WorcESTER, Oct. 20, 1865. 





REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN. 


Tne accessions of the last six months have been from 
the following sources : — 


Increase A. Lapnam, LL.D., Milwaukie, Wis.— His Map of 
Wisconsin, showing the influence of the lakes upon the tempera- 
ture, with a table of temperature. Also a copy of the “ Home 
Fair Journal.” 

Rey. Grorer E. Exits, D.D., Charlestown. — His Discourse on 
the Twenty-fifth Anniversary of his Ordination. 

JAMES Parker, Esq., Springfield. — Dr. Holland’s Eulogy on 
President Lincoln. 

Hon. Witt1Am Minot, Boston. — A specimen of Rhode-Island 
Continental currency. 

Rev. Cares D. Braver, Roxbury. — His Sermon preached April 
23, 1865. Also specimens of Confederate currency, 15 pamph- 
lets, 23. newspapers, and a sheet of patriotic music. 

Hon. Wirt1Am R. Srapies, Providence, R.I.— His History of 
the Criminal Law of Rhode Island, in a Charge to the Grand 
Jury; an Account of the Proposed Canal from Worcester to 
Providence, 1822; Report of Committee of General Assembly 
of Rhode Island on Capital Punishment, 1838; The Province © 
Laws of Massachusetts, 1726; and some leaves of rare Sessions 
Laws, 1708-11. 

Hon. SrerHen SAvispury, Worcester. — 8 books, 5 pamphlets, 23 
newspapers. 

Henry Onperponn, Jr., Esq., Jamaica, L.I. — His “ Queen’s 
County in Olden Times.” 

Mrs. Joun Dacert, Attleborough. — The Baptist Missionary Mag- 
azine, in continuation. 
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Hon. CHAarLes SumNeER, Boston. — 3 pamphlets and a circular. 

Hon. George W. RrcHarpson, Worcester. — The Autobiography 
of General Winfield Scott, and 13 pamphlets. 

Cuartes Hapwen, Esq., Worcester. — His reprint of the Address 
of Wendell Phillips, at Tremont Temple, April 19, 1865. 

The San Francisco Mercantire Lisrary Associaton. — 
Twelfth Annual Report. 

The Puraperrata AcApEeMy OF Natura Sciences. — Their 
Proceedings for January, February, and March, 1865; and for 
July and August, 1865. 

The Pennsytvanta Historica Socrery.— Reprint of vol. i. 
of the Society's Memoirs. Also Resolutions of the Society in 
reference to the Death of President Lincoln. 

James B. Conapen, Esq., New Bedford. — 2 photographs of an- 
cient town records of New Bedford, and 1 broadside. 

Wirriam Cross, Esq., Worcester. —1 book, 4 pamphlets, 9 cir- 
culars. 

JoEL Munse 1, Esq., Albany, N.Y. — His “ Chronology of Paper 
and Paper-making,” 3d edition. 

The American Unrrartan Association. — Their Monthly Mag- 
azine. 

The Unirep-States State Department. — Diplomatic Corre- 
spondence of 1864. 

‘Eprrors or Worcester Spy.— Collection of Sandwich Island 
newspapers. 

The Unirep-States Sanitary Commission. — Their Bulletin 
from May 1 to Aug. 1, 1865. Also Index to Nos. from 25 to 36. 

Miss Lypra A. Gates, Worcester. — 7 pamphlets. 

Freperick W. Paine, Esq., Worcester. — 4 vols. of the Illus- 
trated Catalogue of the Great Exhibition of 1851; 16 vols. of 
Guides to the Crystal Palace; the Illustrated News of the World 
for 1859 and 1860, with the Portraits. Also 29 books, 28 pamph- 
lets, 67 newspapers, and a collection of broadsides and circu- 
lars. 

Greorce CuHAnpLer, M.D., Worcester.—79 pamphlets and a 
broadside. 

Epwarp Jarvis, M.D., Dorchester.—19 pamphlets, and sundry 
newspapers, circulars, &c. 

The AMERICAN PartosopnicaL Socrery.— Their Transactions, 
vol. xiii., new series, part I. Also Proceedings, vol. x., No. 73. 

8 
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Mr. Jonn W. Youna, Cleveland, O. — 4 newspapers. 

Hon. Ira M. Barron, Worcester.— 1 pamphlet. 

Howarp Payson ARNOLD, Esq., Cambridgeport. — His “ Euro- 
pean Mosaic.” 

James H. Sarispury, M.D., Cleveland, O.— His “ History and 
Chemical Investigation of Maize, or Indian Corn;” his “ Exami- 
nation of the Rumer Crispus, or Yellow Dock ;” his “ Influence 
of Poisons and Medical Agents upon Plants.” Also 22 books, 
64 pamphlets, and a collection of manuscript letters and docus 
ments. 

The New-Yorx Hisrorrcat Socrery.—Their Proceedings on 
the Death of Hon. Luther Bradish, President of the Society ; 
Commemoration of the Conquest of New Netherland; Address 
before the Society by Frederic de Peyster, Nov. 22, 1864; 
Address before the Society by Erastas C. Benedict, Noy. 17, 
1863. 

The Worcester Free Pusric Lrsrary.— Annual Report. 

Rey. Grorer ALLEN, Worcester. — New-York Daily Tribune, 
1861-3, 2 books, 2 pamphlets. 

Rey. Samurt Horxrys, Northampton. — 2 pamphlets. 

Hon. E. B. Sropparp, Worcester. — Report of Adjutant-General 
of Massachusetts, 1864. 

The Younae Men’s Mercantite Association or Crncrinnatt, 
O.— Annual Report. 

The Roya, GroGrarnicar Society or Lonpon, G.B.— Their 
Proceedings, vol. ix., Nos. 2, 8, 4. 

Tuomas H. Gace, M.D., Worcester. — His “ Case of Hydropho- 
bia with Remarks,” and Rey. Dr. Sweetser’s Discourse on the 
Death of President Lincoln. 

The Crry or Boston, sy tHe Mayor.— Memorial of Edward 
Everett, and City Documents of 1864. 

The Massacuuserrs Hisrorrcat Socrery.— Their Tribute to 
the Memory of Edward Everett. 

Epmunp M. Barron, Esq., Worcester.— A Collection of Rebel 
Muster-rolls ; “The Boatswain’s Whistle ;” “The Drum Beat ;” 
3 pamphlets, and 5 newspapers. 

Cuartes E. Srevens, Esq., Worcester. ra! Proseddipe of the 
Thursday Evening Club on the Death of Edward Everett. 
Hon. Rosert C. Winrnror, Boston.— A collection of cards, 

notices, &c. 


—— 
‘ 
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CLARENDON Harris, Esq., Worcester. — 14 pamphlets and 5 cir- 
culars. 

J. WincATE THornTOoN, Esq., Boston. — Southern newspapers. 

The Canapian Institute. — The Canadian Journal, Nos. 57 and 
58. S 

The New-Enertanp HistoricaAL AND GENEALOGICAL SOCIETY, 
New-England Historic and Genealogical Register for July, 
1865; Eulogy on President Lincoln, by Rey. Elias Nason. 

The Essex Instrrute.— Their Proceedings, vol. iv., Nos. 5 and 
6; Historical Collections, vol. vi., Nos. 5 and 6; vol. vii., Nos. 1 
and 2, 3 and 4. 

Hon. Jonun D. Batpwin, Worcester. — United-States Census for 
1850. 

NATHANIEL Parne, Esq., Worcester. — 19 Lithographs of Military 
and Naval Men; “ The Drum Beat ;” 21 books, and 99 pamph- 
lets. 

The Mercantice Lisrary AssociaTian or Brooxiyn, N.Y. — 
Annual Report. 

Hon. Joun A. Bincuam, Washington, D.C.—“ Argument of the 
Special Judge Advocate in the Trial of the Conspirators for 
the Assassination of President Lincoln.” 

Prof. CHarLes Drowns. — Forty-first Annual Register of Poly- 
technic Institute, Troy, N.Y. 

Samuet L. Crocker, Jr., Esq., Boston. — His Eulogy on Presi- 
dent Lincoln. 

The Lisrary Company OF PHILADELPHIA. — List of Books 
added to the Library from January to July, 1865. 

The AmERICAN GEOGRAPHICAL AND STATISTICAL SOCIETY. — 
Their Proceedings for 1864, pp. 117-174. 

The American ACADEMY OF ARTS AND Sciences. — Their Pro- 
ceedings for 1864, pp. 341-364. 

The Lone-Istanp Historicat Socirery.— Their Second An- 
nual Report. 

Hon. Emory Wasnpurn, Cambridge.— The Sixth Report of Trus- 
tees of Donations for Education in Liberia. 

The American OrrentaL Socrery.— Their Proceedings, May, 
1865. 3 

Colonel T. W. Hraaixson, Newport, R.I.— Account of the First 
Anniversary of the Proclamation of Freedom in South Carolina. 

Rey. Seta Sweetser, D.D., Worcester. — His Discourse on the 
Death of President Lincoln. 
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Rev. Jonn ApAms Vinton, South Boston.— His Genealogical 
Memoirs of the Families bearing the names of Giles, Gould, 
Holmes, Jennison, Leonard, Lindall, Curwen, Marshall, Robin- 
son, Sampson, and Webb. 

The State or Vermont. —Journals of Senate and House; Laws; 
Adjutant and Inspector-General’s Report; <Auditor’s Report ; 
School Report; and Legislative Directory, 1864. 

The New-Haven Cotony Hisroricat Socrery. — Their “ Pa- 
pers,” vol. i. 

James Lenox, Esq., New York, N.Y.— His Monograph on the 
Letter of Columbus to Luis De Santangel, 1493, on large paper ; 
to be attached, as an appendix, to his beautiful reprint of “ Nico- 
laus Syllacius de Insulis nuper Inventis,” issued in 1859. 

Hon. Evenezer Torrey, Fitchburg. — Life of Bishop Heber, 2 
vols. ; Brown’s History of Missions, 2 vols.; and 10 other books 
selected for the Library. 

The Strate or RuopEe Istanp.— Acts and Resolves of General 
Assembly, January Session, 1865. 

STEPHEN SALISBURY, Jr., Esq., Worcester. — A large collection of 
various newspapers. 

The New-York Mercantite Liprary Association. — Their 
Forty-fourth Annual Report. 

Rev. Epwarp E. Hae, Boston. — The Boston Daily Advertiser 
from January 1 to July 1, 1865. 

Rey. Natruantet Bourton, D.D., Concord, N.H.— His Discourse 
commemorative of Forty Years’ Ministry. 

The Curcaco HisroricaL Sociery. — Historical Sketch of the 
Early Movement in Illinois for the Legalization of Slavery, by 
Hon. Wm. H. Brown. 

Rey. Epwin M. Stone, Providence, R.I. — Proceedings of City of 
Providence on the Death of President Lincoln; Oration of Rey. 
Andrew L. Stone, July 4, 1865; Annual Report of School Com- 
mittee of Providence, 1868. 

Hon. Bensamin F. Tuomas, Boston.— The British Almanac and 
Companion, 1830 to 1847, 18 vols. Also 10 other books, and 
271 pamphlets. 

The Navy Department, Washington, D.C. — Colored Photographs 
of “Monitors off Fort Fisher,’ and “ Bombardment of Fort 
Fisher.” 

ANDREW H. GREEN, isa New York. — Eighth Annual Report 
of Commissioners of Central Park. 


ax 
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The Literary anp Historicat Society oF QueBec. — Their 
Transactions, new series, part 3. 

The Trustees oF THE Boston Crty Lisrary.— Memorial of 
Joshua Bates. 

Wittiam A, Wairenean, Esq., Newark, N.J.— His Review of a 
Paper on the Waters of New Jersey, and 23 other pamphlets. 
Rey. Cuartes Brooks, Medford. — His Memoir of Governor John 
Brooks, and his “ Some Reasons for the Immediate Establishment 

of a National System of Education.” 

Don Francisco Prentet, Mexico. — His “ Memoria sobre las 
Causas que han originado la Situacion actual de la Raza indigena 
de Mexico, y Medios de remediarla.” 

Epwin M. Snow, M.D., Providence, R.I.— Annual Report of 
Marriages, Births, and Deaths in Providence. 

JosepH W. Tucker, Esq., Roxbury, City Clerk.—The Docu- 
ments of the City of Roxbury for 1864, bound. 

Evnatuan F. Duren, Bangor, Me., Recording Secretary. — Min- 
utes of the General Conference of the Congregational Churches 
of Maine. : 

Major L. A. H. Larour, Montreal, Canada. — Proceedings of the 
Natural History Society of Montreal, 1863, 1864, and 1865; 
Journal of Education, vol. vii., Nos. 10, 11, and 12; Agricul- 
tural Prize List, 1865. 

General CHartes Devens, Jr., Worcester. — Statutes at Large of 
the Confederate States. Also City Intelligencer, and Strangers’ 
Guide to Richmond, Va., in 1862. 

George W. Wuee er, Esq., Worcester City Treasurer. — City 

‘Documents of Worcester; also 4 pamphlets. 

GreorGe F. Houeuron, Esq., St. Albans, Vt.— Journal of the 
Seventy-fifth Annual Convention of the Episcopal Church of 
Vermont. 

Ricwarpson, Merriam & Co., Worcester.— Their Illustrated 
Catalogue of Wood-working Machinery. 

Juxius E. Tucker, Esq., Worcester. — ‘The Worcester Palladium 
for 1864, and the Weekly National Intelligencer for 1864. 

Aprauam Fritu, Esq., Worcester. — A large Diagram illustrating 
the working organization of the Sanitary Commission, hand- 
somely framed and glazed. Also 6 books and 47 pamphlets. 

JoserH Pratt, Esq., Worcester. — The Boston Daily Advertiser, 
1860 to 1865; the New-York Tribune, 1862 to 1865; the Uni- 
versalist (newspaper) for 1860. 
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Mr. Martin Russett, Worcester.— The Trumpet and Freeman 
for 1862 and 1868, and the Universalist for 1864. 

Mr. Cuarites Goopwin, Worcester.— The Myrtle (newspaper), 
1864-5, and “ The Southern Galaxy,” a chart published in 1847. 

Hon. Joun G. Patrrey, Boston. —“ Memoir on a Mappemonde 
by Leonardo Da Vinci, being the earliest Map hitherto known 
containing the Name of America,” by R. H. Major, Esq., F.S.A., 
&e., London, 1865. ; 

Samuret A. Green, M.D., Boston. — Various Confederate envel- 
opes, and 20 miscellaneous pamphlets. 

The New-Hamesurre Historica Society. — Their Historical 
Collections, vols. ii. and vi. 

Hon. GrorGe T. BraeLtow, Boston.—The Columbian Sentinel 
from June, 1812, to January, 1830, bound; and parcels of various 
newspapers. 

The Starr or Massacuusetts. — Public Documents of the State 
for 1864, Nos. 1-88; Acts and Resolves of 1865. 

Mr. James H. Purnam, Worcester. — Vols. 2, 4, 5, and 6 of the 
“ Histoire de Polybe” of Vincent Thuillier and M. De Foulard, 
4to, Paris, 1727-30, illustrated. 

Mrs. Henry P. Stureis, Boston. — The Boston Directories of 
1862 and 1864. Also numbers of “ The Nation,” and “ Harpers’ 
Weekly.” 

Hon. Joun Mitton Earwe, Worcester. —9 miscellaneous pamph- 
lets. 

FeLic—E Watmass, Cairo, Egypt.— His “ Paleologia Coptica,” 
Pisa, 1865. 

AntHuony Cuaser, Esq., Worcester. — “ Account of the Conyince- 
ment and Call to the Ministry of Margaret Lucas.” 

Ex1ziis Ames, Esq., Canton.— Article on the Life and Times of 
Sir William Johnson, from “ The Plymouth Rock.” 

The Proprirtors of the Boston Semi-weekly Advertiser, the 
Massachusetts Weekly Spy, and the Fitchburg Sentinel ies 
respective papers as issued). 


Eight pamphlets have been sent to the library — 
anonymously. 

Three books have been obtained by purchase, and 
thirty-one by exchange; all of them being modern 
publications required for the library. 
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A number of desirable autographs and manuscript 
documents have been procured by the same means. 

The whole number of additions in books is 211; in 
pamphlets, 843. 

About two years ago, the Society received from Don 
Francisco Pimentel, a. learned Mexican, the first vol- 
ume of his elaborate treatise on the native languages 
of Mexico, entitled, ‘‘ Cuadro descriptivo y compara- 
tivo de las Lenguas indigenas de México.” 

At the last meeting, another valuable linguistic 
publication, from the same region, was referred to, as 
having been presented by Don Jose F. Ramirez, who, 
not long since, was elected a member of the Society. 
This work, a rather large quarto of nearly four 
hundred pages, relates to the geographical and ethno- 
graphical distribution of the dialects and their classi- 
fication, and also to the migrations of the several 
tribes. The title is, ‘“ Geografia de las Lenguas y 
Carta etnographica de México. Precedidas de un 
Ensayo de Clasificacion de las mismas Lenguas y de 
apuntes para las inmigraciones de las Tribus, por 
Manuel Orosco Y Berra.” 

We have now received from Don Francisco Pi- 
mentel another important work of his own au- 
thorship, upon the native Mexican races, entitled, 
‘‘Memoria sobre las Causas que han originado la 
Situation actual de la Raza indigena de México, y 
Medios de remediarla.” 

The first of these publications was printed at 
Mexico in 1862, the last two in 1864; and all are 
excellent specimens of typography. In the exami- 
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nation of their contents, I have been materially in- 
debted to the interest in these subjects taken by Mr. 
Stephen Salisbury, jr., and to his accomplishments 
as a traveller and a linguist. Mr. Salisbury spent 
a winter in Yucatan, where the ancient manners 
and customs of the people, both Indian and Span- 
ish, are less changed than in some other Mexican 
provinces. He has been good enough to read to me 
the whole of Sendr Pimentel’s last work, and has 
been able to amplify and illustrate it from his own 
observations and recollections. He also kindly pre- 
pared an abstract of the matters and points consid- 
ered in the treatise of Manuel Orosco Y Berra. 

It appears from these learned productions, that 
an active and enlightened interest is sustained by 
Mexican scholars, at this time, in the aboriginal his- 
tory of their country, notwithstanding the exciting 
political changes through which that country is pass- 
ing; and that, independent alike of popular theories 
and historical rhapsodies, they are pursuing their 
researches in the rigidly philosophical methods which 
are regarded as essential to the elimination of positive 
truth. 

By tracing the affinities of the native races through 
the dialects and grammatical forms of speech, and 
grouping them according to apparent relationship, 
the writers above named are doing for Mexico pre- 
cisely the same service that Mr. Gallatin performed 
so effectively for the United States, in the second 
volume of the Transactions of this Society. Their 
studies in these departments are accompanied or fol- 
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lowed by reflections on the general condition, charac- 
ter, and history of the original inhabitants. 

A history of ancient Mexico, from new stand- 
points, is very desirable, and every contribution of 
materials for such a work should be cordially wel- 
comed. Facts in their simplest shape, literal facts, 
are specially wanted, and, resting upon them, purely 
scientific conclusions. Even where no designed mis- 
statements can be charged, the old Spanish narrators 
threw a sort of glamour over their descriptions by the 
use of expressions signifying more than the exact 
truth, clothing rude and. humble objects and circum- 
stances with language adapted to the loftiest, and pro- 
ducing ideas of a corresponding nature. ‘The realities 
discovered by the Spaniards are sufficiently marvel- 
lous when literally stated; but their high-flown de- 
scriptions have affected the narratives of later writers, 
and in various ways impaired the soundness of his- 
tory. ‘The conquistadors were in a condition of 
amazement at the magnitude of their achievement, 
and only the largest expressions seemed suited to the 
abnormal expansion of their ideas. The conquest 
being regarded as a military, political, and religious 
miracle, whose incidents were not to be measured by 
any ordinary standards, whatever they saw or ex- 
perienced was exalted and ennobled to a degree that 
should be in harmony with the prevailing tone of 
thought and feeling. Our own distinguished his- 
torian of the conquest of Mexico had so deeply 
immersed himself in Spanish authorities, preparatory 


to the composition of his learned work, that he 
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suffered his pages to be too strongly imbued with their 
excessive coloring, even while constantly cautioning 
his readers with respect to its deceptive character. 
He testifies abundantly to the inconsistencies, contra- 
dictions, and falsities of the writers whose accounts 
he copies; yet has not thought proper to modify their 
phraseology while using their reports. But, though 
it may be necessary for courts of law to take the 
trouble of estimating the value of evidence not en- 
tirely trustworthy, it is not pleasant to an ordinary 
student of history to be kept on the judgment-seat, in 
reference to the credibility of his sources of informa- 
tion. 

The nomenclature used in describing the institu- 
tions, arts, &c., of the natives, though to some extent 
unavoidable save by circumlocution, has also a ten- 
dency to occasion misconceptions. Names are apt to 
be accepted as things; and by applying to the social, 
political, and religious institutions of the Mexicans 
terms belonging to somewhat analogous, but actually 
very different institutions in the Old World, false im- 
pressions are produced as inevitably as in making 
European standards the criterion of piety or manners 
among a barbarous people. Emperors, kings, pal- 
aces, courts, temples, priests, monks, convents, confes- 
sionals, diadems, robes of State, swords, helmets, &c., 
are terms employed as freely, and alnrost as inva- 
riably, as if the scene of the narrative was in France 
or Spain. It requires a little reflection to translate 
these expressions into such as are more accordant 
with the truth, and with native ideas. Religious 
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tenets and ceremonies were particularly disguised in 
the theological phraseology of the Catholics, and 
often made to signify things of which the poor natives 
had probably no conception.* 

Among other influences, these methods of narra- 
tion have encouraged the natural disposition to trace 
analogies between the arts and usages of the Mexi- 
cans and those of nations known in history, as indi- 
cative of descent from them or from a common 
source. 

The effort to prove a connection between the 
American races and those of the eastern hemisphere, 
by points of resemblance of whatever kind, has not, 
however, thus far met with very satisfactory success. 
Indeed, apparent similarities are almost always 
found to be less clear on close examination; and 
such imagined coincidences in Mexico may often, 
with much probability, be regarded as merely the 
reflection of ideas derived from the Spaniards, or as 
forced constructions given to native legends and 
emblems. 

An investigation of the subject of Mexican civili- 
zation, starting from more exact premises, and con- 
ducted on the principles of a different philosophy, 
cannot but be useful, whether conclusive or other- 
wise in its results. If it could be established that 
the civilizations of Mexico and Peru were pure and 


* Traditions of events recorded in Scripture (the deluge, for instance) are 
often supposed to be found among uncivilized peoples, perhaps with no more foun- 
dation than existed in the statement of the Esquimaux to Captain Hall. ‘‘ Tookolito 
said, ‘Innuits (Esquimaux) all think the earth once covered with water.’”” On 
his inquiring the reason of this belief, the reply was, ‘“ Did you never see little 
stones, like clams, and such things as live in the sea, away up on the mountains?” 
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unmixed developments of the American race, the 
race itself being at least as distinct and original as 
any other race, those civilizations would be far more 
interesting objects of study than while believed to be 
in any measure imitative or derived. It would be in- 
structive to determine how far the germs of institu- 
tions and usages, advanced and perfected in the more 
fruitful and populous regions, were traceable among 
the less favored and sparser tribes. ‘The same tree 
that in one climate produces only leaves, in another 
will blossom, and in a third will bear rich and abun- 
dant fruits. It remains to be shown to what extent 
the physical influences of external nature may occa- 
sion equal changes in the mental and bodily condi- 
tions of human beings. 

It is possible that those local and geographical 
causes, whose agency in moulding or modifying the 
conditions of human society is better understood than 
formerly, combined with their peculiar and distinctive 
characteristics as a race, may serve to explain, not 
only the diversified degrees of advancement among 
the aborigines of this continent, but the nature, form, 
and extent of its civilizations, where a civilized or 
semicivilized status had been attained. Agriculture 
and fixed habitation lead to increase of numbers. 
Where a people are numerous, there must be organi- 
zation; and with organization begin the delegation 
and gradation of authority, division of labor,* com- 


* Chevalier quotes Father Toribio, who wrote immediately after the conquest, 
to show that the Mexicans had no class of builders, notwithstanding the famous 
palaces and temples described by the Spanish chroniclers. — Mexico, Ancient and 
Modern, i. p. 89. 
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petition in skill, and the rise of arts and sciences. 
Geological structure and mineral products tend to not 
less definite consequences. If the rocks are soft, and 
in strata easily quarried, they are likely to be used 
for building purposes, and shaped as convenience or 
fancy may dictate; and ultimately employed to em- 
body imitations and conceptions of a more delicate 
nature. If metals are abundant and accessible, and 
especially where the volcanic furnace teaches the 
method of fusing them by heat, and determining 
the figures into which they shall harden, industrial 
and artistic progress may be expected to reach a 
point of considerable elevation, and also the civil 
and political institutions which art and industry gene- 
rate and sustain. The mysterious and awe-inspiring 
phenomena of nature are supposed to have an im- 
portant agency in giving a direction to the religious 
character of a people.* If the destructive powers 
and operations of these phenomena are of constant or 
frequent experience, they naturally create, in the sim- 
ple logic of an untutored mind, a belief that the divini- 
ties who control them delight in sacrifices of life and 
property, and are appeased by them. 

History teaches us, that no stage of enlightenment, 
to which a people have been brought by circumstances, 
is permanent. Other circumstances may destroy all 
but its more durable monuments. War, pestilence, 
and famine have power to convert the elements of 
- vitality into those of decay and dissolution ; to cause 


* Well illustrated by a comparison of the classical and the Scandinavian my- 
thologies. 
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communities to disappear, and the cultivated soil to 
return to its primitive wildness. 

The muscular fibres of the body, and even its 
bony frame, are subject to varied and extreme meta- 
morphoses, when acted upon by diversities of food 
and climate. The “‘ Digger” Indian, the lowest rep- 
resentative of the American savage, is believed to be 
of the same tribal classification with the portly and 
vigorous hunter of the buffalo plains. Some writers 
assert that the atmosphere of America is already 
assimilating the temperament and physical conforma- 
tion of its immigrant population to those of the in- 
digenous races.* 

If the elements of physical nature, fixed and vola- 
tile, have in them such potencies, and if moral laws 
act with the certainty, if not with the precision, of 
mathematical rules, — why, it may be asked, need we 
look beyond them for an explanation of every phase 
of human existence, from barbarism to semiciviliza- 
tion, found upon this continent? Why seek for the 
origin of any art or usage in some other land, as if 
they must have been derived from an exterior source, 
or attribute monuments of more than ordinary skill 
to a different people, instead of to a different period ? 
Analogous superstitions and ceremonies, discoveries, 

* The modern doctrine of the dominant effect of physical coincidents upon 
national and individual character is sometimes carried to an amusing extreme. 
Dr. Draper, in his “ Thoughts on the Future Policy of America,” says, “ A full 
development of the reasoning faculty can only take place where physical cireum- 
stances conspire. Without the Gulf Stream, Newton would never have written his 
* Principia,’ nor Milton his ‘ Paradise Lost!’’? Richard Grant White, in his “ Essay 
towards the Exposition of Shakspeare’s Genius,’’ declares that “only his age 


could have produced him (for a Celtic or a Scandinavian or even German Shak- 
speare is inconceivable), and that only at the time when he appeared.” 
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inventions, and practices, among widely separated 
nations, are rather to be expected than wondered at; 
since there are certain modes of action which belong 
to the constitution of the human mind, and are only 
modified by idiosyncrasies of race, or degrees of cul- 
ture. 

It has been justly observed, that, admitting that 
there are analogies to some Asiatic peoples in customs, 
in arts, or scientific forms and processes, to be met 
with here, it is less than may be said of any of the 
most independent civilizations of the Old World; 
while the distinctions between Mexico and the Asiatic 
races most like them, are much greater.* 

These remarks are ventured for the sake of 
giving due recognition to the more philosophical 
method of writing aboriginal history, which is fore- 
shadowed by the plan and execution of these recent 
Mexican publications; and also for the purpose of 
recording the fact, that, whether intended or not, the 
bearing of such dissertations, based on strict principles 
of investigation, is almost. invariably adverse to the 
common supposition, that the more remarkable re- 
mains of antiquity found on this continent were 
the work of races distinct from, and naturally supe- 
rior to, the occupants of the country at the period of 
its discovery. 

S. F. HAVEN, 


Lnbrarian. 


* Chevalier: “‘ Mexico, Ancient and Modern.” 
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